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THE CRACK OF DOOM. 


CHAPTER I. 


One tempestuous evening in the 
nineteenth century—for reasons 
that will be obvious as we proceed, 
the reader must not be exactingly 
articular in the matter of dates 
in this story—a rosy-cheeked old 
gentleman sat in his library, toast- 
ing his toes. Well within reach of 
his left arm was a little round table 
with a tray on it, supporting a 
small kettle, a bottle of curious 
shape with a silver label, a sugar- 
bowl, half a lemon, and a glass 
more than half full of a steamin 
liquid. The chair was low po | 
comfortable, and he sometimes la 
-back in it and looked at the a 
ing, and sometimes bent forward 
and looked at the fire. In passing 
* from the one attitude to the other, 
he generally paused for a moment 
to raise the glass to his lips, and 
thoughtfully, but not without vis- 
ible satisfaction, imbibe some por- 
tion of the contents. 
To look at Mr Millerby—for 
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this way the rosy old man’s nante 
—you would not have said that 
any action of his was likely to dis- 
turb the equilibrium of society. 
It was a round beaming face, the 
face of a man who slept well o” 
nights, not disdaining a little arti- 
ficial aid to slumber, yet’ not ex- 
ceeding such limits as the faculty 
would approve of in the case of 4 
hale old eupeptic gentleman. The 
eyes were not large, and occasion- 
ally they assumed a sly expression 
—a sign that Mr Millerby, with all 
his brave show of benevolent fat- 
ness, was not predestined for a 
prey to the lean and hungry. He 
was, indeed, a successful man of 
— and a shrewd. 

here was apparently somethjng 
on Mr Millerby’s mind that would 
not allow him to enjoy his sleeping 
draught with the expansive tran- 
quillity which the good man gener- 
ally felt at this period of his well. 
spent day. After gravely staring 
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at the fire for a little, he shook his 
head and muttered, and reached 
back and took another sip; and 
after he had reclined for a little in 


‘ rapt contemplation of the ceiling, 


he shook his head and muttered, 
and reached forward and took an- 
other sip. “ Yes, truly, our life is 
surrounded by terrible possibilities. 
«Our fate, hid in an auger-hole, may 
rush and seize us.’” These were 
the mutterings to which his lips 
kept time. hen, as he put out 
his hand to the glass, the cloud of 
grave anxiety cleared off his face, 
a cheerful, beaming, and resolute 
look took its place, and as he put 
the glass down, he gave a look 
round the room and said aloud— 
“Tt is a duty. It must be done. 
It shall be done.” Soon this tri- 
umphant expression changed, and 
the face of Mr Millerby became 
as the face of a man immersed 
in quick business calculations. “I 
must find out what it can be done 
for,” he said to himself. “ Yes, 
truly, the possibilities are terrible.” 
And he mused over them for a 
little. Then he roused himself 
again to take another pull at the 
liquor, and fortify his resolution 
by repeating—“It is a duty. It 
must be done. It shall be done.” 

What had occurred to disturb 
the good man? He was a large 
shipowner, who went on the princi- 
ple of never insuring, and, much to 
the envy of rivals in business, had 
never lost a ship. They were 
always prophesying that sooner or 
later he must come to grief ; and if 
they had seen his restlessness this 
evening, at an hour when he was 
generally at peace with himself and 
with the world, they would have 
been convinced that the evil day 
had come at last. 

Yet they would have ‘been 
wrong. Mr Millerby’s breast this 
evening was not preoccupied with 
selfish cares, with fears of im- 
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ending disaster in business, 

hen he muttered of terrible pos. 
sibilities, his thoughts had taken 
a much wider sweep. He was 
thinking, in fact, of an impending 
cosmic catastrophe, of the threat- 
ened destruction of the world by 
fire. And the resolution he had 
come to in view of this awful pos. 
sibility—meditating over the fact 
that no man can tell when the 
crash may come—was to build an 
astronomical observatory. 

The reader may smile, but Mr 
Millerby was a man of simple 
faith, and a’ Biblical student of 
a type not yet extinct even in 
these days of scientific enlighten- 
ment. ‘The Bible was his favour- 
ite study in the intervals of busi- 
ness, especially the prophetic 
books and the Apocalypse. He 
knew neither Greek, nor Latin, nor 
Hebrew, The words of the author- 
ised English version were to him 
inspired.. He brought to bear 
upon the sacred narrative a mind 
singularly ingenious and acute, 
teeming with fresh fancies, un- 
trammelled by commentators ; and 
he found an inexhaustible fund of 
lively interest for his evenings in 
tracing far-off intimations, or dis- 
covering and fanning into flames 
the light of obscure symbols, types, 
lessons. 

And this was how he thought of 
erecting an observatory. Ponder- 
ing over the Opening of the Seals 
in the Apocalypse, he had come to 
the conclusion that six of the seals 
had already been opened, and that 
the final judgment was at hand. 
Mr Millerby took every word of 
the prophetic vision literally, only 
applying them as descriptions of 
natural phenomena; and when he 
read of the hail and fire that were 
cast upon the earth, and the great 
mountain burning with fire that 
was cast into the sea, and the great 
star, flaming as it were a lamp 
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that fell from heaven, when the 
seventh seal was open and blast 
after blast from the Trumpeters 
of Doom echoed over the world,— 
as he pondered what this vision 
meant, and how it might be ac- 
complished by natural agencies, 
Mr Millerby became convinced 
that comets were the appointed 
instruments of divine wrath, and 
that the day was not far distant 
when one of these cosmic prodigies 
might be descried making straight 
for the earth on its terrible mis- 
sion. 

No great scholar was this 
wealthy and pious shipowner to 
know whether St John’s revela- 
tion had ever before been so inter- 
preted, or what men of science 
thought about the risk of collision 
between the earth and a comet, or 
the probable results in the event 
of a collision. He was a man of 
simple faith, whose belief in the 
rectitude of his instincts had been 
fortified by the unbroken success 
of his commercial undertakings. 
This success had also established 
in his mind the firm conviction 
that he was a favoured object of 
Providence, a chosen instrument 
for the execution of great designs. 
‘The interpretation and the duty 
thereby imposed on him had 
flashed into his mind this evening 
all of a sudden, with such start- 
ling force that he felt at once that 
he had been specially spoken to. 
It was as if a wall limiting his 
vision had suddenly fallen and 
opened up a new and awful pros- 
pect of the uncertainty of man’s 
tenure of existence on the earth. 
The appalling risks to, which the 
great globe was exposed as it 
circled and spun through space, 
with multitudes of other ponder- 
ous bodies whirling at inconceiv- 
able speed on all sides of it, ‘burst 
upon his imagination with astound- 
ing suddenness, For a moment he 
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was crushed and awed, but the 
next moment a sweet and consol- 
ing thought came to the rescue of 
his dazed senses and paralysed 
mind. The revelation had been 
given him for a purpose. He had 
been called to act as watchman for 
the human race, to spy out the 
coming destruction from afar, to 

ive mankind warning and time 
or preparation. 

One often wonders what the 
angels think of us and our great 
thoughts. Mr Millerby was an 
ordinary-looking wr 4 specimen 
of a prosperous middle-class self- 
made merchant as he sat in what 
he was pleased to call his library 
—stocked with books almost as 
wooden as the solid oak shelves— 
oe his toes and drinking a 
glace of hot whiskey-and-water be- 
ore going to bed. What matter 
if he did look alternately grave 
and radiant, according as his mut- 
terings were of awful possibilities 
or of a solemn duty and a deter- 
mination to perform it? You 
would not have supposed, to see 
the comfortable fat old man in his 
easy-chair, that his conceptions of 
possibilities and duties ranged be- 
yond shipwrecks and insurance 
remiums, or that he conceived of 
himself at that moment as an 
honoured mortal to whom had 
been delegated the special care of 
the highests interests of the human 
race. His clerk would have 
chuckled for a week at the idea. 
Yet Solomon in all his glory had 
not a profounder sense of his own 
consequence that Mr Millerby in 
all humility entertained as he sat 
there sipping his whisky-and- 
water. e storm that roared in 
the trees outside did not make 
him tremble for his uninsured 
ships. His thoughts were in the 
immensities, freed as if by mir- 
acle from the ordinary bounds of 
place and time. The sound of the 
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storm mingled with his vision of 
rushing and hurtling orbs, and the 
cries of men terror-stricken before 
the rent heavens and the coming 
doom. Yes—he had been chosen 
to warn them ; and his benevolent 
heart glowed and was lifted up 
within him as he thought of his 
high mission. 
ow tell me, O disenchanting 
Muse of Psychological Analysis ! 
what earthly circumstances com- 
bined with the perusal of the 
- Apocalypse to make Mr Miller- 
by think of building an observ- 


We know that thou art not con- 
tent with simple motives ; that it 
is thy peculiar care to penetrate 
to the complicated inner half- 
hidden devices and desires of the 
poor creature man. All his motives 
are mixed, poor thing! although 
he strives to keep the nobler in- 
gredients near the surface, under 
the light of his own dim conscious- 
ness—the ingredients that seem 
noblest to him ; but there may be 
others less showy under the sur- 
face, others that he in his blind- 
ness is prepared to disown, although 
they may be none the less worthy 
of honour if only he knew all. 

That he should build an obser- 
vatory seemed to Mr Millerby a 
direct special inspiration, a man- 
date ab extra, not the logical con- 
catenation of scattered points of 
thought that had been in his mind 
The plan was so remote 
from the tracks of his ordinary 
business. Yet there had been a 
previous preparing of his mind for 
the resolution that suddenly started 
up full grown. 

He had a son at Cambridge, and 
he had often made this son talk to 
him about the wonders of astron- 
Mr Millerby liked to learn 
and liked to show an interest in 
his son’s studies ; and though his 


mind often wandered during the 















long answers that he received to. 
his — questions in physical! 
science, he had picked up a good 
many elementary facts of the kind 
that did not require exact mathe- 
matical knowledge for their com- 
prehension. He thus knew ag 
much astronomy as might be gath- 
ered from courses of popular lec. 
tures on the subject. So that 
when he took up the Apocalypse 
after this discipline, he found him. 
self master of many new lights— 
new, that is to-say, to him—for 
the interpretation of the prophecies, 
Having reached the conclusion that 
the world was to be destroyed by a 
comet, Mr Millerby, as a simple 
enthusiast and a practical man of 
business, jumped quickly to a plan 
for saving mankind from the worst 
consequences of their physical ex- 
tinction. For what were telescopes 
given to mankind if not to enable 
them to descry far-off cosmic 
dangers? By the aid of a power- 
ful telescope, the destroying comet 
might be seen weeks before it 
crossed the path of the earth ; its 
orbit might be calculated; the 
world might be forewarned. 
Another motive, philoprogeni- 
tive rather than phileschroms 
weighed with Mr Millerby. His 
son Stephen wished to go to the 
Bar. Mr Millerby, like a sensible 
man, wished him to come home, 
and succeed to the management of 
a very flourishing business. Why 
should he go in search of fame and 
fortune when he had a fortune 
ready-made to hishand? Stephen 
had just come out Third Wrangler, 
and was ambitious. Mr Millerby 
was not indifferent to the prospect 
of forensi¢ honours for his son; 
but running for the Lord Chan- 
cellorship struck him as a doubtful 
speculation, and for nothing short 
of this would he have been content 
to forego the pleasure of having his 
son by him as an assistant and suc- 
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cessor in his gigantic business, the 
creation of his own talent. He 
argued,therefore,that his son should 
come home, and he thought that a 
well-equipped observatory might be 
thrown in asa bribe to turn the 
scale. It was when this thought 
crossed his mind that a quick 
twinkle might have been observed 
in Mr Millerby’s eyes—a shrewd 
light not unfamiliar to those who 
had had business transactions with 
‘the old gentleman. 

How long Mr Millerby sat in 
his chair Pepys ony | and sipping, 
now staring at the fire and now at 
the ceiling, while the storm roared 
without, it would probably have 
surprised him afterwards to be 
told. Time passes imperceptibly 
in such hours of intense absorption 
in new ideas. At last he got up, 
went to his table, read the awful 
chapter once more, and wrote an 
affectionate letter to his son. When 
Mr Millerby had the pen in his 
hand, the man of business was 
supreme, and he concentrated him- 
self upon such arguments as might 
induce his son to settle at Norport. 
He said little about the proposed 
observatory, except as a means of 
‘scientific inquiry, such as might 
reconcile a man of scientific tastes 
to a life of business in a provincial 
town. He had heard his son speak 
of the possibility of os 
some mathematical law that woul 
make meteorology as exact a science 
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as astronomy, and he did not fail 
to hold this out as an object worthy - 
of his ambition. Nothing that 
money could supply would be want- 
ing to make the observatory at 
Hardhill—this was the name of 
Mr Millerby’s residence —as per- 
fectly equipped as any observatory 
in the kingdom. 

Mr Millerby had just completed 
what he considered a most conclu- 
sive argument when something hap- 
nee that at first nearly frightened 

im out of his wits, and was after- 
wards accepted by him as a super- 
natural approval of his plans. A 
frightful gust made frameworks 
clatter and keyholes howl, and — 
shook the house from top to bot- 
tom ; and in the midst of all the 
hideous din, suddenly aggravated 
to such an extent as to rouse 
Mr Millerby from his absorbing 
thoughts, a bough torn from one 
of the trees on the lawn outside 
by the fury of the tempest, came 
crashing through the window. The 
sudden inrush of wind made the 
gas flare, and a cold gust tossed his 
hair about his pate. Mr Millerby, ~ 
arrested in the act of wetting the 
gum of the envelope, started up in 
wild affright, but quickly regain- 
ed his equanimity. This was an 
omen, a special sign. He forced 
the shutters to with a*sense of 
awe, mixed himself a little more 
whiskey-and-water, and went to 
bed. 


CHAPTER II. 


Long looked for comes at last. 

Some fourteen or fifteen years 
-after the memorable resolution re- 
‘corded in our first chapter, the 
British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science decided to 
hold its annual meeting at Nor- 
port, and Stephen Millerby was 
appointed one of the local secre- 


taries for the arrangement of the 
proceedings. 

Of course the observatory, which 
had been built and equipped re- 
gardless of expense, was to be one 
of the local shows. Stephen over- 
hauled all his instruments, to have 
them in perfect readiness for the 
great occasion. In the course of — 
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this occupation, as he was casually 
and carelessly sweeping the hea- 
vens, and trying lenses of different 
powers with a view to concocting 
amusing and impressive little .ex- 
» periments for semi-scientific visi- 
tors, his attention was suddenly 
arrested by a faint luminosity in 
an unexpected place. 

He rubbed his glasses in some 
excitement, to make sure that 
there was no deception, and looked 
eagerly again. ‘“ By Jove!” he 
exclaimed to himself, “a Comer!” 

He drew in his breath with an 
 is-s-s-p,” put his hands in his 

ockets, and paced about with pro- 

ound satisfaction. ‘“ Good luck!” 
thought he ; “this will be some- 
thing to show.” 

The more he thought over the 
comet, the more pleased he became. 
He stopped to take another look 
at it. “Yes; it is certainly a 
comet. Not much appearance of 
a tail as yet, but it will be all right 
by the time of the meeting.” 

Respect for truth compels me to 
relate that this ordinary grave, 
solid-looking, large-headed, brown- 
bearded man of science was so far 
lost to all sense of dignity, that he 
began to jig and pirouette about 
like a schoolboy, only retaining so 
much command over himself as to 
move with caution, lest he should 
damage any of his instruments. 
He might even have been heard to 
mutter, “This way to the obser- 
vatory! This way to the comet ! 
Walk up, ladies and gentlemen! 
here you will see,”—and so on. 

Next morning at breakfast Ste- 
phen told his father that he had 
made a capital discovery. “A 
new comet—a mere baby as yet in 
the telescope, but it will be full- 

own and full-blown when the 
Tasiclétion meets.” 

* How interesting ! ” said his mo- 
ther. “I must come up and see it. 
Can you show it to me to-night ? ” 
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“ Certainly,” said Stephen, “I 
shall make another observation to- 
night, if the sky is clear. It is a 
pretty object now, like a very fine 
white veil.” 

“T hope the sky will be clear,” 
said the lady. “How fortunate! 
You will make the meeting a great. 
success, Stephen.” And she looked 
at her son with a fond pride. “I 
have not seen you in such spirits 
for years.” 

The mother was sensible of the 
sacrifice that Stephen had made in 
settling in such a dull place as Nor- 
port, and glad to see him cheered! 
up by anything. 

Mr Millerby, senior, sat mean- 
time shaking his head with an air 
of great concern. “I have a pre- 
sentiment,” he said. Mr Millerby 
was not an ill-natured man—quite 
the contrary — but he still had 
hopes of living to see the destruc- 
tion of the world by fire. 

Stephen smiled to his mother. 
Neither of them had much faith in 
Mr Millerby’s presentiment, though 
they kept their scepticism to them- 
selves in his presence, and Stephen 
made a pretence to him of keeping 
a strict watch on the heavens. 
Being in exceptionally good spirits. 
this morning, as his mother had™ 
remarked, he ventured to play a 
little with Mr Millerby’s serious 
convictions. “It would be a very 
extraordinary coincidence if the 
end of the world should come in 
British Association week.” 

“That is what convinces me,” 
returned his father. ‘“ They have 
been prying too much into the se- 
crets of omniscience. Science is 
too much puffed up with its great 
discoveries. Man has beentempted 
to forget the fraility of his state.. 
He will be cut off in the very blos- 
som of his hopes, just when in his 
vanity he began to think that the 
secrets of the universe were within 
his grasp.” 


of Doom. 
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“ But these discoveries have been 
for the benefit of mankind.” 

“To our limited intelligence it 
appears so,” answered Mr Millerby, 
musing. “I will trouble you for 
a little of that omelet, my dear,” 
he continued in the same tone. 

It crossed Stephen’s mind as he 
went vigorously on with his break- 
fast, that steam and the telegraph 
had proved very serviceable to the 
pecuniary interest of his father 
and himself ; but he had too much 
grace to say so, though somehow 
things would turn their humorous 
side to him this morning. 

Although Mr Millerby was _pos- 
sessed by a presentiment that the 
comet descried by Stephen was the 
long-expected enemy of the earth, 
the presentiment did not affect his 
appetite. But as he ate, he medi- 
tated, and presently he broke the 
silence again and asked: “Was 
not Northumbria the earliest seat 
of learning in England? I think 
I have heard you say so.” 

Stephen answered in a tone of 
some surprise, as if he did not see 
the drift of the question. “Its 
monasteries, I believe, were cele- 
brated in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. But why do youask?” 

“You might call this district, 
in fact, the birthplace of English 
culture.” 

“With a little stretch there 
would be no impropriety in so do- 
ing. The proposition is more true 
about this district than about any 
other.” 

Mr Millerby sighed. “Ab, I 
thought so.” Then he relapsed 
into silence. 

“Thought what, my dear fa- 
ther?” asked Stephen, after a 
pause. , 

“TI was thinking,” answered Mr 
Millerby, “of the old saying— 
‘Who live so long the truth will see, 
Where the beginning was, the end 

shall be.’ 
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The cradle of English culture is 
clearly destined to be its grave. 
We shall have here when the doom 
descends a representative gather- 
ing of the highest culture of our 
age, perhaps within sight of the 
very hill-tops that looked down on 
the industrious pioneers of English 
civilisation. ow complete and 
perfect is the scheme of the world f 


‘Where the beginning was, the end 
shall be.’ ” 

It occurred to Stephen that his 
father was making England per 
haps rather too much the centr® 
of the world, and that the cirel® 
would have been more complete i 
this last meeting of men of scienc® 
had been held in Central Asia of 
Egypt ; but he only smiled over his 
own superior knowledge, and con- 
tented himself with saying that 
the first meeting of the British 
Association was held at York. 

“ Was it indeed ? ” exclaimed his 
father, with keen interest. “ Cycle 
in epicycle, orb in orb. The more 
we know of the course of events, 
the more perfect appears its sym- 


say! 
“ But,” resumed Stephen, with a 
smile, “we are going much too 


fast. This comet may not come 
anywhere near the earth, not with- 
in millions of miles. I have no 
clue yet to its direction.” 

Mr Millerby, .however, was not 
to be shaken in his conviction. 
‘“‘T have an instinct,” he said. “I 
feel that I am right.” 

There is no arguing against in- 
stinct, And, sure enough, when 
Stephen did obtain a clue—when 
he had taken three observations 
and calculated the orbit—Mr Mil- 
lerby’s instinct proved tobe right, 
at least so far. The comet, if it. 
continued its present course, and 
Stephen was exact in his observa- 
tions and right in his calculations, 
would cross the path of the earth 
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on Friday the 7th of August, and 
as he timed it, would actually hit 
the earth if there was no deflection. 


The Crack 


of Doom. 


It was truly a most sensational 
and opportune comet for a British 
Association week. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was now drawing near the 
end of July,and Norport was pre- 
paring to receive the British Asso- 
ciation. The visit was a great 
event for the rising town—an hon- 
our obtained not without much 
astute diplomacy, many deputa- 
tions and solicitations. The mayor 
and his advisers had not, perhaps, 
very clear ideas as to the good 
that the town would get from the 
visit ; but they were persuaded that 
it- was a grand thing, and they 
thought themselves wonderfully 
clever fellows, gifted with rare 
powers of persuasive eloquence, 
to have bagged the men of science 
for Norport. Norport was that 
comparatively rare thing in an old 
country, a new town, a great 
centre of trade where forty years 
before there had been little more 
than a fishing village. Conse- 
quently there was much public 
spirit in Norport; and its town- 
hall, its warehouses, its docks, its 
churches, were a subject of great 
local pride. Norport was proud of 
itself, with all the pride of newly 
acquired wealth; it liked to be 
seen, and it regarded the accept- 
ance of its invitation by an august 
and long-established body as a 

ublic recognition of its greatness. 

orport was elated as a parvenu 
might be by admission to aristo- 
cratic society—not unconscious of 
its own worth, yet pleased at hav- 
ing sensibly advanced a step among 
the towns of the kingdom. There- 
fore the mayor and the aldermen 
were resolved that the reception 
should be worthy of the town, and 
there was quite a scramble among 
the leading citizens for the honour 


of having as their private guests 
the magnates of the Association, 

Fortunately for the harmony of 
the town, the hospitably inclined 
were for the most part indiscrim. 
inate in their appetite for notabil- 
ities. They took contentedly whom 
the local secretaries were pleased 
to allot. All were alike great and 
alike desirable. They had not the 
educated palate that distinguishes 
between the lion and the bore, 
And except in the case of a few 
aggravated specimens of the latter 
animal, they remained in the same 
blissful state of ignorance when 
the meeting was over, as all human 
things, even visits of a British 
Association, sooner or later are. 

The Millerbys were privileged 
to have a lion,a great lion—no 
less a person than Professor Quick- 
set, the astronomer. The obser- 
vatory, of course, liad led to this. 
Stephen had an epistolary acquaint- 
ance with the great man, and 
naturally had written to express 
the pleasure it would give him if 
Professor Quickset could stay at 
Hardhill over the meeting. The 

reat man had at first courteously 
declined, on the ground that he 
was bringing his daughter with 
him ; whereupon Mrs Millerby had 
renewed the invitation, and it had 
been agreed that they should come 
together. 

ut now, on the very morning 

when Stephen communicated to 
Mr and Mrs Millerby the results 
of his calculation of the comet’s 
orbit, a difficulty had revealed 
itself. 

That mornin 


Stephen received 
a letter from Mr Quickset, saying 
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that he had agreed to give one of 
the popular evening lectures of 
the Association. Another learned 
man had undertaken the duty, but 
had been obliged at the last mo- 
ment, owing to ill health, to declare 
his inability. Mr. Quickset had 
been appealed to, and had good- 
naturedly consented to fill the gap. 

So far the letter was a great 
relief and a positive pleasure to 
Stephen, as one who was, in a 
measure, responsible for the suc- 
cess of the meeting. For Quickset 
was celebrated as a lecturer, and a 
lecture by him was certain to be an 
attractive feature, almost enough 
of itself to give distinction to the 
proceedings. 

But there was an addendum to 
the intimation in Mr Quickset’s 
letter that was not so pleasing. 
“I regret to say,” it ran, “that 
circumstances have occurred which 
might make it .embarrassing for 
myself and my daughter to accept 
Mrs Millerby’s kindly offered hos- 
pitality. Mr Hugh Millerby will 
explain, if you care to ask him. 
Pray be assured of my sincere 
regret, but the circumstances leave 
me no choice.” 

This Mr Hugh Millerby was 
Stephen’s younger brother, then 
resident in London, and ostensibly 
reading for the Bar. 

Stephen hesitated for a little 
how to break this news to his 
people ; but he judged it best, after 
telling them that Mr Quickset had 
consented to lecture, to read the 
concluding passage of his letter. 

This rather checked the pleased 
smiles with which the good people 
had received the first announce- 
ment. The fact that the great 
astronomer was to stay at their 
house had given them a certain 
sense of personal Property in him, 
_ and it was a prospect pleasing to 
their simple souls that he should 
g0 forth from them to dazzle the 
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inhabitants of Norport. Mr Mil. 
lerby was almost as much pleased 
as Mrs Millerby at the thought of 
sharing in the glory of their guest ; 
for, strange to say, profound as was 
Mr Millerby’s presentiment that 
the end of the world was at hand, 
he was very easily tempted to for- 
get it when any practical calcula- 
tions about the future were on the 
carpet. Thus both their faces fell 
at the news, and Mrs Millerby 
looked perplexed as well as disap- 
pointed. 

“It is very awkward,” Stephen 
said—“ uncommonly awkward; for 
I posted my calculations about the 
comet to Hugh last night, and asked 
him to see Quickset about them.” 

“My dear boy,” interposed Mr 
Millerby, his presentiment resum- 
ing its full force at the mention of 
the comet, “do you think it wise 
to make such an awful possibility 
public lightly, and without due 
consideration? We ought not to 
alarm the world unnecessarily. 
True, it is our duty to give men 
time for preparation ; but their 
may, after all, be some mistake, 
and I tremble to think of the con- 
sequences of disturbing and un- 
settling men’s minds unless there 
is absolute necessity.” 

“Not unless there is absolute 
necessity,” chimed in Mrs Millerby 
mechanically, her mind busy all the 
time about the mysterious embar- 
rassing circumstances mentioned in 
Mr Quickset’s letter. 

“Oh, as to that,” said Stephen, 
sharply, “I can easily write to 
Hugh and tell him to say — 
about the comet as yet. But 
wish he could have seen Quickset. 
It is very awkward. I must write 
to Quickset myself, I suppose. But 
the worst of it is, I have sent all 
my calculations to Hugh. I don’t 
believe I have kept even a note of 
the positions.” 

“Couldn’t Hugh send them to 
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Professor Quickset ?” suggested his 
practical father. 

“There would be no indelicacy 
in that, certainly,” assented Ste- 
phen. “Only Hugh is so Ma 
punctilious, that he might thin 
even that much an indication of a 
wish to reopen negotiations.” 

“What on earth has the poor 
boy done?” cried the puzzled 
mother. “Iam sure Hugh would 
never do anything dishonourable. 
What can he have done to prevent 
Mr Quickset from coming here, or 
him from going tosee Mr Quickset?” 

The two men only smiled, which 
increased the lady’s perplexity, and 
gave it a touch of exasperation. 

If Mrs Millerby had not some- 
how been in the habit of conceiving 
men of science and their families 
as strange far off beings of a pecu- 
liar constitution, inhabiting a dry, 
clear, intellectual region, inacces- 
sible to the ordinary feelings of 
mankind, her woman’s instinct 
would have flown straight to the 
truth without a perceptible interval 
for reflection. Apart, too, from this 
rooted conception of the man of 
science and everything connected 
with him as dry mechanism—a 
very prevalent conception in the 
provincial mind—it is possible that 
mothers are less quick- witted about 
their own sons than about the sons 
of other daughters of Eve. Even 
sisters sometimes find it difficult to 
realise the existence of certain 
feelings in their brothers. 

” Well, you may understand it, 
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but I am sure I don’t,” said Mrs 
Millerby, in an offended tone. 
* Let me see the letter.” 

Stephen handed her the letter 
with a smile, and the remark, “I 
thought women were quicker in 
these matters than men.” 

“ What matters ?” asked the be- 
wildered lady. 

* Read it again,” said Stephen. 

“Circumstances have occurred 
which make it impossible for my- 
self and my daughter-——” 

“ Well?” interrupted Stephen, 
watching her face with an amused 
look, and grasping the edge of the 
table with his hands wide apart, as 
if ready to rise when she had solved 
the problem for herself. 

“ Well?” echoed Mr Millerby, 
with his head on one side, and a 
very arch look. 

“ Ah, I see,” said she at last, 
thoughtfully, handing the letter 
back ; “ Hugh has proposed and 
been rejected. Well, he might 
have told me of his intentions. 
But young men don’t take their 
parents into their confidence as 
much as they used to do in the old 
times. I am sure Mr Quickset 
needn’t have been afraid of Hugh’s 
taking any advantage.” 

“The spirit of science is cau- 
tious,” said Stephen, rising. : 

“Don’t go yet,” said Mrs Mil- 
lerby, detaining Stephen after his 
father left the room. “ Wait @ 
moment. I have a letter about 
Hugh’s friends. You put it out 
of my head with your comet.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“If the comet does no more 
serious damage than that,” said 
Stephen, “it will not justify my 
father’s presentiment. Where is 
the letter ?” 

“There seems to be a fatality 
about our guests for this Associa- 


tion,” Mrs Millerby ruefully said, as 
she took the letter from its envelope. 
“ What has happened next?” 


muttered Stephen. “Anybody 
else not coming ?” 
“‘ Worse than that!” exclaimed 


she. 
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“Worse that that/” echoed 
Stephen, in surprise. 

“Yes. Read this.” , 

Stephen read, with heightening 
colour, as follows: “ Is Mrs Miller- 
by aware of the character of cer- 
tain persons whom she has invited 
to her house ? Mrs Brockley, with 
the air of a woman who has seen 
more of life than a lady ought to 
have seen. Mrs Darby Rorke, or, 


- asshe calls herself when she writes 


novels, Jane Marjoram, living apart 
from her husband, and showing in 
her stories the same shady kno 
ledge as Mrs Brockley, who passes 
as her mother. Is Mrs Millerb 
aware that her son, Mr Hug 
Millerby, is compromising himself 
by his attentions to Mrs Darby 
Rorke? If Mrs Millerby had been 
aware of this, would she have in- 
vited these Jadies to her house ?” 

There was no signature to this 
friendly warning. “ What malig- 
nant beast can have written this ?” 
Stephen asked, flushed to the roots 
of his hair and angry. 

“Tam sure I don’t know,” said 
Mrs Millerby. “I never saw the 
handwriting before. It is most 
distressing. I don’t know what 
to think. What am I to do?” 

“We can’t pay any attention 
to an anonymous letter,” said 
Stephen, loudly. “Throw it in 
the fire—that’s the only thing to 
be done. Pity the writer can’t be 
thrown after it.” 

“Yes ; but what if it is true? 
Hugh should be more careful. He 
is so very impetuous.” 

Stephen smiled in spite of him- 
self. “Compromising himself by 
dangling after Mrs Rorke, and at 
the same time proposing to Miss 
Quickset. Pretty well for a 
youngster of four-and-twenty, not 
yet called.” 

“How can he ask me to ask 


such people?” said the dismayed 
lady. 
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“ All in the way of his great 
design, I suppose. You must re- 
member that he is a student of life 
in all its varieties,” 

“ There are some varieties that 
he had better leave alone. How 
am I to get out of it? I can’t 
very well write now and say my 
house is full.” 

“Plead the sudden death of 
a friend of the family,” suggested 
Stephen, rather enjoying his moth- 
er’s embarrassment. 

“Stephen,” she replied, firmly, 
“T can never condescend to a 
lie. What would your father 
say?” 

“ And the end of all things so 
near, too,” he continued. 

“T would never do it. I would 
rather receive thera than put them 
off with a falsehood.” 

“Tuts, mother,” he said, “it 
was only my fun. You. don’t 
mean seriously to say that you 
take the word of an anonymous 
mischief-maker for Gospel truth.” 

“How am I to know that it is 
not true ? And how am Ito receive 
such people ?” 

7 Nobody here will know thém. 
And if they are notorious to Lon- 
don folks, we shall only be sup- 
posed to be marching with the 
times. It will raise our provincial 
town in their estimation.” 

“Stephen, Stephen, how can 

ou say such things?” murmured 
Mrs Millerby, muc scandalised. 

“ But, seriously, you attach far 
too much weight to this anonymous 
slander. You shouldn’t take the 
slightest notice of it. A famous 
novelist like Jane Marjoram is sure 
to have many spiteful enemies.” 

“TI know what I will do,” cried 
Mrs Millerby, after a pause. “I 
will send the letter to Hugh. 
Why didn’t I think of it before? 
He is sure.to know the hand- 
writing.” 

“The handwriting in such cases 
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is always disguised,” commented 
Stephen. ‘ 

“But it would give him an 
opportunity of defending them,” 
she persisted. 

“Tt is not really necessary. The 
fact is,” he continued, after a little 
hesitation, flushing slightly, and 
carefully steadying his voice, “I 
know something about Mrs Brock- 
ley and Mrs Darby Rorke ; and 
Mr Darby Rorke too,” he added. 

* You, Stephen !” said bis mother 
with surprise. “Why, you never 
told me of this.” 

“Did I never mention it?” 
asked he, with an assumption of 
innocence. “That’sodd. I knew 
them very well at one time.” 

“When was that? where? Are 
they all right, then? I thought 
Hugh would not have asked me 
to invite strangers that are what 
-this letter says. But why did 


a never mention before that you 


new them? How did you come 
to know them? You met them in 
London, I suppose. But perhaps 
you don’t, after all, know anything 
more about them than Hugh?” 
Here Mrs Millerby paused, breath- 
less, for a reply. 

“Gently, gently ; one question 
at atime. Where am I to begin ? 
which am I to answer first?” It 
was fortunate for Stephen that his 
mother’s volubility gave him time 
to collect his ideas. 

“ Well, then, are they respect- 
able?” 

“To the best of my knowledge 
and belief, perfectly so. In fact, 
Mrs Brockley used to profess to 
be an old school friend, and a 
sort of relation of yours.” 

“ An old friend of mine! I am 
certain I never knew anybody of 
_ that name.” 

“But that may not have been 
her name when she was a girl.” 

* But why did you never tell 
me before ?’ 


“ There was nothing to su 
it, I suppose. I thought less of 
the relationship because Cecilia— 
Mrs Rorke, that is—used to say 
that her mother never met any. 
body without discovering kinship © 
in some degree.” 

“ Cecilia! Then you know Mrs 
Rorke’s Christian name ? ” 

“ Oh yes,” said Stephen, stolidly, 

Mrs Millerby started, and ex. © 
claimed in a dreamy tone, “ Then 
that explains.” 

“Explains what ?” asked Stephen 
sharply, looking startled for a mo- 
ment. ‘ But pray, conclude your 
catechism, as I must be off into 
town.” 

“ Jane Marjoram’s last novel,” 
replied his mother. “Don’t you 
remember my saying that the old 
clergyman must have been taken 
from my father—just his temper, 
and his ways, and his favourite 
phrases, and the colour of his. 
cheeks, and his white hair brought 
round from behind his ears? And 
the scenery, too, was just like 
Alderbeck, and the Hall about a 
mile from the Rectory. Ah, I 
have it now. It must be Cissy 
Dickson. But she married Squire 
Neaton’s second son, who was in 
the army, and went to India, 
where he died, and I have never 
heard of her for years.” 

“Then Mr Brockley may have 
been, her second husband. In 
fact, I know that Mrs Rorke was 
the daughter of a previous hus- 
band.” 

“ But where did you meet them, 
Stephen? How strange that she 
should have sent no message to 
me, if she was Cissy Dickson, 
though perhaps——” Here Mrs 
Millerby was stopped by some 
reminiscence, which apparently 
she did not wish to communicate. 

“Where did you meet them?” — 
she repeated. a 

“Tt was a long time ago,” said’ | 
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hundred years hence. 


Stephen, in an indifferent tone, 
« when I was at Cambridge.” 


“Indeed! and did you know. 


them well ! ” 

“T used to be pretty often at 
their house.” 

“And what were they doing at 
Cambridge ?” 

“T am sure I don’t know,” 
Stephen answered. Irreverent 
undergraduates in those days said 
that Mrs Brockley had fixed her 
residence in Cambridge with de- 


’ signs upon the dons, and Stephen 


smiled at the recollection. But he 
only said: “Mrs Brockley liked 
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the society of learned men, I sup- 
pose. She professed to be rather 
a scholar herself, I remember, and 
quoted Latin. But I must be off 
to town.” 

“Stay a moment. What about 
Mr Rorke? Was he a don?” 

“No. He was a scamp ?” 

“ A what?” 

“He was a gentleman by birth, 
I believe. But I will tell you 
more another time.” 

“Then the invitation may 
stand ?” 

“Tshould think so,” said Ste- 
phen, and made good his retreat. 


CHAPTER V. 


When Hugh Millerby received 
his brother Stephen’s letter about 
the comet, he was not in high 
spirits, but, on the contrary, utterly 
woe-begone, plunged in the most 
dismal of doleful dumps, humiliat- 
ed to the lowest possible point of 
self-contempt, ready to curse his 
fate and die. 

In vain he had plied himself 
with the approver topics of con- 
solation. one of the plasters 
would stick. They only enven- 
omed the wound. He was dis- 
posed to say in his haste that all 
moralists are quacks. 

In vain he tried to persuade 
himself of the absurdity of hank- 
ering after what he could not get. 
Thi argument produced , in his 
mind for a little an artificial stoic 
calm; but presently there was a 
turn in his thoughts, and the 
logical conclusion stared him in 


the face, that he must be a weak, 


fool to be so horribly disturbed by 
a trival incident. The demonstra- 
tion had the force of necessary 
truth. The conclusion was not 
comforting. 

It would be all the same a 
Perhaps; 


tt 


but it was not the same, it was 
painfully different, now. 

Was it not the great aim of bis 
life to acquire a knowledge of the 
human heart? Certainly. He 
would plant his foot firmly on 
that. Such knowledge comes from 
suffering. He had gained, then, in 
experience. True, but where was 
the knowledge ? He was conscious 
only of the suffering. A very pro- 
fitless item of knowledge this. 

It is strange that after all the 
laughter that the world has spent 
on lovers’ agonies,young men seem 
never the wiser when their turn 
comes. Every schoolboy knows 
that they are transitory, yet when 
the schoolboy is a little older, and 
is caught in the snare, they are 
none the less sharp in passing. 

Hugh Millerby’s position was 
rendered additionally galling by 
the fact that it was a violation of 
his principles to fall in love at all, 
We have already hinted that he 
had a great purpose in life—a 
mighty work to accomplish. The 
precise nature of this great design 
was a mystery, @ secret not re- 
vealed to his most intimate friends, 
although several of them knew that 
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he had a great design. Perhaps it 
was not distinctly formulated even 
to his own mind ; but if this was 
so, it was not the less great on 
that account. Definition, formula, 
as we all know, is abhorrent to 
— conceptions. This much 

ugh Millerby made no secret 
of, that a wide study of all varie- 
ties of life was an essential pre- 
liminary of his achievement. In 
his Oxford days he had even 
formed that heroic intention of 
gceing through the routine of vari- 
ous professions, and he was already 
more than half through his course 
of preparation for the Bar, besides 
having acquired a fair familiarity 
with the stage, both before and 
behind the scenes. His mother 


wished him to take orders and 
become a bishop ; he had thoughts 
of trying a curacy in the East 
End. 


Marriage, of course, for a young 


man thus resolved to sacrifice him- 
self and lead a life of nomadic 
observation, would have been fatal. 
Now why was it that in spite of 
his clear deliberate recognition of 
this cardinal fact, the predestined 
observer of his species was always 
falling inlove? The answer to 
this I must leave to the psycholo- 
gists. I can only chronicle the 
strange parailoxical fact that an 
impartial observer of him, Hugh 
Millerby, the observer by profes- 
sion, would have judged him to be 
a singularly susceptibie youth,born 
to be made a fool of by woman. 
Grace Quickset had given him a 
very gentle refusal, for she was a 
ert pean as well as a very 
eautiful girl, with soft dark eyes 
and a sweet voice, and all the 
charm of the spring-time in her 
opening womanhood. She had 
behaved as girls generally do in 
such circumstances, when they 
rather like the man, and are sorry 
to wound his feelings, and perhaps 
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feel a certain touch of remorse at! 
the sight of a woeful face. Good 
girls are creatures of tender con. 
science, and apt to take blame to ~ 
themselves when a man whom 
they have smiled upon because 
they liked him, wishes to appro. 
priate them all to himself, and con. 
siders himself injured and blighted 
when they refuse. 

As a reasonable man, vowed to 
celibacy for a great purpose, Hugh 
should have been pleased to get — 
off so cheaply. But he was bitter- 
ly disappointed, Such is the per- 
versity of human nature. ay, 
more, he was determined to try 
again. 

He had been too precipitate. 

“Tt is very hard,” she had said, 
tearfully, “to lose one’s friends in 
this way, just when one is begin. 
ning to know them and to Tike 
them. Why did you speak to me? 
I am very sorry you spoke to me, 
It was much better as it was.” 

“Then let it be as if I had not 
spoken,” the ingenious lover had ~ 
suggested. 

* No, that can’t be. It can never 
be the same again after this.” 

He had pressed her to say why, 
foolish man! but could get no 
satisfactory answer. . 

Then it had occurred to him that 
possibly her father had objections 
to his suit. 

He went to the father with a 
most virtuous and honourable re- 
solution. If the father objected, 
he would take his dismissal as 
final, and do his best to forget. 
If not, well—without persecuting 
the girl, he would continue to hope 
and to strive fora more favourable 
answer. 

But if there was anything doubt- 
ful and difficult to interpret in 
the daughter’s answer, there was 
nothing of this kind in the father’s. 
Mr Quickset was courteous and 
calm, but perfectly explicit, as be-. 
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came a man of science. He did 
object. 

“To my character or my posi- 
tion?” the young man &sked, in 
asomewhat husky and unsteady 
voice. 

“T had rather not enter into par- 
ticulars,” Mr Quickset replied. 
“But what do you mean to do?” 

“ Fortunately Iam not under the 
necessity of doing anything. 
Through no merit of mine, I am in 
4 position to marry without enter- 
ing any profession.” 

“That is ‘fortunately’ or ‘ un- 
fortunately’ as ;the case may be,” 
was Mr Quickset’s answer. “ But 
I don’t mean that. What is your 
purpose in life? What use do you 
intend to make of your independ- 
ence? A father, I think, has some 
right to know something on that 
point before intrusting his only 
daughter to a comparative stran- 

er.” 

Unluckily this was a point on 
which Hugh had considerable diffi- 
culty in formulating clear ideas 
even to himself. He could only, 
somewhat shamefacedly, and with 
an appalling consciousness of the 
weakness of his position, stammer 
forth something about an intention 
to write novels when he had ac- 
quired sufficient knowledge of hu- 
man nature. The great concep- 
tion looked miserably poor, almost 
ridiculously so, even in his own 
eyes, when thus expressed in its 
lowest terms. 

Mr Quickset did not smile. He 
only asked in such tones as he 
might have used in a vivd voce ex- 
amination on a scientific subject— 
“On what grounds do you ask me 
to believe that you are capable of 
writing novels?” 
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Thus cornered, Hugh could onl 
laugh in a deprecating way. “] 
suppose I must ask you to take that 
on trust.” 

“T think you must see for your- 
self,” returned Mr Quickset, “ that 
this is asking a good deal.” He 
spoke as if this admission termi- 
nated the discussion. Hugh felt 
that it did, and retired with .as 
much grace as he could. 

He was turning over in his mind 
these disagreeable incidents, which 
had occurred only the day before, 
when Stephen’s letter about the 
comet reached him. Quickset had 
written at once, and the letters had 
crossed one another. 

Children sometimes ask favours 
of their parents, saying to them- 
selves all the time that they will 
not be in the least disappointed if 
the parents say no, But somehow 
when the refusal comes, they find 
themselves not quite so indifferent 
as they had supposed. 

Something like this happened to 
Hugh Millerby. He had said to 


“himself that if Mr Quickset ob- 


jected, he would take his rejection 
as final. Bnt somehow when he 
knew Mr Quickset’s mind, he was 
more disposed to fight against it 
than before. 

His meditations were not pleas- 
ant when he received the letter 
from his brother asking him to see 
the professor about the comet. He 
was smarting from the sense of de- 
feat. His utter rout by the man of 
science was too mortifying to be 
quickly forgotten. 

“ So the end of the world is at 
hand,” he said to himself with 

im humour. “ Well, no matter 

ow soon it comes.” 
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CHAPTER VI, 


When the wheels of life are 
clogged and stiffened by the hu- 
mours of despondency, the onl 
cure is to put the system in brisk 
motion. ugh Miullerby roused 
himself for a spell of work. The 
keen thrusts of Quickset’s scepti- 
cism had not pricked the bladder of 
his ambition ; it had put spurs in 
the side of his intent. 

The work into which he threw 
himself was peculiar. To the or- 
dinary eye he might have appeared 
to be only amusing himself in a 
very aimless and unprofitable way. 
The ordinary mind would have 
augured ill for the future of a 
young man who spert the most 

recious hours of the day in read- 
ing the newspapers, more especially 
if it had been observed that the 
reader confined himself to law re- 


ports and police reports and other 


sensational ephemera. This was 
all that Hugh Millerby appeared to 
be doing. Could Quickset only 
have seen him! But appearances 
are often deceptive, when we have 
not the right clue to their interpre- 
tation. 

He had a defence for this appa- 
rent squandering of his time. It 
was not what it seemed. Whether 
the defence was sound or not is 
not for me to say, but it was at 
least plausible. He did not read 
out of mere vulgar curiosity, and 
for the mere sake of passing excite- 
ment. No: he read to acquire a 
knowledge of human nature, and 
we know that he had an object in 
this acquisiticn. The persistency, 
then, with which he read the news- 
papers, was not a sign of vacuous 
purposelessness but a measure of 
the extent to which he was absorbed 
in the pursuit of his great design. 

“My dear sir,” he would have 
said, if he had been interviewed 


on the subject, “it is the greatest 
possible mistake to depend too 
much on yourself. For any great 
work you must enlist the service of 
others. You must make use of the 
eyes and ears of others. You can- 
not do everything yourself. Your 
work must inevitably be thin and 
bodiless if you attempt it. Now, 
if human nature is your subject, 
where are you to go but to the ab- 
stract and brief chronicles of the 
time? What other repertory is 
there? You get forty times as 
much in one paper as you could 
collect in a month if you wentinto- 
the highways and by ways for your-. 
self. You get the collected results. 
of hundreds of systematic, alert, 
and practised inquirers. Very lit- 
tle of the vast subject of human 
nature can come within the pur- 
view of one unaided individual. Of 
course you must learn something— 
all that you can—at first hand for 
yourself, just. to acquire the Tieces- 
sary tact in judging of evidence, 
But beyond that the more you 
trust your unconscious fellow- 
workers the better.” 

This was Hugh Millerby’s trium- 
phant defence of his apparent tri- 
fling. And he had a great common- 
place book, full of cuttings and 
notes. Full? Well, not exactly 
full, perhaps. And as he turned 
over the leaves this morning before 
beginning work, he observed with 
some remorse that the entries were 
irregular, not quite continuous, in 

oint of date. There were gaps 
ere and there. But it would be 
full in time. 

He made a good many entries. 
this morning, and felt much better - 
when he shut the book and sallied 
forth to lunch at his club—the 
Junior Pantheon. 

It was singularly cold unsettled_ 
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weather for the time of year ; and 
there was a freshness and a nip in 
the air, very inspiriting after the 
hot suns of July to a man in flac- 
cid condition. Hugh Millerby’s 
spirits rose as he walked briskly 
along, with the wind at his back. 
As he held back his head, the bet- 
ter to keep his hat on, the clouds 
caught his eye. “ Bad weather for 
the comet!” thought he. “My 
father will think this a providen- 
tial interposition to ‘cover the ad- 
yance of the thing. No doubt he 
thinks the veil was lifted just long 
enough to let Stephen have a goo 
look, and then dropped again.” 
Hugh lunched early,—of course 
on principle—he did everything on 
principle, or at least found a prin- 
ciple for everything that suited his 
inclination,—and there was age | 
in the dining-room of the clu 
when he arrived, except a foreign 
Count, a temporary member, whom 
Adam Napier had _ introduced. 


‘ Who Adam Napier was we shall 


see presently. 

Count Ramassy—this was his 
name—was seated at one of the 
small tables by a window, a distin- 
guished-looking man, with firm 
aquiline features, and a grave 
mien—noticeably grave for so 
young a man—a man who would 
have been judged by his appear- 
ance to be not more than two or 
three and twenty. He nodded 
gravely to Millerby, who joined 
him at his little table. 

Poor Millerby! He was in a 
run of bad luck. He had almost 
succeeded in banishing all thoughts 
of the harrowing Quickset from his 
mind. He might reasonably have 
expected a conversation with a 
stranger from a distant land to 
complete the beneficial change. A 
nobleman all the way from Austria 
might have been counted on as a 
diversion, But ill-luck would not 
have it so. The dreaded name, 
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charged with painful memories, 
was introduced before his second 
glass of claret. 

A word or two on casual sub- 
jects, and for want of a better 
topic Millerby broached the comet. 
You will remember that he had not 
yet received any injunction to keep 
it dark. 

“ Are you interested in comets, 
at all?” he began. “A brother of 
mine, who is a bit of an astronomer, 
has just discovered rather a rarity 
in that way, which ought to make 
some sensation, if he is right in his 
calculation of its orbit.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Ramassy. 

“It seems that it will just about 
meet the earth. In fact he cal- 
culates that there must be a 
collision.” 

“ Rather astartling prospect.” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose there is 
any harm in comets.” 

“ A disputed point, however.” 

“Then you know something of 
astronomy.” 

“Not a great deal,” Ramassy 
answered. ‘ Quite as an amateur. 
I have a small observatory at my 
own place. 
interest in most branches 
science.” 

“So I might have supposed, 
from your acquaintance with 
Adam Napier.” 

“ Ah, that was a curious acci- 
dent,” said Ramassy, with a faint 
smile. “You have heard how I 
met him ?” 

“No,” said Hugh, “I have 
not.” 

“It was such a curious coin- 
cidence that I fancied he might 
have mentioned itto you. I had 
the misfortune on my way here, 
either at Calais or before reachin 
it, to lose part of my baggage, an 
among other things Meng f= of 
introduction.” 

“ But you had been in England 
before ?” said Hugh, in.answer to 

uM, 


I take a dilettante- 
of 


, 
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the narrator’s pause for some ex- 
pression of sympathy. 

“No; never in my life.” 

“Then I must compliment you 
on your knowledge of the language. 
You —. have been born here, 
you speak it so perfectly.” 

“T have not much credit by 
that. Ihad an English nurse and 
an English tutor. But it was an 
awkward predicament, was it not? 
seeing that I had but a limited 
time, and wished to make as many 
acquaintances as possible.” 

“Tt must have thrown you out, 
of course, till you recovered your 
baggage, or got fresh letters.” 

“Yes; and one does not like 
troubling one’s friends over again 
for that sort of thing. But I was 
very fortunate. I had a letter to 
Mr. Adam Napier, among others. 
He has already a reputation, as 
you know, on the Continent ; and 
he happened to cross in the same 
boat with myself from Calais.” 

“ And you introduced yourself 
without any letter?” 

“Yes. But how did I know 
him? I willtell you. I was struck 
with the appearance of a young 
man lying on one of the seats, ap- 
parently not much enjoying the 
passage, with his head resting on 
a little black travelling-bag, and 
while I was looking at him, my 
eye accidentally caught his name 
on the label. So I introduced my- 
self and explained matters to him, 
and we became very good friends 
at once. Curious coincidence, was 
it not? He was perhaps the man 
in all England that I most wished 
to meet. If I were superstitious, 
1 might take it as an omen.” 

“Now you interest me,” said 
Hugh, with a smile ; “an omen of 
what ?” 

“ Of success in my mission,” an- 
swered Ramassy, evasively. 

“Pardon me for asking so blunt 
a question,” said Hugh ; “but it is 
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not often that one meets a scientific 
man who thinks of omens. Ihaye 
been brought up in an atmosphere 
of omens myself.” 

“T may tell you about it another 
time ; but it is rather a serious 
matter—for club conversation. He 
is an excellent fellow, Napier, is he 
not ?” 

“ A first-rate fellow,” said Mil- 
lerby, warmly. 

“He is engaged to the young . 
Miss Quickset, I hear. <A charm. 
ing girl.” 

“T had not heard that,” answer. 
ed Hugh, with a change of tone 
which did not escape the attention 
of his companion. 

“ But what about your comet?” 
asked Ramassy, abruptly changing 
the conversation after a pause, 
in which Hugh occupied himself 
busily with his luncheon. “Could 
your brother let me have the posi- 
tion of it to send to my man at 
home ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Hugh, feeling 
in his pocket. “ He has just sent 
his calculations to me to show to 
Quickset. I thought I had put 
them in my pocket, but I must 
have left them at my rooms.” 

“ Any time will do. Not good 
weather for observations, is it ?” 

“No,” said Hugh. “By the 
by, are you likely to see Quickset 
soon? I might send you the papers 
and let you pass them on to him.” 

“He dines with me to-night at 
the Pantheon.” 

“The very thing. How can lI 
let you have the papers? I am 
going to Raspian’s this afternoon, 
—you know Raspian, the editor of 
the ‘ Serapeum ’ ?—but I have a call 
to make before, and I am afraid 
can hardly be at my rooms till 
after. Suppose I send them down 
to the Pantheon before your din- 
ner-hour.”’ 

It turned out that the Count 


was going to Raspian’s also, andit @ 
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was arranged that he should call 
for the papers on his way back. 

“ Talking of Quickset,” said 
Ramassy presently, after this was 
agreed upon; “you know Quick- 
set, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” said Hugh. 

“He is not a rich man, I 
believe ?” 

“Not over-rich, I daresay.” 

“Scientific men are not over-re- 
munerated in this country. So he 
is not over-rich ? ” 

There was something in the 
Count’s manner of putting these 
questions that seemed to indi- 
cate more than gossipy curiosity. 
Probably also there was some- 
thing in Hugh’s face of a desire to 
know what this manner meant, for 
after a little hesitation the Count 
said— 

“You wonder why I question 
you about this? Well, I wish to 
ask your advice about a matter in 
which I don’t very well know how 
to proceed. You will give me your 
advice frankly, will you not ?” 

Hugh promised to do so. 

“T have a place on the Lake of 
Como that I make very little use 
of, and for various reasons” (here 
a shade of sadness crossed the 
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speaker’s face) “am not likely 
even to visit for a year or two. 
Now, do you think that Quickset 


‘would be offended if I were to 


offer him the use of it for as many 
months as he liked ?” 

‘“‘T don’t see why he should be,” 
answered Hugh promptly. 

“ But Englishmen are- so sensi- 
tive about anything like patron- 
age,” persisted the Count, “It 
would be no sacrifiag for me, of 
course ; in fact it would. be rather 
a favour to me, for the house is 
practically shut up, and would be 
much the better for somebody liv- 
ing init. It would be decidedly 
a favour to me if Quickset would 

o there.” 
“ Why don’t you let it?” asked 


— ; 

he Count shook his head sadly. 
“T cannot do that. But,” he re- 
sumed, after a pause, “you don’t 
think he would be offended ?” 

“T can’t answer for him. I can 
only say that I don’t see why he 
should be.” 

“He would not take it as an in- 
sulting—a—a—condescension ? ” 

“Why should he ?” 

“You relieve my mind,” said 
Count Ramassy.. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Good fellow that,” mused 
Hugh Millerby, as, still conscious 
of having to keep down a certain 
uneasy pain at his heart, he threw 
himself into a hansom, and made 
for the residence of Mrs. Darb 
Rorke. It was one of those sma 
houses with stuccoed Palladian 
fronts which lie in labyrinthine 
streetfuls to the south of Kensing- 
ton Gardens, behind the line of 
statelier mansions. 

Hugh was received by thelady’s 
mother, with whom he was an és- 
pecial favourite. 


**So you have come for Cecilia, 
have you?” said she; “ to take her 
to Mr Raspian’s grand parade. 

“For yourself and Mrs Rorke, 
if you pase, Mrs Brockley,” 
emended Hugh politely. 

“No, not for me, if you please. 
It’s not for the likes of me. [I’m 
not good enough for such very 
select assemblies. You see, what 
it is to be the mother of a celeb- 
rity, Mr Millerby. They don’t 
want me. It’s my gifted daughter. 
I have seen a good many univer- 
sity men in my time, and some of 
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them not very distinguished for 
politeness, but I must say I don’t 
think much of your new school, 
though they do give themselves so- 
ciety airs, I am afraid Mr Ras- 
pian did not take afirst in the 
school of politeness. That branch 
of education is sadly neglected in 
our universities.” 

Hugh was puzzled at this out- 
burst, but gravely acquiesced. “I 
am afraid it is. They might en- 
dow researgh in the subject.” 

« And put Mr Raspian on to it. 
I am sure he has a great deal to 
learn.” 

“A lady professor might be 
useful to give the. study a start,” 
suggested Hugh. 

“Oh, no; women have quite 
enough to do with private pupils. 
I’m not in favour of any of your 
Radical fads. It’s custom, I sup- 
pose. My father was a Conserva- 
tive, my first husband was a Con- 
servative, my second husband wasa 
Conservative, and—well, you see I 
have lived in what you would call 
a stagnant atmosphere. No other 
climate would suit me now. I am 
too old to change now.” 

“Don’t say that, Mrs. Brockley. 
Who knows? If an earnest and 
impassioned Liberal should suc- 
ceed in persuading you ' 

“ No, no, Mr Millerby,” returned 
the lady, with a coquettish toss of 
the head. “ Oil and vinegar don’t 
mix.” 

“T will not presume to ask 
which is the oil and which is the 
vinegar. Oilis a soft and gentle 
liquid, and would rightly typify—” 

“You had better not pursue the 
subject,” said Mrs Brockley, sharp- 
ly, “or you may get mixed, though 
the oil and vinegar can’t.” 

“But what is the matter with 
poor Raspian ?” 

“Nothing very much, I daresay. 
The little man is good enough in 
his way. I have always been accus- 








tomed to intellectual society to. — 
My father was a great reader. 


I was born, I may say, ina library, 
But then an _ intellectual man 
should be a gentleman. I am old. 
fashioned enough to like the polite. 
ness of the old school. 
can’t be very agreeable company 
unless he is a gentleman—can he 


Mr Millerby ? And that is appar- 


ently what Mr Raspian is not!” 


“You must have seen the wrong 


side of him, somehow,” pleaded 
Hugh. “I assure you he is a very 
pleasant fellow.” 

“Via media tutissimus,” re- 
turned Mrs Brockley. 

our motto, I see. 

ou understand Mr Raspian as 
well as I do, though you don’t say 
so. Well, I will give you anex. 
ample of him, at see how you 
can get out of that. We had Mr 
Raspian here for dinner one even- 
ing, and he took me in, and from 
the soup to the desert not one 
word of his conversation did he 
direct to me. He would persist in 
talking at Cecilia the whole time. 
It was no great loss, it is true ; for 
he had nothing to converse about 
but books and bookbindings and 
pictures, and this hotel in Swit- 
zerland, and the~ other picture- 
gallery in Italy. You know the 
kind of thing,” she continued volu- 
bly, mimicking the Oxford drawl, 
—“*What a lovely bit of road 
that is between San Bremo and 
San Fremo—particularly from the 
bridge at the bottom of the hill 
about half-way, the view along the 
stream is really enchanting !’ or, 
‘Ah, of course you did not miss 
the gallery at Cosavicentio. That 
is a sweet Correggio in the corner, 


but it ought to be hung in a better — 


light. It is quite thrown away 
there.’ And so on. Would you 
believe it ? the man actually t 

hin back on me, and when I tried 


to lead the conversation to Hindoo — 


A man 


“That's — 
know you, 
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architecture and the scenery on 
the Ganges, he was positively 
rude : he only stared for a moment, 
and then went on about having to 
get out and walk up the hill some- 
where or other ‘ amidst a tropical 
flush of verdure and colour. 
tropical flush of bad manners, 
thought I.” 

a Certainly,” answered the apol- 
ogist, overwhelmed by this on- 
slaught on his friend, “I am sur- 

rised to hear that Raspian be- 
haved so badly. No doubt the 


talk of the university dons does 
. sometimes run a little too much 
on reminiscences of Continental 
You should have put him 


travel. 
down.” 

“ Ah, well, I was obliged to be 
civil to the man, don’t you know, 
for Cecilia’s sake, and pretend to 
be interested. He might have got 
some of his understrappers to 
‘slate’? her next book. t know 
the lingo, you see. One must 
make friends with the mammon 
of unrighteousness. So I had to 
content myself with talking him 
over after he left.” 

“And he missed the opportu- 
nity of a valuable lesson, which 
might have been as useful to him 
as any two of his long vacation 
rambles.” 

“What is it that the Latin poet 
says about travellers? ” asked Mrs 
Brockley, putting forefinger to 
brow meditatively. ‘ What is it ? 
Celum non animutum. But my 
Latin is getting rusty.” 

“Do you mean to say that you 
know Latin ?” said Millerby, with 
4 respectful air, eager to pacify. 
“Not many ladies possess that ac- 
¢omplishment.” 

“T dip into Horace sometimes,” 
answered she, lightly. “ My father 
taught me Greek as well as Latin, 
and made me read Horace to him 
tegularly. I don’t remember much 
ofmy Greek now.” . (She might 
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have added that her knowledge 
originally was limited to the alpha- 
bet.) “ What is the use of it to 
me?” she asked, holding out her 
hands with the palms upwards, 
“Tam the mother of a celebrity, 


A @.nd of course the mothers of cele 


rities are illiterate and unpresent- 
able, and only tolerated for the 
sake of their daughters. ‘Let 
me introduce you to Mrs Darby 
Rorke,’” she continued, mimick- 
ing a very ceremonious introduc- 
tion. “*‘I have long wished for 
the honour.’ I have seen a dozen 
celebrities introduced to my cele- 
brated daughter in one evening, 
and me—only her mother—a thing 
of no consequence—left to the 
tender mercies of some shy un- 
comfortable nincompoop of a 
youth who had been tethered to 
me, and was too timid to leave, 
and shifted from one leg to the 
other, and desperately pumped up 
conversation about my daughter’s 
novels, as if I had never seen any- 
thing, and knew nothing, and had 
lived all my life as her mother. 
Oh, I assure you, it’s not a very 
enviable position being the mother 
of a celebrity. People of genius 
shouldn’t have mothers. Let me 
advise you, Mr Millerby, never 
have a mother. They are dread- 
ful encumbrances.” 

“ Well, well,” sighed the young 
man thus admonished, in a tone 
of plaintive sorrow. “Shy un- 
comfortable nincompoop! Little 
did I think when prided my- 
self in having monopolised the 
most brilliant talker in the com- 
sc, or 

“Nonsense, Mr Millerby,” in- 
terrupted she. “There was a time, 
perhaps. But one can’t talk with- 
out sympathy ; and we don’t get 
much of that when we w old 
and withered. But,” she con- 
tinued, not giving him time to 
protest, “ you know I didn’t mean 
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you. You are always very polite 
to me—just like your brother.” 

“ My brother ! ” exclaimed Hugh, 
in unfeigned astonishment. 

Now the truth was, that al- 
though Mrs Brockley had known 
Stephen Millerby at Cambridge, 
Mrs Rorke for some reason had 

rsuaded her not to mention the 
actto Hugh. But in the excite- 
ment of talking she could not 
always keep her reservations in 
mind, and she let out this refer- 
ence to Hugh’s brother before she 
remembered the compact of sil- 
ence. However, she recovered her- 
self with great promptitude. 

“ Did I say your brother? Dear 
me! I must be losing my wits. It 
was a mere penna lingue. I meant 
— mother. You see I have 

n accustomed to so much atten- 
tion,” she continued, resuming her 
grievance. 

“Naturally,” interjected Hugh, 
as the celebrated daughter entered, 
putting on her gloves, and wel- 
comed him with a cordial smile. 

“Go and get ready now,” she 
said to her mother, “ and don’t 
keep us waiting longer than you 
can help.” 

But “ Festina lente,” was the 


eA. 


lady. “Iam not going with you, 
I have had enough of Mr Raspian 
already. You don’t catch me in 
any of his parliaments of prigs, 
It may be very enjoyable for you, 
but rd am tired of trotting about 
@s a disagreeably necessary appen- 
dage to a gifted daughter.” 

“ Nonsense, mother ; go and put. 
your things on.” 

“ Yes, dearie, I will go and put 
my things on. But I will not go 
with you to be gorgonised with 
a stony British stare by Messrs. 
Scissors and Paste. The mother 
of a genius may not be ornamen- 
tal, but she can be useful, and [ 
will do some shopping. Mr Mil- 
lerby, let me repeat my advice to 
you. If you are a man of genius, 
whatever you do, don’t havea 
mother. Good afternoon,” and Mrs 
Brockley left the room. 

“Can’t we persuade her to 
change her mind?” asked Hugh. 
Mrs Rorke shook her head. So 
they had to go without the “dis- 
agreeably necessary appendage.” 

One good service the volatile 
lady had rendered to Mr Hugh 
Millerby. He was no longer de- 
jected. 
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Srvce that in Literature, Science, 
Philosophy, History, Politics, there 
is so constant a dragging up of 
“questions” from the darkest 
nooks and the profoundest deeps, 
it isa strange thing that nobody 
should have been inspired to ask, 
What has become of the middle 
classes? At a time not very far 
distant—no bad old time, but one 
that seems to have been as en- 
lightened and as reasonable as an 
that has since ensued—the middle 
classes were understood to be the 
soundest, the purest, the strongest, 
the wisest in all the land ; and as 
such they received homage from 
ay and platform continually. 

or every civic virtue, for every 
domestic excellence, they were 
celebrated in strains of fervid 
panegyric that went on for nearly 
twenty years. It was said, it was 
believed, and there was reason to 
believe, that with such a middle 
class as commerce had grown and 
education had nourished in Great 
Britain since the beginning of the 
century, there could be no fear for 
the stability and peace of the em- 
pire. Bred in homes that were to 
other homes what model farms 
are to other farms ; more racy of 
the soil than the weak and spindle- 
grown aristocracy, and yet un- 
stained by the muck of it ; fresh, 
young, vigorous, inventive, ready, 
the future was for them; and 
happy was the country which, 
whoever seemed to control its 
affairs, must remain henceforth 
under the direction of the abound- 
ing indomitable common-sense of 
such a middle-class. Every man 
of fifty who takes an interest in 
public business must recollect the 
strain, and he will probably re- 
member, also, how proud and com- 
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fortable it made him feel. And 
as a matter of fact, the, middle 
classes’ did exercise for a consider- 
able period the dominant authorit 
in all affairs of Government. Their 
name was heard, their influence 
was felt, everywhere ; and seeing 
how rapidly they increased in 
number and in wealth, it did seem 
prensete enough that they would 

e the commanding power in Great. 
Britain for many generations, and 
a wise and strong power too. 

Now what has become of them ? 
The times of which we are speak- 
ing are not very remote. There 
are men still alive who can look 
back to “the Whig oligarchies,”&c., 
before the reign ofthe middle classes 
began, and a ready it seems to be 
quite over! Let the gentle reader 
ask himself when he heard of the 
middle classes last. Five-and- 
twenty years ago you could not 
open a newspaper without alight- 
ing upon some reference to them 
and their sentiments,—what they 
would certainly demand, what they 
would indignantly resist, how fatal 
their hostility would be in such 
and such a case—and so forth. 
But now? It is hardly an ex- 
aggeration to say that the name of 
the dodo appears as often in the 
public prints as any mention of the 
middle classes. We whose business. 
it is to study the political press do 
not remember any recent reference- 
to them at all in the discussion of 
affairs, or as contributing to the 
voice of public opinion. Of classes. 
we hear very much, no doubt ; but. 
of the great middle classes, as they 
used to be called, nothing. To- 
judge from all that is written in 
the newspapers and spouted from 
platforms, those classes are effaced, 
and only two remain for the politi- 
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cian to deal with—landlords, and 
the most indigent and ignorant 
poor. 

Now surely there is somethin 
very remarkable about this; an 
it will not appear less strange 
when we consider who the middle 
classes are, and whence they 
spring, and what their numbers 
and their condition at this day. 
Take all this into account, and, 
while the claims that were made 
for them afew years ago will seem 
well justified, we shall wonder yet 
more at their disappearance as an 
active political power. 

In defining the middle classes, we 
should exclude the whole race of 
ancient landed gentry: they belong 
rather to the aristocratic sections of 
society. Leave them out, and the 
middle classes will be composed of 
the vast class of men who in this 
nation of shopkeepers have become 
more or less rich by generations of 
trade. The whole mercantile and 
commercial fraternity are included, 
from the millionaire banker and 
mine-owner to the well-to-do re- 
tailer of all the numerous High 
Streets in the three kingdoms. 
_All the professional classes are 
‘ineluded—they in their tens of 
thousands ; and the host of inde- 
_—_ persons who draw income 
rom the savings of commercial 
forefathers ; and the greater host 
of men, for the most part decently 
nurtured and educated, who are 
employed as managers and clerks 
in the conduct of the enormous 
trade of the country. Put all 
these and the likes of them to- 
gether, and it will be seen that the 
middle classes form a very large 
part of the whole community ; and 
that their share of the nation’s 
business, its thought, its enterprise, 
its experiments, its invention—of 
all that nourishes while it employs 
energy and activity of mind—is 
far greater than that of any other 
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section of society. Such aclass 


might well be expected to make 
its influence predominant in the 
conduct of public affairs: an in. 
fluence generous and wise. For, 
numerous as they are, what do the 
middle classes represent? They 
represent, for the most part, the 
pick of the people. 

From all that is said about the 
poor, it would be reasonable to infer 
that the working classes have had 
no share in the vast commercial 
sags ef of the last half-century, 

ut that would be very erroneous — 
indeed. To say nothing about 
wages and the standard of living, 
the apparently unsuspected truth 
is, that thousands and thousands 
of working-class families have been 
borne into comfort, and even into 
affluence, on the flood of prosperity 
of which the fount was Watt’s tea- 
kettle. Contrary to the common 
assumption, the middle class of a 
hundred years ago did not breed 
all the families of the middle classes 
of to-day. A certain number of 
them, no doubt, are sprung from 
the order of gentlefolk, continuing 
a stock centuries old; others—a 
much larger contingent—do not 
know who their people were, or 
where they were, three generations 
ago. But by far the larger num- 
ber are the sons and grandsons of 
men who were born in the lower ~ 
ranks of society, or themselves 
began life deep down in the social 
scale. In other words, the middle 
classes of the present time have 
been and are recruited from that 
order of men who are said to 
make themselves; the men who 
cannot be kept down; the labo- 
rious, the vigorous, the shrewd, 
the foreseeing ; the strongest and 
best natural brains in the commu- 
nity. More particularly, be 
it observed, they come from the 
proved best men of the lower 
classes, whose intelligence, taken 
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inthe unrefined lump, is now re- 
uted to be the purest and most 
trustworthy in existence. Then 
we have to remember that a vast 


pro ortion of the wealth of the 


nation, and nearly all its govern- 
ing institutions, have long been in 
the hands of the middle classes— 
from the omnipotent House of 
Commons to the feeblest town 
council : that they conirol the 
machinery of industry and com- 
merce ; and, besides filling the pro- 
fessions, occupy almost all the 
offices of all the churches. Lastly, 
although they may have really no 
greater stake in the prosperity of 
the empire than poorer men—for 
asinking British empire means a 
starving British people—yet they 
seem to have more to lose ; and 
with a better knowledge of the 
world’s affairs, might be supposed 
more keen to perceive the begin- 
nings of misfortune, as well as 
more resolute in correcting un- 
wary government and withstand- 
ing error in public business. 

Here, then, we have reasons 


' enough to justify those who used 


to tell us that the authority of 
the aristocratic class having died 
a natural death, a better day for 
the empire had dawned in the 
ascendancy of the great middle 
classes, and the more certainl 

because their sympathies strenk 
downward. There is no difficulty 
as all in understanding the preten- 
sions of these classes to govern, 
nor the joy of all good social philo- 
sophers at the thought that their 
influence must extend as their 
numbers increased, and as suc- 
ceeding generations, more educated 
but not yet enervated, became ac- 
customed to wield the power that 
had passed into their hands, The 
wonder is all the other way. There 
was no mistake about the con- 


ditions which should have given’ 


tothe middle classes a predominant 
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authority in the conduct of affairs’ 
nor any apparent error in the ex- 
pectation that that authority must 
continne and increase as by a law 
of nature. The fact is, however, 
that after a little while there 
seems to be an end of it altogether. 
Not more than thirty year ago— 
between 1850 and 1860—the mid- 
dle classes were acclaimed the brain 
and backbone, the sense and sinew 
of the nation ; and they believed 
what they heard, believed in them- 
selves, raised their voices on all 
due occasion, and were practically 
omnipotent. Now they are abso- 
lutely silent, speaking not even 
when they are spoken to, all nerve- 
less, indifferent or ashamed, and 
to all appearance done for as a 
political force. 

But meanwhile, perhaps, they 
have lost much of the advantage 
or many of the qualities that 
should have kept them in the 
van of affairs? Nothing of the 
kind. On the contrary, the mid- 
dle classes are far more numerous, 
far more wealthy, far better edu- 
cated and amalgamated, than they 
were thirty years ago. From 
above, the younger sons of the 
aristocracy have been dropping 
into the more active ranks of the 
middle class—“ going into trade.” 
From below, the best men of the 
working class are still pushing up ; 
and there is the natural growth of 
families well nurtured and well 
equipped with money, education, 
intercourse, and travel for the 
business and ambitions of this life. 
Some failure of enterprise there 
may seem to be ; but what passes 
for enfeebled energy is diminished 
oprortunity. Steam-machinery 
may be employed in very many 
ways, and for many purposes ; 
but its uses are not illimitable. 
There is a point, indeed, at which 
they must be exhausted ; and there 
is no such field now for the ener- 
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getic and inventive man as there 
was forty years ago: a circum- 
stance which seems to be somehow 
overlooked in all discussion of the 
condition and prospect of trade. 
But if education strengthens the 
mind, if science nourishes and ex- 
perience steadies it, there must be 
as much of sound faculty in the 
middle classes as ever there was, 
ormore. And yet we see what 
we see. These tens of thousands 
of advanced citizens have virtually 
given up all interference in the 
_ conduct of affairs. The humilia- 
tions which only a few years ago 
would have raised them like a flood 
they feel not or do not seem to 
feel. They witness the abandon- 
ment of all the principles upon 
which they and their forefathers 
built up the most splendid and 
beneficent empire ever seen in the 
world, and have not a yea or a 
nay to pa to it. Not only their 
pride—which is a most noble pride 
—but their prosperity suffers. 
They know that their fortunes are 
involved in the tempestuous con- 
fusion into which home politics 
have been whipped by “ the pri- 
mordial forces of society.” When 
they look abroad, they see the 
menace that rings the empire 
about like a narrowing circle of 
flameless fire ; and the thought 
must answer to 
. the picture of the scorpion, of 
which, under similar circum- 
stances, the tail stings the head. 

If they ask why all this should 
be, they find themselves in the 
presence of no mystery. Cause is 
as plain as consequence : the one 
comes into vision at the same mo 
ment as the other, as twin stars 
do. And whether the domestic dis- 
order or the foreign menace is con- 
sidered, the cause is seen at once 
to be no overruling of Providence, 
nothing to reduce us to patience 
and prayer with folded hand, but 
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something that deserves to be — 
kicked under all circumstances, 
That the whole world is overcome 
by the spirit of Fatalism, mumb- 
ling about “manifest destiny” here 
and “ manifest destiny ” there, has 
often been remarked. But it ig 
hardly Fatalism to submit while 
order, peace, pride, prosperity, ex- 
istence itself, are violated and 
endangered by a pack of vices of 
the very commonest kind. Is 
class hatred a new thing ? or is 
there any reason to begin to respect. 
it as a providential medicament or 
as a scourge of God? What has 
happened to party venom, to per- 
sonal spite, to disordered vanity, 
to gambling ambition, that they 
and the mischief they do should 
be tolerated nowadays ? Nothing 
that anybody in this world is 
aware of ; and yet it is to such 
coarse vices as these, together with 
another thing by no means rare or 
sacred— incompetency —that all 
the shame and the danger of the 
empire are du. Nevertheless, 
they who are most capable of un- 
derstanding the evils of the time, 
who are most likely to suffer by 
them, and who are best able to 
make their voices heard in protest, 
are mum as mice. 

It is a strange unnatural state 
of things, for which there seems 
to be no immediate explanation. 
Hitherto it has been ebserved that 
classes and castes are extremely 
cacao of whatever power they may 

ave got into their hands, keen in 
scenting danger to their possessions 
and privileges, and ready in combi- 
nations of defence. At present 
the middle classes in Great Britain 
appear to have lost even such in- 
stincts as these. Considering what 
they are, it might have been ex- 
pected that they would have risen 
against the shame as, shame, the 
folly as folly, with which the affairs. 
of the empire were carried on for 
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full five years. It is surely no 
unwarranted belief that not very 
long ago they would have been 
stung by the disgrace alone to 
kick out such contentious experi- 
mentalising blundering at the head 
of affairs. But they seem to have 
been moved neither by the shame 
nor the injury. They failed even 
in the commoner attribute of the 
middle classes wherever they exist, 
enlightened selfishness. They knew 
well enough that this is an empire 
of trade. Broken empire, broken 
trade; broken trade, broken for- 
tunes all over the country, and in 
all likelihood broken crowns too, 
And the Queen’s Ministers were 
not onlyplunging the population in- 
to the poverty implied in “ broken 
empire, broken trade,” but were 
teaching them at the same time, 
that it is lawful, and even a duty, 
to knock property on the head 
and take its goods. And yet 
the middle classes, who are so 
deeply concerned in the destruc- 
tion of our commercial prosperity 
and the legalising of consequent 
bread-riots, had nothing whatever 
to say to the mischief-makers : 
which is as if the farmer stood gaz- 
ing out of window while his head- 
man fumbled at a box of matches 
over a heap of light combustibles 
lately fetched into his rick-yard. A 
weakened sense of patriotism,indif- 
ference in public affairs, may be un- 
derstood well enough ; but it is not 
easy to explain an apathy like this. 
In presence of it, the Fatalist might 
very well quote his favorite say- 
ing, that whom the gods foes © 
destroy they madden; for surely 
this is a kind of madness, and 
the saying itself has survived to 
account for the mysterious loss 
of perception and common-sense 
which does sometimes afflict whole 
communities even to their ruin. 
Here perhaps we have as good an 
explanation as another. It may be 
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that through a combination of cir- 
cumstances, of which some might 
be mentioned with confidence, the 
great middle classes have passed 
into one of those moods which 
overtake nations as well as men— 
moods which their posterity call 
“unaccountable.” If so, then let 
us pray for a man to rouse them 
out of it, for it is a melancholy 
that has lasted too long. There 
are many, however, both English 
and foreign, who say that there 
will be no awakening from this 
fatal mood without a blow ; then 
let us pray for the blow, so that it 
be not the crushing stroke which 
European Concert has been so 
temptingly invited to aim at an 
empire that would “cut * ” 80 
beautifully at its decease. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the danger that 
still threatens us, is of this kind. 
If we are to be roused by a war in 
the present condition of our arma- 
ment and of our relations with the 
rest of the world, it will be 4 life- 
and-death struggle that we are 
roused for—a struggle like that 
which, though it might have ended 
in the destruction of all Coant Bis- 
marck’s hopes did end in Sedan 
and the milliards ; and this is not 
what they mean to prescribe, per- 
haps, who say that we shall never 
be ourselves again till our blood is 
stirred and our energies restrung 
by war. In that direction there is 
not much to hope for—very much 
to fear; which is the reason why 
men of the highest courage in these 
islands, being also men of know- 
ledge and ielanenh, silently admit 
that we must endure the shame 
that is put upon us, peril though 
it is as well as humiliation. 

Where, then, are we to look for 
the much-desired regeneration of 
— Maybe it will spring from 
the melée of parties which we shall 
soon witness. 


This Parliament is 
about to break up. When that 
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time comes, the evil genius who 
has so strangely imposed himself 
upon the country will join in the 
fray of the elections. The last 
hope of the Prime Minister must 
fail if he does not leave his his- 
torians to say that through all 
his misfortunes he enjoyed the 
confidence of the people; and 
therefore it is to be expected that 
he will spend the last great efforts 
of his life at the next general 
election. But he will be content 
with the triumph of a great major- 
ity at the polls, if that he can 
gain. There is little likelihood 
that he would live long in office 
with such a Parliament as the 
next will be; and it is too late 
to return to the business of op- 
position over again. 

But as soon as it is seen that 
his final retirement is at hand, we 
shall also see such a hurly-burly of 


_ and factions as this century "a 


as not witnessed. The mere an- 
ticipation of it brings to mind Car. 
lyle’s “jar of Egyptian tamed 
vipers, each striving to get its 
head uppermost.” Now it may be 
that even the then great middle 
classes will remain inert, Possibly 
from the men of ten thousand a. 
year to the man of two hundred, 
they will continue in the dull and 
nerveless state in which they are 
at present sunk, tamely allowing 
demagogy to appoint the Ransom 
Commissioners who are to reward 
the masses for keeping it in office 
and a gold-laced coat. If they do, 
they will learn before long that 
they have fought their last fight, 
have lost their last chance, and 
have nothing before them but sub- 
mission to a spell of State robbery, 
the natural terminus of which isa 
bloody civil war. 
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A RECENT RIDE TO HERAT. 


We were tired of Tirpul. Tir- 
pul is the position to which, under 
stress of circumstances over which 
we had no control, the Afghan 
Boundary Commission had been 
driven from Badghis. A very 
good position too. In-front of us 
was the Hari Rud, swollen by the 
late rains into a mighty brick-red 
torrent, whose surface, strewn with 
the wreckage of many a far-off for- 
est, told its own tale of ruin and 
destruction, They said there had 
never been such a flood ; and cer- 
tainly there were no signs. visible 
of anything like it in recent years. 
Spanning the river in front of us 
stood the one bridge which exists 
between Herat and Pul-i-Khatun ; 
and though the bridge looked crazy 
enough to give way to a far less 
violent rush of water than that 
which then beset it, yet it finally 
stood up with its cracked arches 
and battered piers, and it answered 
our purpose and lasted our time. 
The seemingly endless winter had 
at last given way to spring. The 
bright spring hues of the Euphrates 
poplar and dwarf tamarisk fringed 
the river, red with the silt of dis- 
tant hills, and furnished for it a 
brilliant setting when lighted by 


the last rays of the western sun. - 


No one could call the scenery mag- 
nificent, but it was at least pictur- 
esque ; and for a short time Tirpul 
proved a pleasant resting-place. 
But the excitement of watching 
day by day for the first sign of the 
approachingCossack gradually gave 
way to a feeling of vexation that 
he was taking things so easily. 
We knew that, after the fight at 
Panjdeh, 3000 Russian troops 
might have marched into Herat 
absolutely unopposed. Knowing 
their profound belief in the prin- 


ciple of beati possidentes (a belief 
which has been most fully justi- 
fied), and having been told with 
great candour by the few Russian 
officers met by our explorers and © 
surveyors that they were on. their 
way to Herat, there was naturally 
an opinion current in camp that 
Panjdeh was but the beginning of 
the end,—and the end was Herat. 
Exactlyhow far they were prepared 
for such an advance, of course we 
did not know. Neither did we 
know exactly how far political con- 
siderations would allow them to 
proceed. But we did know that 
just at that juncture there was 
nothing to stop them, unless it was 
the escort of the British Commis- 
sion, and consequently we watched 
for their next proceedings with in- 
terest. But the interest flagged, 
and the beauties of the surround- 
ing scenery became familiar ; and 
so an order for a small party of 
three to proceed as far.as possible 
in the direction of Herat, and, if 
re to see the place itself, was 

ailed with thankfulness. The 
party consisted of Colonel Stewart 
and two engineer officers—Major - 
Holdich, R. E., and Captain Pea- 
cocke, R.E. Once before much 
the same little party had tried to 
reach Herat, and had failed sig- 
nally. Political reasons for not 
even approaching the neighbour- 
hood were forcibly urged by the 
Governor, and the party returned 
to headquarters. 

Glad as we all were to be off 
again over new ground, or rather 
to see old ground under new as- 
pects, we none of us quite expected 
to reach Herat. The road for two 
marches-was familiar, and we saw 
what we had seen before in Novem- 


ber, only gilded and painted by the - 
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hand of spring. The change was 
marvellous. Instead of bare, brown, 
dusty plains,flanked by rugged hills 
equally bare and brown, there was 
a bright green stretch of prairie (it 
might have been prairie), besprin- 
kled with flowers of every conceiv- 
able hue, amongst which the scarlet 
poppy was distinctly the most ag- 
gressive,gathering himself together 
with many other poppies in huge 
knots, amongst the wormwood 
scrub, and covering great patches 
of country with brilliant red. The 
villages, too, had put on a clean and 
Sabbath -like appearance. Mud, 
under some aspects, is certainly 
clean and respectable. Perhaps it 
was the setting off of the fresh green 


mulberry - trees, or the brilliant | 


emerald-coloured wheat-fields, or 
the primness of the ubiquitous 
ppies, here grown in rectangular 
heh, to make opium hereafter, but 
looking ssthetic and saintly at 
— with their spotless white 
eads bowing to the breeze. White 
oppies make the best opium, but 
or what reason I cannot tell. 
Anyhow, the effect of an Afghan 
village in the Herat valley in the 
month of May is not unlike what 
some of my friends may remember 
of the effect of an Afghan village 
. in the month of May in the Logar 
and Wendak valleys, near Kabul. 
There are the same clean white 
mud walls, overlooked by asquare 
mud fort with towers at the 
corners, set in the midst of the 
same brilliant green cultivation, in 
which blue-coated villagers with 
- identical triangular spades are dig- 
ing little water-courses to irrigate 
their fields. Also, there is the same 
absence of women about the place 
as is to be noticed about Kabul. 
The mountains east and south of 
Herat are high sneng to be snow- 
capped. In May, Dawanda and 
the Saféd Koh were still white and 
glittering as we rode up the valley. 
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Although the valley of Herat is. 
famous for its resources in cultiva. — 
tion, there is not much of it till 
the neighbourhood of the city is 
reached. It is true that all along 
the river there is a strip of well- 
cultivated ground, here and there 
widening out to almost the whole 
breadth of the valley ; but it is only 
east of Ghorian that the wide stony 
dasht which forms a glacis at the 
foot of the flanking hills all along 
the valley is no longer the prevail. 
ing feature, and that .the fields of 
cultivation develop from isolated 
patches into good wide stretches ~ 
of land. The dasht is never anni- 
hilated. It is a flattish-surfaced, 
gravelly formation, produced by 
ages of detritus from the hills, 
rising in many places above irriga- 
tion level. Grass grows but very 
sparsely on the dasht. It is cov- 
ered with wormwood scrub, which 
scents the air as it is crushed be- 
neath the horses’ feet, and a mul-. 
titude of flowering plants, of the 
character of which the botanist of 
the expedition will no doubt in- 
form the scientific world. A small 
yellow dwarf rose, with a dark 
centre, was very conspicuous. It 
grows in great profusion immedi- 
ately round Herat. 

After four very pleasant days’ 
marching, during which nothing 
much was to be noted, except 
civility on the part of the villagers, 
and an utter absence of any attempt 
to interfere with our movements, 
we reached, on the morning of the 
7th May, the village of Sakhsur- 
mal. Sakhsurmal is a big village 
about four or five miles north-west 
of the city, but hidden from it by 
the rise of the intervening dasht. 
Only the tops of .the minarets 
of the Masalla are visible from 
Sakhsurm4l — not a yard of the’ 
walls. Here, then, was the critical 

oint. We could go no further 
without the permission of the 
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“ Naib-ul-hukmat ” or Governor of 
Herat. Would he let us proceed 
or not? The first sign was not 
promising. A solitary horseman, 
who was recognised to be a servant 
of the Naib by the colonel, skir- 
mished out from the village, armed 
apparently with a bunch of roses 


. for a peace-offering, and said he 


was commissioned by the Naib to 
show us a halting-place there, be- 
yond which we were not to proceed 
that day. He pointed out a rather 
extensive grave-yard, through 
which meandered one of the dirti- 
est streams I have ever seen, and 
explained that we should find that 
an excellent place in which to pitch 
our tents. This was scarcely good 
enough, after coming all that dis- 
tance. 

The colonel thought there must 
be some mistake, and resolved to 
beard the Naib in his own den. 
Accordingly, a native attaché— 
Sirdar Mahomed Aslam Khan— 
was despatched with the hero of 
the roses to explainthat we wished 
for a better halting-place than the 
‘one selected, although we were 
willing, of course, to go anywhere 
the Naib should direct. Mean- 


_ while we sat over the remains of 


departed chiefs, and ate our break- 
fast, whilst we pondered on the 
situation, and awaited the result 
of the mission with more anxiety 
than any one of us cared to admit. 
It turned out that it was a mis- 
take, due partly to the miscarriage 
of the letter announcing our ar- 
rival, aud partly to what we be- 
lieved to be the Governor’s wish 
in making as little fuss about our 
proceedings as possible. A most 
courteous reply was given to the 
message. A brilliant collection 
of prancing horsemen were soon 
seen coming out to meet us. We 
were informed that we were to be 
conducted to a State garden about 
4 mile from the city walls ; there 
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we were to be received as the 
Amir’s guests, and there we- 
should find everything ready for 
us. The crisis waspassed. From 
that moment we experienced noth- 
ing but frank courtesy and royal 
hospitality. Need I say with what 
alacrity we left our half-finished 
breakfast among the tombstones, 
and turned our faces to the point 
where the heads of the minarets 
above the plain showed us the first 
sign of that city we had come so 
far to see. 

It was not ‘far from the village 
to the garden on the east side of 
the city ¢ but it took us along the 
rising ground to the north, within 
full view of the fortress, and the 
interest of it has left an inefface- 
able memory. Past the tomb of 
Haji Baba, with its enclosure of 
stiff Scotch fir-trees, reminding me 
of some small bit of the outskirts 
of Florence; past a Masjid, with its 
blue-tiled dome, and the straight 
road from it to the north face of 
the fort (the only straight road in 
Herat); past the Masalla, whose 
minarets had been our landmark 
for two days previous; and behind 
all the solid-looking walls of Herat 
itself (they are solid for that mat- 
ter), crowned by the old citadel, 
and telling the tale on their faces 
of many a struggle with the in- 
vader. After this panorama came 
the inevitable dive down off the 
high ground into the narrow ways 
of a high-walled village on the 
outskirts. 

The chief features of these vil- 
lages is their extraordinary com- 
plexity. Every village is a laby- 
rinth of passages and byways. 
Village street there is none ; and 
the difficulty of solving the puzzle 
of how to get through is much 
enhanced by the fact that these 
byways serve the double pu 
of road and ditch. The ditch is 


merely accessory to the universal 
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irrigation : it is not meant as a 
drain, for that would be regarded 
as useless ; but it has the effect of 
leading the traveller into the sup- 
position that there is no road, 
when the ditch is the ‘road, and 
the presence of water in it is a 
mere accident. 

Arrived at the garden, we found 
a guard of the Highland regiment 
(Herati Highlanders wear kilt 
and trousers), with many political 
functionaries in waiting. We 
were conducted inside in. due 
form, and found ourselves at once 
in most charming quarters. An 
oriental rose-garden is a perfect 
thing in itsway. There is enough 
of jungle about it to leave a sense 
of freedom, and enough of order 
and arrangement to produce the 
requisite effects of colour and 
shade. Here the roses were in 
their fnll glory; and the deep 
thick carpet of grass which spread 
round the pools: of water, and up 
the long alleys into vineyards and 
orchards beyond, was a luxury 
which we workers in India knew 
how to appreciate. Here, then, 
we pitched our tents, and presently 
received a visit from a tolonel of 
Afghan cavalry, who was commis- 
sioned to tell us that he had in- 
structions to conduct us anywhere 
‘we pleased, and show us all that 
we might desire to see outside the 
city walls, but that so far the 
Amir’s orders against entering the 
city were strict. However, there 
was a great deal to be seen, and a 
great deal to be done, outside the 
city ; so we congratulated our- 
selves on our success so far, and 
girded up our loins for what was 
to be done outside. 

Early next morning we were off 
to the hills on the north and north- 
east, which command a very com- 
plete view of Herat and the plains 
. about it. The walls and towers 
and gates of Herat stood up white 


and distinct out of a green sea of — 


trees and cultivation, which fills 
up the valley from side to side, 
Only at the foot of the hills on 
each side a long sweeping glacis 
curves down to a distance of one 
or two miles, and leaves Herat in 
the somewhat unusual position, for 
a fortress, of occupying the lowest 
level in the valley. The river 
Hari Rud twists itself along ¢ 
channel (or many channels) about 
four miles south of the city, and 
between the river and where we 
stood could be traced the lines of 
innumerable other channels. inter- 
secting the fields and orchards for 
cultivation. Here and there the 
bee-hived tops of village houses. 
close set, in long rows, peeped out 
from between the trees, but not 
nearly so many of them as we had 
expected to see. In front of all 
stood up the minarets. of. the Ma- 
salla, bent as if they too had had 
to recognise the force of the fierce: 
north-western blasts with which 
Herat is assailed, like gigantic 
sentinels, broken, but unsubdued.. 
Amongst other points of interest 
we visited the ziarat (or shrine): 
at Gazargah, a place which is sup- 
posed to have been the site of a 
Persian encampment in the days. 
of the Persian siege. Here” Dost 
Mohammed is buried. It isa 
striking place, not so much from 
the magnificence of the shrine it- 
self, which has been too much 
battered and ruined by long years 
of neglect to be impressive, as: 
from the fine trees which surround 
it. This is one of the few places. 
in Afghanistan where the Scotch: 
fir is to be seen. 

A courteous visit 
Naib, or Governor, was received’ 
during the afternoon. The Naib- 
(who is a Ghilzai) is a model Af- 
ghan chief. His pleasant genial: 
appearance and manners woul 
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Naib is exactly the sort of man 
ou would like to find in your 
host at a hospitable country house, 
or one of a small party at a dinner 
at your club. No Binglis host 
could have been more English in 
his welcome, or more frankly plea- 
sant in conversation. But though 
the Naib’s reception of us was all 
that we could wish, we did not 
then know what we might meet 
with from the people. It must be 
remembered that the people of 
Herat are not one but two very 
distinct peoples. There are the 
ruling class and the ruled. The 
former are Kabulis, and comprise 
all the regular troops except a few 
Kandahar regiments ; and they be- 
long to the tribes of the north— 
Ghilzai, Logari, Kohistani, Pagh- 
mani, &c. The Heratis belong to 
the Durani tribes of the south and 
west ; and between the north and 
the south—the rulers and the ruled 
—there is no great bond of love and 
sympathy. In fact the Heratis 
hate Kabul rule—they would pre- 
fer any other ; so without entering 
into further particulars, it will be 
clear that the problem of inducing 
Herati and Kabuli to combine 
under one leader to defend the 
walls of their ancient city, is not 
one which can be seen through all 
at once. 

Now the Heratis have always 
been exceedingly friendly to the 
British, Their friendship is no 
new thing. As a people they have 
never been otherwise. As regards 
the Kabuli (that is to say the 
~—y) we were not quite 80 
clear. Some of them in Herat 
had been in the fight at Panjdeh, 
and had been badly beaten by the 
Russians ; and we had not helped 
them with anything but excellent 
advice. At least that was all 
that they knew themselves about 
the matter—all that they could be 
expected to see from their limited 
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point of view; and even that is 
assuming that they were duly im- 
pressed with the excellence of our 
advice. A little straw will show 
which way the wind blows, and 
consequently I was much pleased 
to find that some of the Kabuli 
soldiers on duty on our guard 
came forward and claimed the fact 
of old acquaintance in the Logar 
valley, or at Paghman, or else- 
where where my wanderings in 
North Afghanistan had taken me 
during the late war. They might 
have seen me there, or they might 
not—the claim was a friendly one, 
and they lost no time in explaining 
that they were glad to see me at 
Herat. Not the least emphatic 
amongst them was a man who had 
been at Panjdeh. This was a good) 
sign anyhow, and we rode out that 
evening, passing by the east face- 
of the city to the Kandahar gate, 
and southwards to the bridge over 
the Hari Rud on the Kandahar 
road, with the feeling that we 
really might enjoy ourselves for a 
day or two in utter security. The 
old bridge (the Pul-i-Malun) was. 
worth the visit. Its present ap- 
pearance is rather that of being: 
stranded and left high and dry by 
the river ; and it is in the same 
ruinous state that all else is in not 
immediately connected with the 
city itself. But it would be no 
great engineering feat to put it in 
its place again—or rather to put 
the river-channel once more under 
the bridge. 

A very early ride next morning 
right round the city walls gave us 
a good idea of the strength of 
Herat. ‘There is no room for ar- 
gument about the statement that 
mud walls make very respectable 
defences. As for these mud wails, 
towering up to a height of 80 feet 
over our heads, I shall say nothing 
further than that they looked truly 
formidable. 

N 
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The evening was a very appro- 
riate one for a visit to the Masalla. 
eavy clouds had come up, and 
there was a lurid look about the 
sky which was quite in keeping with 
the grandeur of the desolate ruin 
that we rode out to see. These are 
the ruins of two distinct buildings 
(the Masjid and the Masalla), each 
with its central dome, flanked by 
high square-built wings, enclosing 
@ gigantic court in front. The 
entrance to the court is below an 
arch, which forms by far the most 
prominent feature of the whole 
pile. These main arches must be 
at least 80 feet high ; and as a high 
square wall is carried up above the 
crown to the height of another 40 
feet or so, this arched entrance 
<iwarfs by its enormous size both 
the dome and the delicate forms of 
the four minarets which guard the 
building at each corner, and which 
are in themselves marvellously 
beautiful in outline and symmetry. 
‘The face and interior of the Masalia 
(except the wings), as well as the 
exterior of the minarets, and of the 
domed Masjid which stands apart, 
covering the shrine of Shah Rukh, 
are all covered with enamel work, 
illustrating the delicate beauty of 
an art which is lost. Shades of 
blue and green from azure and 
emerald to the deep tones of 
indigo and of a lustrous peacock 
een (I don’t know how: else to 
escribe it), varied with yellows 
from. lemon to russet; including all 
the tints of dying and dead leaves 
in autumn, are blended in the 
devices of this fdience. It is not 
the coarse tile-work, such as 
is common in India, though in 
general effect it resembles Multan 
pottery, which is yr effective in 
its way, but all the delicate tracery 
of the design is carefully graven 
into the clay before the enamel is 
burnt on. This /dience, I think, 
constitutes the chief beauty of the 
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Masalla. Yet the gigantic size of 
the whole hill, aud the halo of 
history surrounding the slender 
stems of those broken minarets, 
were very impressive on that stil] 
May evening. And surrounding 
it, of course, were ever the same 
saintly-looking poppies, like de- 
ceiving angels, with delicate,creamy 
white complexions, beguiling the 
senses even as they stood, and 
making the air heavy, faint, and 
oppressive, 

On reaching our garden camp, 
we were welcomed with the intelli- 
gence that the Amir had just sent 
orders that we were to be received 
into the city itself, and that every- 
thing we wished to see was to be 
shown to us. The next morning 
was the time fixed for our entry, 
Accordingly, on the morning of 
Sunday, the 10th May, when our 
gallant Afghan cicerone, with a 
glittering staff, rode up to say that 
the gates were open, he found three 
British officers ready, of whom one 
at least was arrayed in all the post 
of nearly full uniform, and eae 
was doing his best to disguise from 
the other two the intense interest 
he felt in the day’s proceedings, 
Indeed we were rather a silent 
party as we rode over the brid 
and through the great gates of t 
Kutub Chak entrance, and found 
ourselves inside the city walls at 
last. We were in happy ignorance 
of what was going on then, or had 
been going on in the great political 
world for the previous fortnight ; 
and if our thoughts strayed into 
the regions of forecast, there was 
not one of us who would for 4 
moment have anticipated the news 
which greeted us that evening— . 
that a rages | peace was to be 
purchased at the expense of full 
concession to the Russian demands. 
We believed that war was inevr 
table, and our thoughts were full 
not so much of concession as of what 
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small contribution -we ourselves 
might make towards rendering con- 
cession unnecessary. It seemed so 
easy to ride in, after all, and make 
a first acquaintance with Herat. 
If these were our first associations 
with the city, what would our last 
be, and how would they find us ? 
The walls were lined with people, 
who, after the fashion of orientals, 
welcomed us silently. Astonish- 
ment seemed at first their chief 
feeling on the subject. Guards 
were posted at close intervals in 
all open spaces and main streets, 
and the clash of salutes was in- 
cessant. We rode quickly through 
to the quarters assigned to us. 
These were ina large roomy build- 
ing, with a square courtyard in 
front, but of no particular preten- 
sions, architecturally or otherwise. 
Three magnificent rooms were 


painted bright purple, blue, and 
yellow respectively, for our occupa- 


tion ; and the gold-leaf was laid on 
the cornices so thickly, that it 
appeared in danger of peeling; off 
from its very weight. The {floors 
were thickly carpeted, but , the 
furniture was scanty, for the reason 
that Herati folk never use furniture 
themselves, and are not in the 
habit of entertaining European 
visitors. From the roof of the 
house a magnificent view of the 
city and citadel was to be obtained. 

We were anxious to see all we 
could, and our time was limited, 
so, after taking possession, we 
started again for the main bazaar 
and the Charsoo. The city is very 
nearly a mile square, and the bazaar 
intersects it from north to south, 
and from east to west. Thus two 
main thoroughfares cross about the 
centre of the city at the Char- 
soo—a sort of central domed 
arcade. The bazaar is roofed in 
from end to end, consequently it 
is rather dark. It is also very 
narrow—only about 12 feet wide, 
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in parts perhaps extending to 18 - 
or 20 at the utmost. Thse great 
covered streets were thronged with 
people ; Heratis, Kabulis, Turco- 
mans, with men of Scind and Hin- 
dustan, where there. And at ever 

100 or 150 yards was the inevi- 
table guard (always on duty, we 
were told, and not at all there on 
on our special behoof), whose at- 
tempts to present arms at the 
various words of command, given 
in English (amongst which I dis- 
tinctly heard “Stand at ease”), 
resulted in a flourish of their wea- 
pons to the front, which still fur- 
ther narrowed the way. It was 
difficult to ride along two abreast. 

I was not struck with the mag- 
nificence of the bazaar. There was 
none of the pretty colours and 
display of attractive goods in the 
shop-fronts that make Kabul pic- 
turesque, and the long uneven row 
of shops themselves, was an un- 
broken monotony of the commonest- 
looking little bazaar-shops that one 
can see in any second-rate town in 
India. Nevertheless our servants 
pronounced it a most magnificent 
place. Perhaps hard marching and 
many long weary months away from 
their sunny homes in India had 
sharpened their appreciation. Ex- 
cellent silk was obtainable, but it 
came from Mashad or Bokhara. I 
did not note one single indigenous 
product which could be distinctly 
called a specialty of Herat. 

It is a mistake to suppose that 
Herat is in ruins. I should think 
that there is a great part of it un- 
inhabited (it is impossible to tell 
from direct evidence), but Herat is 
not built of that material of which 
ruins are readily made; and it might 
all be inhabited from the look of it. 
Yet probably there are not more 
than from 12,000 to 15,000 inhab- 
itants there at present. The view 
over the city from the walls, on 
which we walked in the evening, 
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is that of endless rows of domed 
houses, like a gigantic apiary, above 
which rises in the centre the larger 
dome of the Charsoo, and the Jam- 
m3 Masjid. Butall the city looked 
in ood repair; and I have the 
authority of Colonel Stewart, who 
was one of our party, for saying 
that, with the single exception of 
Mashad, it was a more habitable- 
looking city than any he had seen 
in Persia. The most remarkable 
feature about Herat (a feature 
which, all the same, it has in com- 
mon with most large Afghan vil- 
lages and towns), is the absence 
of open thoroughfares. The way 
about Herat must be perfectly in- 
serutable to any but an old in- 
habitant. Many of the principal 
passages are but arched ways, bur- 
rowing under the houses, twistin 
out into daylight—and high-walled 
lanes here and there, with dark 
offensive-looking offshoots diving 
away off from them, and leading 
into labyrinths of unfathomable 
filth. treet-fighting in Herat 
would indeed be a ghastly busi- 
ness ! 

A state visit from our excellent 
friend the Governor was received 
in the afternoon.. He was attend- 
ed by the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Assistant Commander - in - Chief, 
several generals, brigadiers, and 
other smaller folk. The uniform 
worn by these officers might be 
called fancy dress; but it is so 
in all oriental armies,—and there 
was nothing extravagant or un- 
workmanlike about the appearance 
of the Herat military chiefs. They 
spoke courteously and very plainly 
about their own immediate com- 
mands. 

The next morning a return visit 
was paid to the Governor, during 
which valuable presents were offer- 


ed, according to Afghan custo 

but declined. The peculiar feature 
of this visit was the introduction 
of a gigantic bouquet of roses—g 
bouquet so large that it had to be 
carried 4 two men, and set on the 
floor! Then followed a visit tothe 
Commander-in-Chief—a_pleasant- 
mannered and most intelligent- 
looking man—who received us in 


a room so high above the level of ° 


ordinary rooms, that from the open 
window we could look down on a 
parade of all the troops in Herat, 
drawn up in columns on the open 
ground below. No one impressed 
me more with an air of real busi- 
ness than the Commander-in-Chief, 
Another look round at the arsenal, 
the citadel, the walls, and the de- 
fences, and our brief visit to Herat 
had come to an end. 

We rode out again, back to our 
sunny rose-garden, merely to load 
up and march out for one short 
march together. For next day we 
lost our political companion, the 
gallant colonel,who had been order- 
ed straight back from Herat to Lon- 
don. Was hesorry to leave Herat? 
Anyway we were sorry to lose him, 
though we knew well that, if the 
campaign is to be fought out im 
Downing Street, he would stand as. 
true to his colours there as ever he 
would (had the necessity arisen) in 
Herat itself. Our visit had been 
an unqualified success. All had 
welcomed us, priests, soldiers, and 
people. The people had swarmed 
in from all the country-side to see 
us. Again and again had we been 
told by the soldiers that the pres- 
ence of British officers was the one 
thing most desired in Herat. The 
priests had offered up prayers in 
the Masjid that our entrance might 


prove a happy omen for Herat. 


God grant that it may be so! 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN ‘‘ATTACHRS.”’ 
AN “atTracHs#.” 1867. 


I pon’r know how the case may 
be now, but when I was an attaché 
in 1867, I thought there was no 
more enviable being ‘on earth, 
There might be ambassadors. The 
were such enormous guns, suc 
big swells, such tremendously im- 
portant personages, that between 
them and an attaché it seemed to 
me that there lay a whole life, and 
it was unnecessary to span such a 
bridge to consider whether they 
were personages to be envied or 
not. 

There were secretaries of embassy 
and secretaries of legation ; but 
these seemed to have outlived the 
gay time, and to be one and all 
given to the pleasurable occupation 
of cutting up the diplomatic list 
for the purpose of discovering how 
long they would ‘have to wait for 
promotion, or poo-poohing the ser- 
vices of their equals in rank, for 
the comfort of finding that in the 
race for merit they one and all 
distanced each other by the whole 
length of self -satisfaction and 
esteem. 

There were also second and third 
secretaries ; but while there were 
at best only numerical differences 
in the scale of salary, it was quite 
clear that there being two classes 
of secretaries, it was a body which, 
48 2 whole, was far inferior to an 
attaché, who belonged to one class 
only, and that a unique class, since 
it enjoyed all the privileges of a 
diplomatist, and worked for no pay. 
The British tax-payer could owe 
‘them no grudge : they were unpaid. 
Society could expect nothing of 
them but amusement and a dis- 
Position to enjoy themselves ; and 
they had no responsibilities, unless 
it was that of not misleading the 


chief by a wrong deciphering or an 
incorrect translation. 

Proud of the position, and hence 
delighted with myself, I had a rude 
awakening on a fine morning in the 
summer of 1867, when, being told 
that I was required in the ante- 
room, I presented myself before 
the benign countenance of a very 
portly and kind old gentleman, 
who Pre my pardon for “ dis- 
turbing a clerk at his work.” 

I thought I would faint. To be 
called a clerk was such a shock, 
when I had obtained so exalted a 
position, that I at once conceived 
a hatred .for this old vestryman 
which I made no effort to conceal. 

“Pray be seated.” 

“Thank you,” he said, with a 
smile ; “I daresay if we both stand 
we will relish the change, for, like 
you, I sit almost all day at a desk.” 

“What do you want?” This 
was said very roughly. 

“Oh, I beg your ten thousand 

ardons. I am on my way to 
ussia, and wish for a passport.” 

I got the passport and filled 
it in. 

“Thank you,” he said; “and 
may I ask how much there is to 
pay ? ” 

“Nothing, sir. At embassies 
we give passports gratis. At con- 
sulates they are allowed to charge.” 

All this was said with the most 
dignified air and look I could com- 
mand. But it was of no good, for 
my old gentleman, _— remark. 
ing, “Oh yes; understand,” 
began thumbling at his waistcoat- 
pocket, and a 93 out of 
it a silver coin, which I had no dif- 
ficulty in recognising as a British 
half-crown. 

He clutched it, however, in his 
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right hand, then placing the pass- 
port in his breast-pocket, and but- 
toning his coat very carefully, pro- 
ceeded to the door, which I opened 
to let him out, 

As the old man was just going 
through, he whispered in my ear— 
“Take this; it’s for you, you 
know. I know what clerks are. 
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Bless you, they do like an ocea- 
sional douceur /” 

I am sure I fainted. I felt dis. 
ey dishonoured, outcast, Had 

not fainted I must have kicked 
my benefactor. 

How times are changed! Jf 
would not at all object to meeting 
more natures as kind. 


LEON GAMBETTA. 


Debating societies were numer- 
ous in Paris, and the difficulty was 
to select the bést among them 
when pressed ee to join La 
Tocqueville or La Molé. 

I belonged for a while to the 
Conférence de Tocqueville, and 
still possess some of the printed 
annual reports of its proceedings, 
which are evidence of the conscien- 
tious work done by these young 
debaters, whose society I, however, 
did not long frequent, owing to an 
unsatisfactory tone of political bias 
as I imagined and believed they 
possessed ; but really because most 
of my friends, young men of the 
Conseil d’Etat, with whom I often 
associated in their gay suppers at 
the Café Voltaire at the corner of 
the Rue du Bac, and where more 
fun, more genuine French wit, was 
initiated in a night than an ordi- 
nary stranger might discover in 
France in a year, had pressed me 
to join the Conférence Molé. 

his debating society, which bore 

the name of the Minister Molé, its 
supposed founder, and to which 
Thiers, Guizot, Berryer, and other 
eminent orators had belonged, and 
where they were said to have pre- 
ared themselves by fiery speeches 
or the legislative fights of their sub- 
sequent days, was in 1869, when I 
joined it, composed of equally fiery 
natures, whose names I have care- 
fully sought for in the France of 
the present day, but only one of 
whom has deserved the place in 


history which has been assigned to 
the original members of the Con- 
ference. 

The one I speak of was Presi. 
dent of the Conférence Molé when 
I joined, and replied to the maiden 
speech which, according to custom, 
I had to deliver on the first occa- 
sion after my reception. : 

He was a broad-faced, tall, keen- 
eyed man with a sonorous voice 
and a receding forehead. 

His look denoted will, his man- 
ner energy. When he spoke it 
was impossible for attention not 
to be riveted ; and what he said 
appeared always so earnest, that 
though to an English mind it 
seemed exaggerated, still it was 
enough to make one comprehend 
how among the barristers of the 
Conférence Molé he had won his 


“= to the presidency. 

e was a poor barrister himself, 
whose talents were everywhere re- 
cognised, and nowhere made use 


of. He led a Bohemian kind of 
existence, waiting by day for 4 
brief in the several courts of 
justice, and spending his nights 
in the cafés of the Boulevards or 
of the Quartier Latin. 

It was whispered about, but so 
loudly as to be known generally, 
that the President of our Con- 
ference, whose vigour, manliness, 
and power so much and so de 
servedly impressed us, was but 
“un pauvre diable, qui doit s@ 
tasse de café dans tous les restau- 
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rants des Boulevards, & qui l’occa- 
sion manque, et qui n’a pas méme 
celle qui fait le larron.” 

The opportunity did come with 
a vengeance a very few weeks 
after 1 had heard these very re- 
marks; and Léon Gambetta, the 
President of la Conférence Molé, 
was launched into fame in that 
very year 1869. 

On the 26th of February 1869, 
having taken for my text the re- 
lations of Church and State—a 
favourite subject with beginners, 
oy because of its difficulties 
—and having expressed how in 

rinciple I believed it would be 
in the interest of both to see them 
apart from one another, and how 
at the same time I could not vote 
for such a separation, considering 
the fearful strides which irreligion 
was making, and would continue 
to increase were the Church to 
lose the support of the State aid, 
—Gambetta got up very quickly, 
and after a féw words of en- 
couragement to the new member, 
addressed me thus: “ Monsieur, it 
is most interesting to us to hear 
the views of an English Liberal on 
these important questions. vin> 3 
at’ once show us how you Englis 
at every age are always stopped 
in your finest aspirations by con- 
siderations of a practical nature. 
When you will have been here 
some few times you will see that 
the most advanced English Lib- 
eral is but a very moderate French 
Conservative. You have in Eng- 
land the blessing of politics without 
the admixture of religious bias; and 
you may call yourselves onge § 
what you please, without its offend- 
ing the religious sense of the people. 

“In France we cannot sever re- 
ligion from politics ; and the reason 
why Liberalism is so hated by the 
upper and well-to-do classes is that, 
for some reason or another, whether 
easble or not, it is supposed to 

above all anti-clerical. 


Léon Gambetta. 


“But progressive ideas must 
have their way, although ‘ Dieu 
me préserve de vouloir leur succés — 
aux dépens de la modération.’ ” 

These were the sentiments ex- 

ressed to me by the man who, in 

ovember that same year, leaped 
into notoriety through the mistakes 
of a silly Home Secretary, M. 
Pinard, and the whim of the people 
to see a tomb erected to Baudin ; 
and who was calming down into a 
practical and moderate statesman 
when death overtook him in the 
honourable career of his latter 


days. 

it is the only time I ever saw 
him to speak to; and I believe as 
firmly as I can believe in anything, 
that in Gambetta there were two 
natures—the impulsive and the re- 
flective—and that both were moved 
by a generous heart and a lofty 
disposition. 

e,was by no means the ex- 
treme man it pleased the Empire 
to make him out ; but he disliked 
the Imperial rule so cordially that 
al] his impulses were thrown into 
the balance, so asto weigh down 
= tottering scale of Napoleon. 
Il. 

Had the war of 1870 not come. 
upon France as a hurricane, and. 
swept from its face the Napoleonic 
institutions which had been planted. 
on such poor soil, it is quite pos- 
sible that a revolution would have 
taken the place of foreign bayonets. 
and called forth the energies, of 
new men; but Gambetta would. 
have led that revolution, just as he- 
would havesteadied it after a while,. 
when reflection took the upper 
hand, and hissound common-sense 
showed him that excitement was 
well for a while but not for always. 

It may be that I am only speak- 
ing as the prejudiced admirer of 
our old Molé President ; but to- 
deal with Frenchmen, and excited: 
Frenchmen, which is again an- 
other race, I know no one who. 
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could rise to the occasionjas Gam- 
betta did. 

His violence in the Chambers 
only lasted till he had well estab- 
lished the fact that not even 
Rochefort could talk more loudly 
or more violently. His extreme 
views never militated against the 


day when he could see that in the: 
short space of ten years he had. 
jumped from the position of an 

actual chairman of a debating 

society of young men into a more 

than possible candidate for the pres. 

idency of a Conservative French 

Republic. 


“ ANTONY” OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS, OCT. 1867. 


The following letter from Alex- 
andre Dumas “ pére ” to M. Wolff, 
who was in 1867 editor of the 
newspaper ‘Le Figaro,’ came into 
my hands through a circumstance 
as singular as at one time it 
threatened to be distressing to 
myself. 

Whether or not the great writer 
had caused a copy of this letter 
to be sentto M. Wolff, I know 
not ; but the date on which it was 
written, and that on whichI re- 
ceived it from the author himself, 
would point to this possibility. 

On the other hand, the letter is 
entirely in Dumas’ handwriting, 

-and covers six half-sheets of letter- 

paper—a proof that the writer in- 
tended it at first to be printed, an 
intention which he may not event- 
ually have chosen to carry out. 

It gives the history of the dra- 
ma “ Antony,” which when first 
brought out in 1830 created a 
JSurore, and its moral teaching did 
not shock the public; while it is 
apologetic of the criticism its re- 
vival in 1867 at the Cluny Thea- 
tre, with Mdlle. Duverger in the 

rincipal part, had called forth 
from the ‘ Figaro’ and other social 
papers. 

hile in 1830 the famous cry, 
“Elle me résistait, je lai assas- 
sinée !” brought the house down 
with a thunder of applause, in 1867 
the same cry produced no impres- 
sion whatever ; and among the play- 
goers of the day it was currently 
whispered that “Antony” was 


rather a play to shun than to go 
and see. 

Among others, I had been re. 
commended to avoid the Cluny 
Theatre, and I minded the recom. 
mendation. 

On the 17th of October, how- 
ever, I was one of the four who met 
at dinner at the hospitable board 
of Alexandre Dumas the elder, 
I had been introduced to him a 
few days before, at a dinner given 
in his honour at St. Germain by 
my friend Count Gorowski de 
Werele, and had made such good 
use of my opportunity as to be in- 
vited “en famille” to “un pot au 
feu et une matelote, le tout de 
ma main.” 

Faithful to his promise that he 
would cook the dinner himself, I 
had an early opportunity of observ- 
ing its fulfilment ; for, as I rang 
the bell of the apartment at 107 
Boulevard Malesherbes, Alexandre 
Dumas himself opened the door, 
and pleasantly greeting me, ex- 
claimed— 

“Vous voyez, je suis en manches 
de chemise : je suis cuisinier ; et 
parbleu! si Monte Christo m’a 
valu votre connaissance, ma mate- 
lote me procurera votre amitié.” 

He then led me into a small back 
drawing-room, where he left me to 
continue the “eel preparation” 
which was to makeus “lasting 
friends.” 

Presently he emerged again with- 
out a coat, crossed the room not 
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accompanied by one of the most 
modest -looking, and if I may 
say so, with all due deference to 
the Spanish translator of Milton’s 
poems, the most inexpressibly 
meaningless, specimens of human- 


’ ity I had ever set eyes upon. 


“ Allons, mes enfants,” said Du- 
mas to us, “ un peu de patience et 
ie pre Dumas vous récompensera;” 
then he rapidly added something 
‘about our making ourselves at 
home, and that his daughter would 
soon be with us. 

My impression of the liveliness 
of the party was certainly damped 
by the entrance of this abashed 
young Spaniard ; and by no means 
redeemed when Madame Marie 
Dumas introduced M. Galindo to 
me as the translator into Spanish 


_verse of the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 


After some delay our host ap- 
peared again at the door in a 
velvet jacket, and beckoning us 
into the dining-room, caused the 
Spanish literary gentleman to sit 
opposite to him, his daughter on 
his left, and myself on his right. 

All passed well, and we dis- 
cussed hors-d’ceuvres and pot au 
jew with delightful appreciation 
of their excellency, heightened by 
the extraordinary powers of con- 
versation of our host, who did all 
the talking. 

Presently he gave a start, and 
with a cry, “ Ma matelote !” he got 
up, darted into the kitchen, and 
‘with equal suddenness returned 
with a Jong dish containing eels 
‘swimming in brandy, to which fire 
had been set. 

I never saw a face, and especially 
-a fat face, beam with so much joy 
as that of Alexandre Dumas on 
‘depositing this dish on the table, 


-and declaring to me that in Eng- 


land we might set fire to plum- 
puddings—the fire would not melt 
‘such mixtures ; but in France, in 
ihis house, there was a map, a 
Movelist, a writer, who could set 
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eels on fire, and the eels were 
liquefied. “Croyez moi,” he added, 
“jai beaucoup écrit; j’ai méme 
éerit de belles choses, mais ce que 
je fais de mieux c’est une matelote 
d’anguille.” 

I was much amused and much 
interested, and we were all of us 
in a high state of hilarity, when in » 
rushed Madame la Princesse Eu- 
génie Narishkin, who, breathless 
with her ascent of some sixty steps, 
could scarcely utter a word ; but 
going up to Dumas, who naturall 
embraced her, pleaded her inabil- 
ity to have come before, and a 
host of other reasons why she 
had been prevented paying her 
“cher maitre” her accustomed 
visit. 

After a minute, however, and 
looking as despondent as could 
well be, she added— 

“ Mais ce qui me désole le plus 
c’est que je n’ai pas eu un instant 
pour aller admirer ‘ Antony.’ ” 

Quick as lightning, and remem- 
bering only the caution given me 
by my friends, I thought I would 

allantly rescue the poor Princess 
From her despondency, if the reason 
she gave was the whole cause of it, 
and exclaimed— 

“ Ah, Princesse, de grace n’allez 
pas voir ga.” 

I had yes uttered the words 
when I thought the end of the 
world had come, and by the faces 
of all around, perceived I had 
somehow done something very 
wrong, though in what I had 
offended I most happily did not 
at that moment realise. 

A deep rumbling grunt came 
forth from mine host. The Prin- 
cess opened her eyes and gaped 
at me, as if I were some wild 
animal suddenly sprung upon a 
civilised household. Poor Marie 
Dumas stared, as if to say, “ Good 
God ! never has such a thing been 
said in the presence of my father.” 
My Spanish friend was so dum- 
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founded that he looked almost 
idiotic. 

I took in all these facial expres- 
sions, and with the serenity of 
innocence boldly added: “ Per- 
mettez, Princesse, lisez la piéce 
cent mille fois, mais de grace 
n’allez pas la voir si mal jouée.” 

Another transformation scene. 
Dumas’ ponderous hand fell upon 
my arm, with the words, ““T'rés bien, 
jeune homme.” Madame Marie 

umas looked lovingly at me ; 
the Princess, I felt sure, was 
about to cry with joy ; and my 
Spaniard seemed to whisper to 
himself in Spanish the equivalent, 
though somewhat changed lines, 
to— 


**The world is all before him, and 
Providence his guide.” 


The rest of the dinner passed 
off most brilliantly, and there was 
a deal of conversation carried on 
between the two ladies about les 
charmes de,?ad propos, which I 
could not make out, being all along 
under the impression that the 
storm I had raised was caused, per- 
haps, by the author of “ Antony ” 
being a friend of all present and 
not of mine, and that the gratitude 
which followed was due to my 
ruthlessly sacrificing Mademoiselle 
Duverger and the other actors at 
the Cluny in order to save the 
author. 

But my dream was a short one. 
As.soon as I got into the drawing- 
room, Alexander Dumas went to 
his study and brought out a letter 
which he said he had addressed to 
Wolff on the subject of “ Antony ”; 
and as I had asked him for his 
autograph, he would give me this 
letter, not only as a reminiscence 
of himself, but as a proof of his 
appreciation of the manner in 
which the poor author‘of “ Antony” 
had been saved at dinner by le 
jeune attaché Anglais. 

I felt but one desire—viz., to 
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rush out of the house. I, however, 


‘kept myself sufficiently under con- 


trol to talk for a little while on — 
every possible subject of futility 
with the learned Spaniard and the 
artistic Marie Dumas, and then 
escaped, thoroughly ashamed of — 
myself. 

They must have felt that I would 
never dare to return ; for a few 
days after I got from Dumas’ 
daughter the picture of an angel,. 
beautifully drawn by herself, with 
the following characteristic invi-. 
tation : 


‘¢ Je vous envoie /’espérance que vous 
dinerez avec nous demain. Que cet 
ange vous suive partout c’est le vou 
de, &c., 

‘¢ MARIE ALEXANDRE DuMAS.” 


This broke the ice: I could not 
send back the “angel” bearer of , 
so kind a message. And so here 
is the letter in translation, which 
Dumas intended for Wolff, but 
which he gave me. It deserves 
perusal :— 
‘* 6th Oct. 1867. 

‘*My pEAR WoLrr,—Allow me to 
thank you for the past, the present, 
and the future. 

‘““You are grateful to me, dear 
friend, for having been one of the first 
to shake hands with you on your 
arrival in France, and for having even 
then been one of the first to declare 
you were a man of intellect. 

‘“* You have no reason to thank me: 
your pen would have proclaimed it, 
and your writings would have proved 
it without my help. 

‘* You are jstrange creatures, you 
Germans, to remember such trifles. 

‘¢ Heine, with whom you have more 
than one characteristic in common, 
and of whom I even suspect you of 
being the evatar, thanked me on the 
eve of his death for having for ten 
years procured him distraction. 

“ He also could not forget. I know — 
no memory except your own as _obsti- 
nate as was that of Heine: and with 
less reason he could not forget that I 
by my ‘ Travelling Impressions’ h 
made known his ‘ Reisebilder.’ RK 

‘¢ It is true, that had I not read the 
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‘Reisebilder’ of Heine, it is probable 
I never would have written the ‘Les Im- 
pressions de Voyage.’ 

‘‘T knew another German who had 
almost as much cleverness as Heine 
and yourself, taken separately, of 
course. 

‘‘He wrote me a long letter to know 
how many minutes it required for a 
French name to become popular in 
Vienna, and how many years it re- 
quired a German name to be known 
in France. 

‘“‘ His name was Saphir. 

“You and Heine both took the 
right way of making yourselves in- 
stantly known in France, and prompt- 
ly so in Germany. 

** You have written in French. 

‘But take care if you are going to 
write in French for the purpose of 
speaking in favour of my plays, and 
against the censors: you will be 
lacing yourself in antagonism with 

lf my colleagues, and getting into 
trouble with the Government. 

“For after all there is a precedent 
to ‘ Antony,’ mutilated after 450 repre- 
sentations ; there is my play of ‘La 
tour de Nesle,’ which was stopped 
after 980 performances, and forbidden 
for seven years. 

“Tt is true that my play was re- 
stored as it had been stopped, without 
the Administration taking the trouble 
of giving any reason. 

“Another of my plays is in a 
still more whimsical position: -it is 
neither permitted to be acted nor 
forbidden to be played. It is allowed 
in the provinces, and has just been 
played at Marseilles and at the 
Havre. 

“But in Paris the play is not 
allowed to be performed. It is true 
that it lies with me to have itjacted. 
I have but a small sacrifice to make. 
I have but to omit the chorus, 
‘Mourir pour la Patrie.’ 

‘I would like to know what the 
Emperor would say if he were told 
that a play rather Royalist than Re- 
ublican was not allowed to be acted 
or the space of eighteen years during 
his reign, because in the play it was 
said that ‘to die for fatherland is the 
happiest fate.’ 

“This is all the more disagreeable 
for us dramatists, that the three 
theatres where dramas used to be 
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played—namely, the Porte St Martin, 
the Chatelet, and the Gaieté—only 
produce fairy pieces now. 

‘*¢ And when I think that in writing 
‘Antony’ I believed I was writing a 
moral piece ! 

‘*T had said to myself : The morality 
of a piece neither lies in the incidents 
nor in the style—witness the ‘ Ma- 
riage de Figaro’—but in the punish- 
ment or reward which the heroes of 
the drama meet with. 

‘‘T was one day walking leisurely 
on the Boulevard, and catching, or 
rather trying to catch, such ideas us 
fleeted across me in the air which we 
breathe, when suddenly this notion 
fixed itself on my mind—a married 
woman surprised by her husband in 
the company of her lover, and who 
would prefer death to dishonour—a 
lover who could understand this great- 
ness of soul in his mistress, and who, 
accomplishing. her wish, should strike 
her, exclaiming: ‘I have killed her 
because she resisted me!’—it seemed 
to me that in all this there might be 
not only the elements of a great drama, 
but a great moral ; for after all, the 
most passionate man would hesitate, 
I am sure, if he knew that, in em- 
bracing the wife of another man, he 
strides at once both his first and last 
step towards the assassination and the 
seaffold. : 

‘‘ People may say what they like, 
but such is the idea which impresses 
itself as the curtain falls on ‘ Antony.’ 

“Tf the play be as Messieurs the 
Censors would have it believed, a 
school of immorality, the theatre of 
the Porte St Martin must, on the 
oceasion of its first representation, 
have contained a very immoral audi- 
ence ; for having recognised me, there 
was a desperate struggle as to who 
should possess something that belonged 
to me. 

‘‘My coat was sacrificed—a poor 
green coat, which was certainly not at 
fault; but green coats were worn 
then, and this one was torn to bits, 
and the people disputed the frag- 
ments. 

‘‘TIn, truth, I have too good an 
opinion of my contemporaries and of 
myself to believe that I was a cor- 
rupter of morals, and that all these 
enthusiasts were corrupted people. 

“The censure must be a very heavy 
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burden to literature, and very un- 
wholesome for society, since when- 
ever there is a revolution in France 
the censure is the first public office to 
be abolished. 

**And it must be likewise a very 
useless office, since two plays *stopped 
by it in 1829 were played in 1830 
without causing the slightest scandal, 
either on their first production or on 
any subsequent occasion. 

‘*They were ‘ Antony’ and ‘ Marion 
de Lorme.’ The great evil of these ad- 
ministrative crimes is that the moral 
susceptibilities of the examiners are 
only known two or three days before 
the play is produced. 
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‘¢ The first impulse of an author who 
respects himself is to withdraw hig 
work, but then comes the theatre 
directors who have reckoned upon i 
and who, to produce it, have oneal 
much money ; the artists, who to learn 
the piece, have given time and memory, 
Finally, ten different interests, which 
come to beg and implore, and which it 
is well nigh impossible to say nay to, 

‘*Whatis one todo? One goes to 
the Fontaine .St Michel, and one 
washes one’s hands; so far as one ig 
personally concerned, however. 

** Alas! as a rule, only clean hands 
ever wash.—Once more, many thanks, 
my dear Wolff, A. Dumas.” 


A “BON VIVANT,” 1868. 


Among the kindest friends I 
had when an attaché in Paris—and 
indeed it is difficult to particularise 
in the host of truly generous and 
hospitable Frenchmen I had the 
honour of being intimate with 


during those wonderful last years 
of the Empire—was a certain 
Marquis de Caen, a regular type 
of the French bon vivant, and a 
man to whom any mistake as to 
vintage on the part of a guest who 
was called upon to give an opinion 
as to such wonderful wine as the 
Marquis alone, I believe, could 
discover and produce on occasions, 
was infinitely more hurtful than a 
blow administered to him; for he 
could return the latter, but found 
no words to express his disgust in 
the former case. 

He was somewhat a sauvage, 
according to his own definition 
of himself. He detested society ; 
never went out ; and, excepting at 
dinner-time, never sought for com- 
pany. But to him that sacred 
time was not hallowed, unless he 
had a friend or an acquaintance 
to whom he could impart some of 
his gastronomic experiences. 

The Cercle Agricole was one of 
his favourite resorts ; for punctu- 
ally at seven there was a table 


@héte dinner served each day dur. 
ing the season, and it was always 
attended. Those who came later 
than seven were accommodated 
with a small table as at our clubs, 
but they were not privileged to sit 
at la grande table. 

Owing to embassy duties and 
others, I was not always very 
punctual, and sat down at one 
of the little tables to discuss solug 
an excellent dinner and my usual 
we of ordinaire. The Marquis 

ad observed this, and was by no 
means pleased. 

He asked the waiter why I was 
not at the big table. 

“Parce que monsieur ne s'est 
pas inscrit.” 

“ Does he know that he has to 
write his name down ?” 

“ T believe so.” 

“Well, then, give him my com- 

liments, and tell him that the 

arquis de Caen hopes he will 
learn punctuality to-morrow, and 
will sit near him at dinner.” 

The message was duly delivered, 
and after dinner I had myself 
introduced to the old gentleman 
who had so sea conveyed to 
me the intelligence that I had for- 
gotten that mark of respect from 4 
stranger to a native, and a young — 
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member to an old member of the 
club. 

From that moment we became 
stanch friends. He was a con- 
stant source of amusement to me, 
and the following lesson which he 

ave is typical of the man, while 
it is an exceedingly pleasant rem- 
iniscence. 

Shortly after we had become ac- 
quainted, he considered it neces- 
sary to “have itout” with me in 
regard to a point which had sorely 
vexed him ; so he,one evening when 
we were alone smoking, turned 
restlessly in his chair, cleared his 
throat, and said— 

“Monsieur, permit me to ask 
you how old you are?” 

“ Twenty-five.” 

“And you drink ordinaire ! ! 
Comment 4 25 ans, A cet age d’or 
vous buvez de l’ordinaire! Cela 
me passe.” 

“ But I cannot afford more costly 
wine.” 

“What does that matter? At 
twenty-five you are spoiling your 
taste ; and is not a developed taste 
worth any money that can be spent 
in its education ?” 

“T cannot say.” 

“But I can; I tell you that if 
you cannot afford it, others must.” 

“That’s very well, but others 
won’t.” 

“Won't ”—with a shriek—“ et 
allons donc un attaché d’ambassade, 
de l’ambassade d@’Angeleterre en- 
core, qui me dit 4 la face qu’on ne lui 
paierait pas sa note de vin? C’est 
Incroyable: cela n’est pas pos- 
sible. Why, sir,” he continued, 
much agitated, “to be in the coun- 
try of claret and not to know it is 
asin. And you are not going to 
tell me that you have as good in 
England ; for I tell you, who have 
been fifty years at the pleasant 
task, no French wine can bear 
the sea. Le vin sent la mer 4 dix 
lienes et en a la nausée: c'est 
comme moi j’adore les Anglais... 
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en France: je ne me permettrais- 
jamais de passer le détroit. II y a. 
a mer: le mal deceur, Celame 
fait mal rien que d’y penser. BS 
Finding that he was rapidly di- 
gressing, he cut himself short, and 
authoritativelydeliveredtheopinion. 
that foreign Governments should: 


. pay their young diplomats’ wine- 


bills, and oblige them to report 
upon the growth of the vine- 
throughout France. 

“How I wish that could be. - 
so!” I exclaimed ; “but there is. 
little chance of the English Gov- 
ernment seeing it in so natural a. 
light.” 

“Well,” said my Marquis, hay- 
ing exhausted his final argument,. 
“ T see I must look to it myself.” 

He rang the bell, and ordering 
himself “un grog Américain,” he 
settled down to his plan and its 
development. 

“What are you doing next 
week ?” he began. 

“ Nothing particular ; everybod y 
seems to be aslzep or out of town.” 

‘“Tant mieux, nous dinerons en- 
semble tous les soirs.” 

“ Nothing I shall like better.” 

“Each night we shall have dif- 
ferent wines.” 

“ At what price ?” 

“Never mind the price; I will 
for this week defray that cost.” 

“T cannot let you.” 

“T insist.” 

“ On what conditions ? ” 

“That you pay attention to what 
you drink.” 

“You may be sure of that.” 

“ And that the week after next, 
when we again dine together, you 
will pay for every bottle the vin- 
tage of which you have not cor- 
rectly guessed ?” 

“ Most certainly ; a very proper 
condition I think. I accept the 
terms with jubilation. I am quite 
certain that I shall not be caught 


tripping.” 
eThat’s right,” said my old.’ 
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friend, slily, adding that he had - 


too much regard for my ambassa- 
dor, my country, and myself, to 
allow a friend of his to be ignorant 
of what France could best and 
most properly boast of. 

“You know,” he _ casually 
remarked, “that the gentlemen 
who are proprietors of this club 
are great agriculturists, and while 
their sons dissipate their fortuncs 
at the Jockey Club, they console 
themselves here over. an excellent 
cellar, and finish up by a mild dac- 
carat in remembrance of un jeu 
d’enfer in their earlier days.” 

The very next day my appren- 
ticeship began over a delicious 
Cos d’Estournel 57. The next 
night a Brame Mouton ’58 was 
such as never to be forgotten. 

The third night a Chateau Lafitte 
*48 was too exquisite not to dream 
of for days. On the fourth a Cha- 
teau Larose was so delicate and 
so aromatic that I swore it never 
could be mistaken when once 
tasted. 

On the fifth and sixth days other 
equally delicious wines were pro- 
duced from the wonderful cellar 
of the club, and the bottles were 
brought in triumph by the som- 
melier, who had ever a long talk 
with “ Monsieur le Marquis” as to 
a thousand details which a con- 
noisseur scrapes out of the dust 
and grime and appearance of a 
bottle of old claret. 

These conversations in them- 
selves were a source of great won- 
der to me; and by the time the 
week came round I was to pay for 
any mistakes, I was so certain that 
I had before me another week of 
gorgeous and cheap repasts, that I 
offered even to bet with my friend 
that I would make no mistake. 

Horribile dictu / and indeed the 
story is too sad to relate. I was 
some pounds the poorer at the end 
of the week. I had not guessed 
wight a single time. 


But the lesson had been taken 
to heart for having been so dearly 
bought. 

I was never once caught trippin 
ever after, in so far as the clu 
wines were concerned, a result 
which my friend was immensel 
proud of having achieved ; and 1 
never again dined at the clnb on 
mere claret and water, a fact 
which my purse did not relish as 
much as my palate. 

I cannot terminate this anecdote 
without relating briefly another of 
the old Marquis. 

I had asked him to dinner at 
Durand’s Café de la Madeleine—an 
excellent restaurant, by the way— 
and to meet some English friends 
of note. 

I had taken great pains to have 
the bill of fare composed to his 
taste, and was awaiting him with 
some impatience, all the guests 
being already arrived, when his 
burly figure came tumbling through 
the restaurant, and his big voice 
uttering loudly a request to know 
where was his “jeune ami, Mon- 
sieur ‘ys 

The waiter showed him into our 
room, when he merely said— 

“ Je suis en retard, mon ami; je 
vous expliquerai cela plus tard. 

« Je ferai également plus tard la 
connaissance de ces messieurs.” 

“Le diner avant tout, Voyons 
le menu.” 

He took up the bill of fare, 
frowned, and, calling a water, 
exclaimed familiarly, “Jean! ne 
saviez vous pas que monsieur était 
de mes amis ?” 

Waiter. “ Oui, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis.” 

Marquis. “Si vous le savies, 
pourquoi diable lui servez vous 
un aussi mauvais diner.” 

Waiter. “ Mais, mons——” 

Marquis. “Taisez-vous ; donnez 
moi un crayon.” 

The pencil was brought: the 


old gentleman wrote a fresh ment, — 
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placed against the various courses 
the several wines he wished to have 
served with them; and when he 
had done, he turned to the waiter 
and said— 

“Prenez cela: dans une demi- 
heure ; nous serons igi.” 

Then addressing me, he begged 
to be introduced to each separately. 
This ceremony gone through, he 
expressed himself thus— 

“Gentlemen, Mr has told 
me I was to have the honour of 
meeting distinguished Englishmen. 
The more distinguished they are, 
the more necessary is it to let them 
enjoy a good dinner. Our friend 


MR GLADSTONE’S OPINION OF 


If the well-considered Reform 
Bill of 1884 has passed into law 
by the help of a compromise, at 
least its thorough liberal character 
and the broad principle which it 
expounded precluded all possible 
dissent on the part of Liberals 
during its passage through the 
Lower House ; but in 1866 matters 
were different. Lord Russell and 
Mr Gladstone offered a Bill of Re- 
form which bore the mark, if not 
of hasty conception, at least of a 
want of thoroughness which at 
once rallied the doubtful voters on 
the side of the Opposition. 

To reduce the county franehise 
from £50 to £14, and the borough 
franchise from £10 to £7, was on 
the face of all things a compromise 
between a sense of duty and a fear 
of doing it.. It was a half-hearted 
measure which could not do any- 
body much good, while it was 
likely to be productive of consider- 
able mischief. 

There was thus some if not 
much excuse for the disaffection 
which at once manifested itself in 
the Liberal ranks, and it is little 
to be wondered at if, finding sud- 
denly a leviathan orator to advo- 


here,” tapping me heavily on the 
shoulder, “ wishes, I know, to dohis - 
best for us all. He shall havé as 
good as what his wishes are. I 
have taken care of that for him; and 
now let us walk on the Boulevard 
for half an hour.” 

I knew not whether to laugh or 
to cry, to be angry or put out; 
but my friend was eccentric, and 
I thought the best way was to grin 
and bear. 

We walked instead of dining ; 
but when we did dine, I ma 
safely say it proved to be the 
best dinner I ever sat down to,— 
and the dearest ! 


MODERATE LIBERALS IN 1866. 


cate their cause in Mr Lowe, “ the 
discontented and those in distress,” 
answering to his call from the 
Cave of Adullam, as Mr Bright 
had described the position, gave 
him their support, and enabled 
him, with the help of the regular 
Opposition, to defeat the Bill, and 
oblige the Government to resign 
that had introduced it. 

No wonder, then, if the Adul- 
lamites or faint-hearted Liberals 
were anything“but pleasant remi- 
niscences to Mr Gladstone. ~ 

With these facts in mind, the 
following deserves the interest 
which I have always attached to 
it. 

While the Ministry were await- 
ing her Majesty’s sodiie from Bal- 
moral, Mr Fortescue and Lady 
Waldegrave had invited a large 
party of political and other friends 
to Strawberry Hill from Satur- 
day, June 23d, to the following 
Monday, and among others the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Mrs Gladstone, Mr Charles Vil- 
liers, the President of the Duchy 
of Lancaster and Mrs Goschen, 
T.R.H. Count and Countess de 
Paris, Maria Lady Ailesbury, Lady 
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Airlie, Lord and Lady Amberley, 
Lord’ Cowper, Mr Hayward, Mr 
Bernal Osborne and his daughter, 
Sir Henry and Lady Seymour, Mr 
and Lady E. Burke, Dr Quinn, 
Mr Delane, and myself ; while on 
the next day Lady Molesworth 
and (late) Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley added their -presence to our 
number. 

A kind of settled gloom hung 
over everybody—the gloom of dis- 
comfiture, increased by the inti- 
mate knowledge that the Ministry 
had courted their own defeat in a 
great measure. 

Even Dr Quinn and Bernal Os- 
borne looked dispirited, and Hay- 
ward wore a more mysteriously 
confidential air than usual. 

To make matters worse, Mr Vil- 
liers fell from his chair at dinner, 
which was deemed a bad omen. 

At this juncture, happening to 
be near Mr Gladstone at breakfast 
on the Sunday morning, I ven- 
tured to ask whether he would 
so far honour me as to give me his 
gt, Ha 

“ Certainly,” he said ; “ but you 
must put a question to me on 
paper, and I shal! answer it.” 

was twenty-three years of age, 
very proud of being in such inter- 
esting company at such a time, and 
therefore most anxious to justify 
my presence by some clever ques- 
tion. 

I wrote down quickly the follow- 
ing ; and, rather pleased with it, 
gave it to Mr Gladstone. It ran 
thus :— 

« What is Mr Gladstone’s opinion 
of the difference which exists in 
1866 between a Liberal and a 
Moderate Conservative ?” 

Mr Gladstone crumpled up the 
paper, and, apparently much an- 
noyed, said—“ He did not think he 
could answer such a question.” 

I was so concerned by his look 
of vexation, that I went up to one 
of the ladies and repeated my ques- 


tion to her, so as to gather from: 
her in which way I had offended. 

She nearly screamed, at least so- 
far as that person could ever utter- 
a sound, and asked how I could: 
ever have been so bold. 

The truth dawned upon me: 
The Moderate Liberals of 1866 
had dissolved a powerful Liberal 
Ministry, and I had inquired what 
he thought of them, of the very: 
statesman who had put their 
moderate principles to the test. 

I felt all manner of uncomfort- 
able feelings; and rejoiced that 
a dinner in town obliged me to 
leave Strawberry Hill, on that 
afternoon. 

After luncheon, Lord Cowper 
and I started for a walk to Ham 
House and to Richmond. On 
reaching the ferry at Twicken- 
ham, we had to wait a little while 


for the boat ; but it came at last, 


and in it sat Mr Gladstone, who 
was returning to Strawberry Hill 
from Pembroke Lodge. 

I very modestly bade good-bye 
to him without any allusion to my 
indiscretion of the morning ; but. 
with infinite kindness and charm 
of manner, he said, “I have not 
forgotten you,” and pulled out of 
his pocket my original question and 
his characteristic answer to it. 


‘¢ SrRAWBERRY HILL,. 
June %, 1866. 


‘The word Moderate, as far as my 
observation goes, does no great credit 
—according to the manner in which 
it is now used—either to the word 
Liberal or to the word Conservative: 
Every Liberal claims to be Conser- 
vative: every Conservative to be 
Liberal. I know of no solution of 
the question between them except 
the test of their works.—Yours very 
truly, W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


My indiscreet effort at being 
clever had succeeded after all, for 
here was a better which better 
described his own thoughts than a 
thousand oral explanations of them, 
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and which to an outsider told 
nothing. 

The delightful “ now ” before the 
word “used,” and the contempt in 
“the test of their works,” were 


Queer Folks; 1867. 


gems to those who read it at the 
time, which have made me value 
this letter more than any I have 
received from the same source 
since. 


QUEER FOLKS, 1867. 


Among the people who daily 
called at the Embassy, many turn- 
ed out to be types of the strongest 
marked character. Some came, as 
it would seem, from sheer desire 
of being able to, say that they 
had called there on business, while 
their so-called business consisted in 
asking questions of the most futile 
character. Others would request 
favours which it was impossible to 
grant, and when informed of this, 
were excessively annoyed and more 
than enraged—often threatening 
to write to the ‘Times’ newspaper 
and expose the unwillingness of the 

aid officials at the British Em- 
Sey to accede to any request law- 
fully made by a British tax-payer. 

But the great mass who came 
were mostly applicants for presen- 
tation at Conrt, and with some of 
these I had singular experience. 

It was a.rule which was strictly 
adhered to, that no British subject 
who had not previously been pre- 
sented at his own Court, should 
have a right to claim from his Em- 
bassy the privilege of being intro- 
duced at the Tuileries. 

Many got to Court through 
other means; but during Lord 
Lyons’s judicious rule, no one that 
I can remember ever infringed 
this regulation, and he pein 9 
knew everything about the candi- 
dates for presentation whom he 
admitted on his limited list. 

The knowledge that he was very 
particular on this point made his 
secretaries equally careful in their 
Investigations on any such request 
being made to them. 
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Early in the spring of 1868, a 
card was handed to me from a 
gentleman, who wished to see one 
of “ces messieurs” in the ante. 
room ; and as I came inI found a 
very well-dressed and apparently 
very aristocratic-looking English- 
man, who, both in manner and 
voice, showed that he belonged, 
as indeed his name indicated, to 
our very best society, albeit he was 
not titled. 

Having begged of him to sit 
down, I took.a chair opposite to 
him, and still holding his card in 
my hand, began to twirl it between | 
my fingers while he proceeded to 
inform me that his desire was to. 
be placed on Lord Lyons’s list for 
presentation to the Emperor at the 
next Tuileries ball. 

He added that he was a magis- 
trate and a gentleman, but that he 
had many troubles. — 

I thought while he was speaking 
that he showed signs of being some- 
what unhinged in mind, and as he 
mentioned his troubles I was very 
much interested. 

Still I twirled away at his card, 
listening attentively to what he 
had to say ; and when he had fin- 
ished, I promised him to mention 
his name to the ambassador, though 
I added, by way of caution, that 
as only a certain amount of presen- 
tations were allowed at each ball, 
I could not, of course, say how far 
the list was or was not complete 
for the next Tuileries festivity. 

“T have your name and address,” 
I said, “on this card.” 

“Yes,” he remarked, somewhat. 

0 
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sullenly, as I afterwards remem- 
 bered, “if you can decipher it in 
its present state.” 

I duly reported my friend’s 
wishes to the chief, adding that, 
in my opinion, I thought this most 
worthy Englishman was somewhat 
demented, though I had nothing 
in the world to go upon except 
the impression conveyed on me by 
his mournful conversation ; and I 
could not help thinking that so 
sad a gentleman would be out of 
oo in the gay assemblage of the 

uileries. 

In the exercise of his judg- 
ment—and no man that I ever 
met throughout my life possessed 
or possesses that quality to so 
eminent a degree as Lord Lyons— 
my candidate was not included in 
the list of presentations. 

Whether this rebuff constituted 
a fresh trouble in the mind of the 
gentleman in question, or whether, 
like other English tax-payers, he 
was furious with. the Embassy for 
not at once acceding to his request, 
I know not; but some little, while 
after, a despatch arrived from the 
Foreign Office, which, written in 
Lord Clarendon’s most genial style, 
inquired why I had twirled a gen- 
tleman’s card while he was speak- 
ing, and drawing a moral for the 
future especially to avoid so incon- 
gruous a proceeding. 

As the French say, “Je me la 
suis tenu pour dit”; but that the 
first time t should be mentioned in 
despatches was to inform me not 
to twirl a gentleman’s card, was 
what I so little expected, that my 
astonishment got the better of ‘my 
regret ; and instead of pitying my 
friend, I made up my mind that 
first impressions are right, and 
that he was mad. 


The ee for the protection 


of the Embassy formed another 
class of curious people, who taxed 
our intelligence in discovering 


whether they had a bond fide 
claim or not, and our purse in 
the discharge of oftentimes very 
ill-placed charity. 

Sne famous individual was wont 
to take his summer trips entire] 
at the expense of the several 
legations, embassies, or consu- 
lates he found on his way from 
Heligoland to Italy. He was 
well known to us in Paris; and 
I well remember his astonishment 
when, some years later, he called 
at a Legation in Germany, where 
I was acting as Chargé d’affaires, 
and requested to see me. 

He began his usual story, that. 
he was a poor man called awa 
from his home in the far nort 
to a dying relative in the far south, 
and obliged to walk the whole 
distance and beg his living on the 
way. 

“ From Heligoland on your way 
to Florence,” I said. 

Involuntarily he looked up, and 
voluntarily made a rapid exit. 

But the hero of this story was of 
a very different type. 

I was very busy one afternoon, _ 
and rather anxious not to be dis- 
turbed, when the chancery servant 
apologised for intruding by ex- 
claiming that there was a species of 
maniac in the hall who insisted on 
seeing amember of the Embassy, 
late though it was, as his case 
brooked no delay, and he required 
eng against the villany of the 

rench authorities, 

Sure enough when I emerged into 
the hall I saw a man evidently suf- 
fering from rabies, or some fright- 
fulinjury which it only requited a — 
last conversation at the Embassy 
to go and immediately avenge on 
some one or on many. 

I could scarcely calm him, so 
excited was his manner, so violent 
his language ; but at last I pointed — 
out that unless he would moderate 
his feelings there was little chance — 
either of my knowing his purpose 





‘or understanding his case, and he 
cooled down a little. 

“Sir,” he exclaimed, “I have 
been grossly insulted: I care not 
for that. My wife has been grossly 
insulted: I care not for that 
either ; but I am a British subject 
—I pay taxes—and it is the duty 
of the Embassy to protect me, to 
see me righted.” 

I could not help remarking that 
if he cared not for the insult he and 
his wife had received, though he 
had not told me what they were, 
it seemed to me that there was no 
cause for interference. 

“ What, sir ! not interfere ? Not 
protect a British subject? What 
are youhere for? Yes, sir ; what 
are you here for? I repeat, what 
is the good of an embassy ?” 

“To see their countrymen righted, 
ifthere is fair reason to suppose 
that they have been wronged.” 

“Well, I have been wronged.” 


“Sir, my time is precious ; and 
unless you can tell me more about 
od case than I have as yet heard, 

must wish you good morning.” 
And I rose to depart. 

“Stay, sir,” he said, “ and listen, 


then, to my story. That I should 
be obliged to tell such a tissue of 
insults and injuries done to me and 
my unoffending wife ; but I will 
have compensation, that I will : 
compensation from the railway 
company, from the customs officers, 
from the French Government. 
You see if I don’t.” 
“Your case, sir, if you please.” 
“Me and my wife were travel- 
ing from Switzerland to Paris, 
and at Belfort they told us to get 
down because they wished to ex- 
amine us. I remonstrated, and 
told them that I wished to get on 
my way as soon as possible, as I 
business in England to attend 
to. ‘You van do that after we 
have seen to our business,’ they 
said, and the signal was given to 
the train to start, leaving us and 


our luggage on the platform. Pre- 
sently we were separated and 
searched, and at last I discovered 
that they believed us to have 
stolen a watch, and that we had 
this watch in our possession.” 

“May I ask,” I said, “ what is 
your profession ?” 

“T am a watchmaker by trade.” 

“Thank you.” 

“They did not find any watch, 
and then they let us go. But I 
ask you, sir, are we to be arrested, 
searched, and insulted like this, 
without compensation for loss of 
time, and for the injury done to 
our reputation ?” 

“ Stop a bit,” I said ; “ had you 
any friends with you ?” 

“No ; but the whole of the pas- 
sengers saw the arrest.” 

“But did any of them know 
you?” 

“No.” 

“ Of course you have done quite 
right tocome here,for undoubtedly 
it would be our duty to see you 
righted could you place us in the 
position of doing so.” 

* But I have.” 

“T beg your pardon, you have 
done nothing of the kind ; and 
allow me to say that, being ac- 
credited here to a forei ourt, 
we should naturally require to hear 
what the French authorities have 
to say in the matter, before we 
could ask for reparation of the 
insult.” 

“ Never mind that, sir ; compen- 
sation is what I want.” 

“Still more for compensation ; 
let me, therefore, ask you a ques- 
tion or two. Can you bring usa 
witness of this sad occurrence ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Not a single person who, hav- 
ing been in the same train, could 
speak to the incident as one which 
was not properly or legally con- 
ducted ?” 

“No.” 

“Nor any one who has known 
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ou in Switzerland, and was travel- 
fing with you?” 

“ Nobody.” 

“That is a pity. 
watchmaker, I think 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And were improperly accused 
of stealing a watch?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“That is very unfortunate in- 
deed, for, look at it yourself from 
a sensible point of view. Nothing 
was found on you, therefore noth- 
ing could be then proved against 
you; but your being interested 

nerally in watches might cause 
urther researches to be made which 
might prejudice you in England 
where you are known, whereas no 
one knowing you here, they can 
do you no Ra nat advice to 
you therefore is, drop this business, 
which might, after investigation, 
prove to be a trumped-up story 
after all: pocket the affront, and 
go home as quickly as you can.” 

The man stood silent a minute, 
then taking his hat with both 
hands said : “Thank you, sir; I 
never saw it in that light before,” 
and departed. 


You are a 
you said?” 


On another occasion a young 
man, who represented himself as a 
medical student and a Peruvian, 
asked for me by name, and in- 
formed me that the mail which 
brought him his monthly remit- 
tances from his family in Lima 
had this time arrived without the 
usual letter for him, and that he 
was therefore destitute of all means. 
Alone and without friends he had 
bethought himself of a relative 
and namesake of mine, who was 
then British Minister in the Peru- 
vian capital, and had ventured to 
ask me for assistance on the ground 
that his father was well known to 
the English envoy. 

The appeal was made in so 
straightforward a manner that I 
was most anxious inwardly to be- 





swer it. 

“How much do you require ?” 

“ Five hundred francs.” 

The sum staggered my beney. 
olent intentions, for I knewI had 
not that amount to spare ; and if 
I had, its large figure suggested 
nearer inquiries into the legitimacy 
of the request thus suddenly made, 

The young man must have read 
what was passing through my mind, 
for he at once proceeded to divest 
an album he had wrapped up ina 


newspaper, and to remark that he — 


had not come without a security, 
though he did not know how I 
would like its nature. 

“ This is,” he said, “a collection 
of autographs, and contains all the 
signatures of the present members 
of Congress in the United States, 
besides a great many others which 
I have had some difficulty in ob- 
taining.” 

I looked at the book with an 
interested eye, and asked him 
whether he considered the mem- 
bers of Congress to be worth £20. 


“T have had the book valued,” 


he said, “and that is the sum put 
upon it.” 

I relented again, and my thoughts 
were balancing between duty and 
extravagance, and they at last ar- 
rived at what I believed to be a 
happy compromise. 


“ T will not lend you any money.” 


The poor fellow seemed about to 
faint. 

“ But I will have this book valued 
on my own account.” 

He seemed quite pleased again, 
which was a proof to me that he 
had said true when he declared he 
had had it valued. 


“Tf,” I continued, “it is worth i . 


money you say it is, I 
then arrange with you as to its 
ultimate purchase; but if it ® 
not, Iam afraid my means 


not allow of my being any grest j 


help to you, At any rate, I 
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not take a book you value as a 


security. 
My Peravicis then asked whether 
I would, in consideration of the 
eat distress he was in, owing to 
fis rent falling due, lend him £10 
now, and arrange for the rest after 


‘[had had the autographs valued. 


The man seemed so honest in all 
his behaviour that I at last con- 
sented, and told him that if the 
book were valued at £20, 1 should 
put £10 in an envelope addressed 
to him, and leave it with the 
porter of the Embassy until he 
¢alled for it. Meanwhile, I lent 
him the sum he asked for, and he 
went away as happy a being as 
ever I beheld. 

This was in 1867. 

I had the book examined and 
valued by a professional expert,and 
it was estimated to be worth £20. 

The remaining £10 were there- 
fore duly deposited in an envelope 
addressed to the Peruvian student, 
and deposited where I had told 
him he might find it. 

When left Paris in March 
1870 the envelope was still there ; 
and on my return from the East in 
1873, I found that the envelope had 
successfully weathered the Prussian 
siege and the days of the Commune. 

n 1873, on my way to England 
from Germany, I saw my envelope 
again ; but this time I took posess- 
sion of it, and having the autograph 
book with me, took it to Messrs 
Puttick and Simpson, at whose 
auction-room the members of Con- 
gress obtained a very compliment- 
ee set upon their signatures. 

0 this day I have never heard 
of my Peruvian friend ; but he can- 
not owe me a grudge for leaving 
4£10 note idle for more than six 
years, when he remembers that, 
although a total stranger, I spared 
him a whole month’s trouble and 
anxiety, and stood to him indeed 


_ @ the friend in need he came to seek 
@ «the British Embassy. 
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We were not always so fortun- 
ate, and many a scoundrel worked 
upon our feelings with success, with- 
out even allowing us after the 
generosity. was perpetrated to pre- 
serve the illusion that we had done 
what charity commanded. 

I cannot, however, dismiss the 
subject of queer folks without men- 
tioning a very touching little inci- 
dent related to us by a member of 
the Austrian Embassy, at the head 
of which in those last days of the 
Empire was Prince Richard de 
Metternich and his clever Princess, 
A Hungarian band had got into 
trouble, and their instruments had 
to be pawned. In their distress ; 
they appealed to their Embassy: : 

roduced the pawn-tickets for their 
Instruments, and begged that they 
might be allowed to borrow the 
amount necessary to redeem those 
objects on which their daily bread 
depended, , 

A subscription was got up, and 
the money handed to the master 
of the band as a loan. 

Some months elapsed, and like 
all such loans it was no longer 
thought of except as mistaken 
charity, when Prince and secre- 
taries were suddenly visited with 
an avalanche of Hungarian sounds, 
played unmistakably by a band of 
veritable Hungarians, who were 
determined to give to their Czardacs 
the most inspiriting effect. 

In a moment Europe and its 
affairs were forgotten, and the Aus- 
trian Chancery were at the win- 
dows, when presently the band- 
master, in Hungarian costume, ad- 
vanced and begged for an inter- 
view. 

When he was let in, he pro- 
duced a little purse, and with a 
respectful bow handed it to one of 
the secretaries as containing the 
sum which had been generously 
lent to redeem their instruments 
and forthwith proceeded to play 
the Austrian National Anthem, 


- 
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FORTUNE'S WHEEL—PART V. 


CHAPTER XYII.—MORAY MAKES UP A SHOOTING-PARTY. 


Ir ;is a ridiculous arrangement 
which keeps London society sim- 
mering in double-baked bricks and 
smoking mortar down to the very 
* dregs of the dog-days. The lordsand 
the ladies of the loveliest scenery 
in the three kingdoms, deliberately 
prefer the dull prose of “society ” 
to the poetry of nature, and leave 
the freshness of the fields and the 
fragrance of the flowers for con- 
finement behind the prison-bars of 
their basement areas, Among 
caviare and curries, and other 
acquired tastes, surely none is more 
capriciously extravagant than that 
of inhaling the noxious gases of 
the town, when the good of the 
land of England. to say nothing of 
the Continent, lies before them. 
To turn day into night in crushes, 
with the thermometer at 85°, mak- 
ing the digesting of dyspeptic din- 
ners an impossibility ; to tempt 
the overjaded appetite with truf- 
fled pates and plovers’ eggs and 
champagne, when they should be 
sweetly locked in the embraces of 
Morpheus ; to waken from weari- 
ness to the drudgery of the inevi- 
table round—for to-morrow is as 
yesterday and as many days before 
it.’ It is all a matter of taste and 
fashion, of course ; but were they 
condemned to the life they are 

leased to lead voluntarily, the 
ot of convicted criminals might 
seem enviable by comparison. 
These at least have a chance of 
getting into condition on the tread- 
mil! ; and after the jail delivery 
they come out with the satisfac- 
tion of having economised their 
constitutions, in place of having 
drawn heavy drafts upon them. 
Yet it is almost pitiful to see how 


natural sensibilities survive in spite 
of the demoralisation that is conge- 
crated by tradition. A blighted 
clematis or blackened ivy trails 
its tendrils sadly round the dining- 
room windows; and the millionaire, 
self-banished from his gardens, 
gives a florist carte blanche to 
renew the bloom in the flower- 
boxes in the windows. Those 
who have Edens of their own 
within easy reach, go for the daily 
drive or ride by the Serpentine, 
and gladden their eyes with the 
beds of Park Lane, which are the 
natural delight of the London deg- 
titute. But there is good in every- 
thing, as Shakespeare roma : 
and it is an ill-wind that blows 
good to no one. London trades- 
men grow rich in spite of the com- 
petition of the co-operative stores; 
and fashionable physicians fatten 
on the maladies of their fellow- 
mortals. 

We do not deny that there are 
bell-wethers' to lead the flock, 
who are never really happy any- 
where out of London. e know 
that the disreputable old Duke of 
Queensberry, who loved society, 
probably because he did not care 
to be alone with his conscieneé, 
declared that it was the best place 
to live in, in the season or out of 
it, because there were always more 
people in it than anywhere else; 
nor can we imagine a George Sel- 
wyn making himself happyin Glou- 
cestershire, or a Horace Walpole in 
Norfolk. Lut as a rule, in most 
habitués of Mayfair and St James’, 


there is still so much of the healthy 


human instinct, that they welcome 
the day of their release from the 
grimy bondage they impose om 
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themselves. Nay, they may argue 
with much philosophical truth, 
that they evolve good out of evil, 
and pleasure from previous suffer- 
ing. As the wise man who is set- 
ting his face toward the Riviera 
in the winter, will wait till our 
frosts and fogs have made him 
thoroughly miserable here ; so the 
Alps or the at ame even the 
dulness of the German baths, will 
seem delightful by way of contrast 
to the purgatory of Pall Mall. 
And if that be the experience of 
the hardened votaries of fashion, 
who are lulled to sleep by the 
rattle of the wheels, and try to 
see reflections of their heaven in 
the glare of the gas-lamps, how 
much more must it be the case 
with those who are caught up in 
the fashionable whirl, chiefly be- 
cause they are able to afford its 
dissipations ! Had it not been for 
the sake of his daughter, Moray 
would never have spent more than 
a week or two in London. The 
house in Eaton Place, which he 
was bound to inhabit, was an in- 
cubus that often lay heavy on him. 
As for Grace, she was young and 
fond of gaiety ; she had been fol- 
lowed and flattered by compli- 
ments, paid gracefully or clum- 
sily; and she had made sundry 
conquests, more or less serious, 
which she estimated pretty much 
at their value, but which neverthe- 
less, pleased her. She liked danc- 
ing; the mere excitement of the 
exercise freshened her up, however 
fagged she might be ; and to-the 
very end of the season, like a well- 
bred but overtasked hunter, she 
pricked her ears to the sound of 
the waltz, and went best pace over 
the floor, with elbow-room and a 
satisfactory partner. Nor did she 
look so pale as might have been 
expected, when she came down 
the next morning to breakfast. 

Yet even Grace, though in ker 
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first season, began to feel that she 
had enough of the pleasures of the 
town. She found herself envying 
her friends who had — gone 
off to thecountry. Notwithstand- 
ing her southern training, she was 
a true Highland lassie at heart ; 
often the Serpentine would fade 
from before her eyes, giving place 
to the wild shores of Loch Rosque 
or Loch Conan ; while, though din- 
ners at Richmond or Greenwich 
were all very well, she would have 

iven the views from the Terrace 
or the Trafalgar fer a glimpse of 
Ben More or Funachan. The 
Moray had stayed on in town 
longer than they had _ intended. 
Moray, who always did with all 
his might all that his hand design- 
ed to do, declared that he had work 
in East London which must be 
disposed of, before he could leave 
with an easy mind. 

But at last the day of their de- 
parture had come, though not be- 
fore the second week of August. 
It is hard to say which of the two 
had looked forward with more en- 
joyment to their return to the 
hills. Moray’s original intention 
and desire had been to have his 
daughter all to himself for a week 
or two; but accidents, or rather 
his natural hospitality, had been 
too much forhim. Had they gone 
north a little sooner, the ¢éte-d-téte 
might have been managed, but the 
delay had put it out of the ques- 
tion. The twelfth ‘would be yer 
them in aday or two: Donald had 
sent the most glowing account of 
the grouse prospects ; and it would 
be churlish and dog-in-the-manger- 
ish to keep the birds all to one’s. 
self. Moray felt bound to ask Jack 
Venables for the grand day ; and 
Jack, who had been looking out for 
the invitation as a matter of course, 
had already, with his usual fore- 
thought, secured himself leave of 
absence. Jack once asked, it be- 
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came imperative to include Leslie 
in the party, not only because 
otherwise he might well have felt 
hurt, but on the principle of hold- 
ing the balance even between the 
two. Leslie, in his civility, had 
made a hesitating answer. 

“You know I don’t much care 
about shooting ; and if you want 
to fill the bags, and figure credi- 
tably in the county papers on the 
Twelfth, you had better let me 
Cae my visit. I shall always 

nd the rocks and the river, the 
balmy air on fine days, and the 
storms sweeping down from Funa- 
chan ; and you know that is what 
I like the best.” 

But neither Moray nor Grace 
would hear of that. 

“Come to us you must and 
shall,” said the former ; “ that is to 
say, unless you have any more en- 
ticing engagement. It would not 
be a family party without you; and 
a family party I mean to have, 
after those months of living at a 
loose end in London here. And as 
for shooting or not shooting, of 
course you can do as you please. 
You should be much more the 
master of Glenconan than I am, 
now that you have identified your 
genius with the place. You must 
come to be inspired for a second 
volume, that shall insure immor- 
tality to our sequestered glens. 
No doubt you will become a nuis- 
ance to us sooner or later ; but that 
ig one of the penalties of fame. 
We shall have troops of tourists 
trespassing on our solitudes, crowds 
of poetry-stricken pilgrims scaring 
the deer. I believe Donald Ross 
to be devoted to the Celtic bards ; 
but after all, as they sang in strains 
which nobody understands, they 
are as little appreciated as Ossian 
by the Southerners, When Donald 
realises all you have done, and 
learns that you have pulled the 
string of a perpetual douche-bath 





of trespassers he will bear you a _ 


grudge you will never get over,” 
As may be gathered from that 
unusually prolix speech, Ralph 
Leslie had greatly advanced in 
his uncle’s good opinion. In his 
_— opinion, that is to say, so 
ar as the gifts that help a man 
forward are concerned. For since 
it had become an open secret every- 
where that Leslie was the author 
of the much-admired volume of 
poems, his company had been 
greatly courted, and had he been 
the sort of a man to have his head 
turned, it should have been well- 
nigh twisted off his shoulders, 
Moreover, it was just as little of 
a secret that the book had sold 
extraordinarily well. Mudie, as 
well as Mr Smith and the minor 
purveyors for the public, had kept 
sending in fresh orders. With 
all the practical sleight-of-hand 
of the circulating librarians, they 
could not supply their customer, 
sufficiently quick. Besides that, 
‘ The Tdyils of the North’ was a 
book which, unlike the ephemeral 
“ trash” turned out by us, the pro- 
fessional spinners of fictions, com- 
manded a very considerable private 
sale. It was the sort of gift-book 
to be interchanged by sentimental 
young ladies who found the mascu- 
line spirit it breathed act as a tonic 
on their languishing temperaments. 
It was the kind of book that a 
sighing lover might send to his 
mistress, with passages marked 
that gave eloquent utterance to 
the vague thoughts he could hard- 
ly hope to express. Moray 
little for the pecuniary aspects of 
the matter—he did not much be- 
lieve in the possibility of makings 
fortune by the pen—but he did 
think a good deal of the celebrity, 
He admired the genius he 
scarcely cultivation enough to @ 
preciate ; and confessed that 


was treading a far loftier path than — 
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that which as a dashing adventurer 
he had walked over with tolerable 
success. And if the sober Moray 
was so far impressed, we may 
imagine that his more romantic 
daughter had followed suit. She 
said nothing to back up her 
father’s pressing invitation; in- 
deed she saw that it was quite un- 
necessary. But Leslie, when he 
looked up to consult her eyes, had 
no longer any hesitation in assuring 
his uncle that he would gladly take 
him at his word. 

What with rambling passages 
and wasted space, there was no 
great number of guest-chambers 
im the old house of . Glenconan. 
But when once the ¢éte-d-téte- had 
been broken in upon by the pres- 
ence of his two nephews, Moray 
decided to make the most of his 
accommodation. Two or three 
other men had been picked up for 
the opening of the shooting season, 
all of them keen sportsmen, and 
reported to be crack shots. There 
was Mr Calverley Baker, member 
for Pontypool, partner in the 
wealthy firm of Welsh ironmasters, 
and one of the most promising of 
the young — speakers in 
the House. There was the M‘Cla- 
verty, chieftain of the clan of that 
name, and a far-away cousin of the 
laird’s, who drew a handsome re- 
venue from his barren heritage, 
now that it had been parcelled out 
in deer-forests, grouse-moors, and 
sheep-farms. And there was Gen- 
eral Battersby, who, though getting 
_ 0n In years, was active as ever, who 
had been a gay young subaltern 
five-and-twenty years before, when 
Moray had made his acquaintanee 
in — at Hong Kong. 

hen Jack Venables heard of 
these additions to the party, he 
would have undoubtedly made a 
ny face, had not his features been 
under command. Old Battersby 
was all very well, and a capital 
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companion either on the hill or in 
the smoking-room, though, with a 
touch of the formal courtesy of the 
older school, he was always saying 
something complimentary to 
Moray. But Calverley Baker and 
the M‘Claverty might just as well 
have been omitted. They were un- 
married, rich, rattling, and conse- 
quently eligible ; and Jack, though 
self-confident, was not unnaturally 
somewhat jealous, and looked upon 
all men as possible rivals. How- 
ever, as there was no help for it, 
he resigned himself to the inevi- 
table ; and after all, he felt in his 
heart that as Leslie was “ fa- 
vourite” in the race, “the ruck” 
counted for little. He cared still 
less, one way or another, when he 
heard that a certain Mr Maitland, 
formerly a merchant in Shanghai, 
with his wife, who was rather a 
friend of Grace’s, were to fill up 
the house. A few days afterwards, 
however, his uncle had incidentally 
returned to the subject. 

“T have just had a call from 
Maitland, who came to throw me 
over: and a nuisance it is, for I 
hate having my plans upset; though 
Ihave no right to be out of tem- 

er, and it is worse for him than 
or me. It seems his liver is out of 
order, and Jenner has ordered him 
away to Carlsbad. I always thought 
he was too hard on that old Ma- 
deira of his, though I must ‘say it 
was enough to tempt any man. 
How well I remember it myself in 
Shanghai ; and the East is the only 
climate to enjoy the wine. How- 
ever, he can’t come, and I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry. You see I am 


filling the house with guns, and 


his wife would have been a nice 
companion for Grace. I hardly 
know whom to ask in place of 
them.” 

“No difficulty about that, sir, I 
should say. I could name a score 
of your acquaintances off-hand who 
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would give their ears to go down 
to Glenconan.” 

“Possibly. But a party in a 
Highland shooting-quarter is like 
a salad: a mistake in the mixing 
simply poisons it. Now I thought 
the Maitlands would have given 
it flavour, without disturbing the 
harmony. But come, Jack, I see 
“4 have an idea—you always 

ave—so let me hear what you 
suggest.” 

“T was only thinking, sir, that 
you and Mr Winstanle get on 
_¢capitally together ; and I believe 

that he would be too glad to make 
one of the party.” 

“The Winstanleys? Why, it 
was only the other boy he told me 
that they were all going, for a 
month or more, to his brother’s 
place in Shropshire.” 

“If you care to have him, ask 
and try. Iam willing to lay two 
to one on the result.” 

“You speak oracularly, Master 
Jack. What do you mean?” 

“Why, just this. I ought*to 
Seow Mr Winstanley pretty well 
by this time; and after having 
had something like six months of 
domestic bliss, 1 fancy he would 
‘ welcome a bachelor holiday, if he 
could only find a decent excuse. 
He likes your company beyond all 
things; he likes Leslie, he likes 
me ; and after all I have told him 
of the place, I know he has a 
longing to see Glenconan.” 

“Well, if we can prevail on 
him, I am sure I should be de- 
lighted. . And if he brought his 
daughter, she could keep Grace 
er ee of Mrs Maitland. 
The girls seem to get on very well 
together.” 

“T don’t think that would do,” 
exclaimed Jack, with great deci- 
sion, “Mr Winstanley could hard- 
ly bring his daughter without offer- 
ing to take his wife,—which, to be 

candid, I don’t think he would con- 


sent to do, even supposing you 
could put the whole of the fam- 
ily up.’ 

For though Jack believed his 
regard for Miss Winstanley to be 
purely platonic, on the whole he 
foresaw considerable embarrass- 
ment in having both of the beau- 
ties on his arms at once. At all 
events, his argument seemed un. 
answerable to his uncle, who de- 
clared that he could not undertake 
to make both the ladies comfort- 
able. Moreover, Mrs Winstanley 
rather oppressed him ; and when he 
went down from Eaton Place to 
the Highlands, he fully meant, met- 
aphorically, to ——_ the Court 
suit and ruffles of his London life 
for the ease of a loose shooting- 
jacket and knickerbockers. 

But with the Hon. Mrs Win- 
stanley’s husband, it was a differ- 
ent affair altogether. Brought to- 
gether originally by Jack Venables, 
the ex-diplomatist and the ex- 
merchant had struck up something 
very like a friendship. When 
Winstanley had reminded Moray 
of having met him long before at 
our Minister’s table in Pekin, the 
Highlander had rather abruptly 
changed the subject. As we know 
from his frank talk with Leslie, 
those early Eastern reminiscences 
of his were at once a pleasure and 
a pain. How gladly would he 
have lived the life over again in all 
senses, with the exhilarating stim- 
ulus of its perpetual excitement, 
and the mistakes that might be 
rectified or avoided! But though 
with his regrets and its pleasures, 
it was perpetually in his mind, he 
did not care to talk of it with 
strangers, still less with a — 
larly well-informed man like Win- 
stanley, who might be supposed to 
know some of the secrets of the 
trade by which Moray had made 


his money. Nevertheless, it proved 


to be something like the case of 
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Johnson’s meeting with Foote at 
Fitzherbert’s dinner-table : “ I was 
resolved not to be pleased ; ... but 
the dog was so very comical, that [ 
was obliged to lay down my knife 
and fork and laugh it out. No, sir 
—he was irresistible.” Winstanley 
was so pleasant a companion that 
Moray was pleased in spite of him- 
self. And Moray came to draw to 
him at last, for the very reasons 
for which he had at first shunned 
him. Winstanley, though an hon- 
ourable man according to his lights, 
was no fastidious moralist. He 
drew a line which, as a British 
diplomatist, he had never passed 
himself ; but he admired the dash 
of the free-traders who had gone 
beyond, being fettered by no offi- 
cial responsibilities. He was far 
too well-bred to persevere with dis- 
agreeable subjects in ordinary cir- 
cumstances ; and he could not help 
remarking that, when he. touched 
on oriental matters, Moray was 
ever ready to turn the talk. 
He may have attributed that re- 
serve merely to the natural mod- 
esty of the man. At all events, 
he would work round to the topic 
again and again, showing an inte- 
rest in it that was somewhat out 
of keeping with his character. 
Had he appeared to have any ulte- 
rior motive, Moray would have 
shut up like an oyster, and let it 
be understood very unmistakably 
that he would not be forced to 
speak. But Moray’s penetration 
seldom deceived him, and he was 
persuaded that this man of wider 
experiences than his own was veri- 
tably amused and interested. As 
Winstanley had said once, in a 
moment of unwonted expansion on 
both sides— 

_ “It does delight my heart to 
listen to you, yal You are 
a good as a ronfantic volume of 
travel, sport, and adventure, with 
all the padding left out ; or rather 
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you are worth a whole library of ~ 
volumes, when we can prevail on * 
you by some chance todo yourself 
justice.. There is nothing I should 
like much better, even at my time” 
of life, than to take a passage in a 
P. and O. boat to Hong Kong, and 
to go coasting down the Malay 
Peninsula to see what that new 
company proposes doing in Su- 
matra, and whether it is worth 
while going in for investments. 
Unfortunately it is too late ; Mrs 
Winstanley would sue for a separ- 
ation if I proposed it; and fancy 
the horrors of a voyage in the 
tropics if one were laid on the back 
by a fit of the gout. No, going is 
out of the question ; so the next 
best thing is making the journey 
under the guidance of a man who 
is the personally-conducting Cook 
of tropical tours in the fancy.” 
That Moray believed to be the 
actual state of the case ; and be- 
lieving it, he became so ready to 
talk, that at last it was he who 
would sometimes lead the conver- 
sation in that direction. Winstan- 
ley, as a rule, was by no means 
addicted to letting anybody else 
indulge in monologues. He liked 
to hear himself : to do him justice, 
he was generally worth listening 
to, and nobody was more quickly 
bored. But he treated Moray as 
something between a melodramatic 
piece at the Porte St Martin and 
a sensational romance by Jules 
Vérne. He could come and take 
him up at any time, without be- 
ing tied to hours or to cramped 
stalls in the pit ; without even the 
trouble of holding a cumbersome 
book, or the necessity of denying 
himself his cigarette. So it came 
about, that very often of an evening 
the two men met in one of their 
smoking-rooms, for it was only: 
coarse tobacco Winstanley object 
to. The emotional side of Glen- 
conan’s Celtic nature would get 
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uppermost: he would rise out of 
- his lounging-chair and tramp across 
the room, half acting the scenes he 
80 dramatically described ; while 
his audience of one would keep 
him up to the mark by paying 
him the compliment of the most 
intelligent attention. 

Really,on these by no means rare 
occasions it would have been worth 
while to put either eye or ear to 
the keyhole. Winstanley would 
leave a business-like Board meeting 
in the City, or the whist-room at 
the “ Travellers,” to pass the latter 
hours of the night in a gilded 
mirage of cigarette and cheroot 
smoke, conjuring up.a succession 
of mental pictures that were viv- 
idly stamped on the mental retina 
next morning, and which his mem- 
ory was always recalling through 
the day. Well might Jack Ven- 
ables opine that he would be will- 
ing to accept an invitation to 
Glenconan. Jack seldom spoke 
confidently except on a certainty ; 
and more than once Winstanley 
had expressed a warm admiration 
for his uncle. 

“You neglect your opportunities, 
Jack, in not joining us more often, 
though perhaps the nabob might 
tbe less animated in that case ; for 
he seems to think that two are 
‘company and three are none. Till 
I got him into the habit of those 
téte-d-téte rehearsals of the past, I 
had not the faintest idea of half 
that isin him. If he has not be®n 
every where—for there, at least, I 
have the advantage of him—he has 
done almost everything man could 
do within the sphere of his in- 
domitable activity. Sometimes I 
think he is just the fellow to do it 
all over again ; sometimes I don’t— 
for occasionally, when the excite- 
ment dies down, I could almost 
fancy that he looks back regret- 
fully, which, of course, must be 
absurd. But I tell you, sir, again, 
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you ought to hear him when he ~ 
shows to most advantage ; it is 
better than any number of plays, ~ 
even as plays used to be w re , 
was a boy.” 

“ Why, sir,” Jack might say, 
“if ever my uncle should come to 
grief, according to you, he might 
make his fortune on the boards. 

“Or in lecturing on ‘ Passages 
from my past,’ in the States—the 
sort of thing that seems to be the 
fashion nowadays. But no—that 
would never do; he is far more 
self-conscious than any of his 
friends suppose, and he wants a 
select and appreciative audience of 
a solitary listener. AsI said, how- 
ever, you ought to hear him. Now 
we are becalmed off the banks of 
surf, breaking over coral - reefs, ~ 
with unearthly stillness brooding 
in the air, before the tornado bursts 
from the storm - clouds ; and no- 
thing to be heard in the meantime 
but the creaking of the blocks on 
board, or the screams of the sea- 
fowl floating towards the shore, 
Now we have got up the back of 
a tyrannical Rajah, who is hesi- 
tating between ordering us off to 
immediate execution, or handin 
us over to the tender mercies 0 
the tormenters; or we are threading 
the jungles, looking over our shoul- _ 
ders in terror, expecting a flight of 
poisoned arrows out of the thickets; 
or we are awakening from pleasant 
dreams of Scotland in a hammock 
slung in the shade of a spice-grove, 
to see a cobra or an anaconda 
hung up by its tail, with its forked 
tongue within an inch or so of our 
opening eyelids. But I only say 
again, you ought to hear him.” 

While, if Winstanley was willing 
to go down to Glehconan, Moray, 
now that it had been suggested, 
liked the idea of having him there. 
Though in the bottom of his heart 
—or rather, in the depths of his — 
conscience — he was inclined to 
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distrust this new friend as an 
evil genius, That good-humoured 
companion, with his easy philo- 
sophy, was the ver Ba sog of 
Ralph Leslie. Ha oray been 
under sentence of death, it was 
Leslie he would have sent for to 
lay the confessor. But when the 
world, with its wicked old mem- 
ories, got the upper hand, Win- 
stanley was assuredly the more 
agreeable companion. .A man, too, 
whose honour there was no im- 
peaching, and who was welcomed 
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as the embodiment of integrity on 
the best Boards in the City. Yet, 


upright as he was, and with his — < 


unblemished antecedents, Moray 
would never have dreamed of sub- 
mitting his scruples to him. —Not 
because Winstanley would have 
condemned, but quite the contrary. 
He would have ridiculed the scru- 
ples he could not even understand 
— if ridicule had not been a breach 
of good manners; and Moray, 
though he might wish to be con- 
vinced, had no desire to be deluded. 


CHAPTER XVIII—A BUDGET OF NEWS, GOOD ——. 


For reasons best known to her- 
self, it occurred to Miss Winstan- 
ley that it would be pleasant to 
accompany her father to the North. 
Not by — means that Wrekin 
Castle was likely to be dull, for 
her uncle was sure to fill .it with 


cimaoge F Her first idea was to 


sound Mr Venables in ali good- 
fellowship, as to the possibility of 
getting an invitation. On second 
thoughts, and again for reasons 
best known to herself, she changed 
her mind, and applied to her father. 
Winstanley was no such doting 
parent as Moray; and yet Julia, 
though with more trouble and 
diplomacy, generally * succeeded 
like Grace in getting her va 
Had she not known him well, 
when she broke the matter to him, 
his manner of receiving the pro- 
posal would have effectually dis- 
couraged her, 

“ Nonsense, my dear. It would 
not be the thing at all—quite out 
of the question, as your own good 
sense must tell you. In the first 
place, you ought to stay with your 
mother ; in the next, and that is 
still more decisive, I don’t know 
Moray sufficiently well to take a 
liberty with him. Those Highland 
houses are always filled for the 


Twelfth, and you may rely upon 
it that no rooms are going a-beg- 
ging.” 

He felt immediately that if he 
meant to be firm, he had better 
have stuck to a flat refusal. By 
weakly giving reasons, he admitted 
the thing was not impracticable ;. 
and Miss Julia, seeing her way, 
immediately set herself to argue. 

“Mamma is always glad I should 
amuse myself, and she is always 
ato happy at the Castle. 

sides, I need only be away for 
a fortnight or three weeks at the 
most. As for not taking a libert 
with Mr Moray, is it not rather rash 
to say anything of that when you 
know how he has been runnin 
after your society of late? Mt 
Venables has remarked it more 
than once, and said he never knew 
him so quickly taken by = one. 
As for his house being full, you’ 
have often told me that High- 
land mansions are made of india- 
rubber, and can always be made 
to stretch as the owner pleases. 
And I do think, between you and 
me, papa, I should be rather an 
acquisition than an encumbrance 
to the shooting-porty—especially 
if the weather were wet.” 

Winstanley looked at her, and 








could not honestly deny ‘it. He 
hesitated, and his daughter saw he 
was lost. She was a lively travel- 
ling companion, and gave little 
trouble. If he chose to go on to 
Skye or anywhere else, he could 
always send her south and remain 
engarcon. Hemight possibly add 
to his pleasure; she could not 
seriously interfere with his com- 
‘fort ; and that being the case, he 
was glad to gratify her. Prudence 
suggested no particular objections, 
looking at the matter from the 
match-making point of view, which 
the veteran speculator always kept 
vaguely before him. Jack Ven- 
ables and the poet were both as 
good as engaged to their cousins, 
since both seemed to have set their 
hearts upon winning her. For 
Leslie made little concealment of 
the hopes which Jack had avowed. 
And neither of the other young 
men who made up the party could 
be called detrimentals, if the worst 
came to the worst. Miss Winstan- 
ley kissed him, when he promised 
“to see what could be done;” but 
was only moderately'grateful. Not 
that she did not consider the visit 
as good as arranged ; but, as her 
habit was, she had read what was 
“remy in his mind, and surmised 

ow far selfish consideration had 
weighed with him. Perhaps she 
overrated these and undervalued 
’ his affection ; but if it were so, 
the fault was very much his own. 
He went on to say, somewhat 
dolefully— 

“But there are always the two 
difficulties to be got over. There 
is the indiscretion of seeming to 
force you on Moray—and his 
daughter ; he has never hinted at 
a wish to receive any ladies. And 
what is more serious, though less 
embarrassing, there is the certaint 
of a battle-royal with your mother. 

Had Miss Winstanley spoken out 
frankly, she might have said that 
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she ought to be hardened to those ” 
single combats with her mother by 
this time. What she did say was, 
“Oh, I undertake to settle it all 
with mamma, so you need have no 
sort of annoyance. As for the 
Morays, Iam sure nobody knows 
better than you how to turn an 
apparent indiscretion into a com- 
pliment. So far as Grace is con. ” 
cerned, we have always got on so 
well that I believe she may rather 
like having me on my own account. 
Besides, you should know enough 
of us girls by this time to be sure 
that she will be grateful to any one 
who can relieve her of superfluous 
lovers ‘and leave her to make 
herself quietly happy in her own 
way.” 

Whatever may have passed be- 
tween Miss Winstanley and her 
mother, apparently she had not 
overestimated her influence. And 
Moray’s hospitable nature would 
have left him powerless to refuse 
her visit, even had he not thought 
she would be a pleasant companion 
for Grace. Rather than refuse, 
indeed, he would have had a booth 
or “ bothy ” knocked up for him- 
self at the shortest notice, where 
he would have slept ona camp-bed 
or a mattress of heather-shoow. 
Grace merely lifted her eyebrows 
slightly when she heard of the pro- 
posal. She liked Miss Winstanley 
well enough, but she rather re- 
sented a liberty she traced to the 
young lady. And, rightly or 
wrongly, she suspected a motive 
in it,—not that she was jealous— 
certainly not. 





I have said that June in itself 
is the most delightfully exhilar- 
ating of all months in the High 
lands; but there is no denying © 
the superior excitement of the 
i. days of the grouse-shoot- 
ing. he days are still long: 
the daybreaks and the sunsets afe 
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Jorious ; the chances should be in 
oar of settled weather ; and the 
reat work of the week is apparent 
in the minds of everybody. Of 
course I do not speak of excep- 
tional years, when the moors have 
been swept by the deadly grouse 
disease, leaving behind it a solitude 
strewed with skeletons, or only en- 
livened by the cynical crowing of 
some tough, seasoned old cocks, ap- 
parently as proof to the pestilence 
as they are shy of the guns. Nor 
do I know that the first of the 
season is especially enjoyable to 
gentlemen who live all the year 
round in the North. They go to 
work with intense earnestness no 
doubt, despatching their business 
with deceptive airs of satisfaction. 
But after all, the sport comes to 
them in the routine of regular 
tasks : they range from trout and 
salmon fishing through June, deer 
and many sorts of miscellaneous 
shooting ; and it is for a very few 
weeks in the year at the outside 
that they have to resign them- 
selves to the trial of killing nothing 
whatever. There may be excep- 
tions, of course; but as a rule Il 
suspect they have little more ap- 
preciation of the romantic than 
the Abyssinian savage who hunts 
the upper tributaries of the Blue 
Nile, or the ferryman who plies 
for fares beneath the Rapids of 
Niagara. Now it is another 
thing altogether with the men 
who get the key of the forests 
and the moors after a long-drawn 
season in London. If they be not 
utterly blasé or broken down, they 
feel like so many schoolboys let 
loose for the holidays. For a time 
at least the spirit rises superior to 
the flesh, and though it be but a 
flash in the ;pan, they hold. their 
own upon the hills with the hill- 
men. But if that be the case with 
the men, it is far more so with 
the ladies, unless, indeed, they be 
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thoroughbred Cockneys. The life 
of a woman in London is as arti- 
ficial as the fashions in, her dress, 


As she compresses herself in tight- ae 


fitting garments, fantastically cut 
to disfigure her shape, and to balk 
her in all her natural movements; 
so she is condemned to breathe 
most objectionable air; while she 
can never stir abroad without an 
escort. She takes her evening 
recreation in overheated dining- 
rooms, heavily laden with those 


smells of the cookery which areby 


no means disagreeable in modera- 
tion,—or in reception-rooms which 
are sometimes between a Russian 
bath and asmelting-furnace. Nor 
does she gain much by opening the 
windows at home, beyond inhaling 
the odours of gutters or gas-lamps, 
or of the back-smoke that has been 


filtered through unswept chimneys, ~ 


and impregnated by the refuse of 
the mews behind. Yet she holds 
on to the day of her release, in a 
stern sense of self-sacrificing duty ; 
and it shows that we have our 
everyday martyrs among us, who 
should rank with the virgin legions 
of the Saint Ursulas. If she is a 
matron, she is bound to see her 
daughters married; if she is a 
maiden, she is bent on getting 
married herself ; if she be neither 
one nor the other, but a spinster 
soured by disappointment, she is 
nevertheless bound, in obedience to 
the instincts of her sex, to immolate 
herself to the society which shrinks 
from her as an incubus. But 
though the strong senseof duty 
may cary her along, a deliciqus 
reaction will come with the release. 
For a day or two, at all events, 
it would be a delightful change 
from West London to the dal- 
ness of any picturesque farmhouse 
in the country, And when she is 
transported to the grandest scenery 
in the islands, and let down easily 


by residence in a comfortable coun-' 
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try-house, with pleasant company 
and all desirable luxuries, then 
for a few. weeks the emancipated 
female is in Paradise. Ennui will 
come later: in the meantime she 
is sceptical or agnostical about it. 
Meantime it is rapture to go and 
to come, without ordering the 
carriage an hour or two before, or 
summoning a servant as protector. 
It is rapture to count on an ap- 
petite at dinner, notwithstanding 
reckless indulgence at a five o’clock 
tea, over sweet cakes and all man. 


ner of abominations ; for nineteen- 


twentieths of women are gour- 
mandes, though unintelligent gour- 
mandes. It is rapture to stroll out 
to mark the sunsets, when the 
western horizon is glowing in golden 
lights, and each fleecy cloud in its 
lustrous beauty reflects poetical 
inspiration from the showers of 
sparks flying back from the receding 


wheels of the sun-god’s chariot.. 


And it is most rapturous and invig- 
orating of ail, to breathe the fresh- 
ness of the morning through open 
‘windows ; revelling in unwonted 
lightness of spirits in the sights and 
sounds of the mountain solitudes. 
Then, for the time at least, we are 
lifted out of ourselves ; the tempta- 
tions of our every day life are left 
behind us; and the thoughts of 
young men and maidens in par- 
ticular, will turn lightly and easily 
to dreams of love. 

In that particular August the 
Highland weather was almost per- 
fect. There was pretty nearly 
constant sunshine, yet the temper- 
ature was cooled oe the breezes 
and the light-flying showers. So 
that a drift of fleecy clouds from 
time to time would break the 
monotony of the deep azure of the 
heavens ; and though the glass 
stood encouragingly above set fair, 
each morning the hills, the lakes, 
and the valleys were draped in 
fantastic wreathes of vapour. The 






fine-weather haze made a fire a 
agreeable, when the peat sparkled — 


rE the crackling oak-logs, 
and then it extinguished itself 
naturally in the sun-rays that beat 
hotly after breakfast on the gravel 
before the house. The party was 
in good humour with itself and all 
the world ; and the guests must 
have been the most fastidious of 
mortals had they not felt thorough- 
ly contented. Allowances made 
for somewhat cramped accommo. 
dation, they were surrounded with 
every conceivable luxury. Even 
Calverley Baker, a born sybarite, 
whose brand-new palatial villa near 
Cardiff was renowned far and near 
asamarvel of sumptuous fitting 
up, gave unqualified praise to the 
comforts of his old-fashioned bed- 
room, where lounging-chairs cover- 
ed with light-coloured cretonnes 
contrasted pleasantly with the low 
ceiling and the quaintly antiquated 
cupboards. It was admitted on 
all hands that the ingenious chef 
surpassed himself, though sorely 
tried by unpunctuality at meals. 
And after dinner, with the win- 
dows thrown open to the night, 
the conversation circulated as 
briskly as the Chateau Lafitte, to 
be followed ‘by music and flirta- 
tions when the gentlemen joined 
the ladies, with a rubber at whist 
for those who liked it. Then in 
that easy life the austerity of the 


_convenances might be safely dis- 


regarded. There were strolls in 
the moonlight along the shores of 
the loch, ie Venables or Leslie 
—even Mr Baker or the M ‘Clav- 
erty—had opportunities, if they 
chose, of becoming sentiment 
In fact, ladies and gentlemen were 
on so pleasant a footing, that the - 
latter at least were loath to separ- 
ate; and, except upon the great 
day of the Twelfth, sport became 
rather a recreation than a business. 


Even Battersby, who, being elderly _ 
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was supposed to be anaprennete 
able, was so far subjugated that he 
submitted with a good grace to be 
overruled, when he had murmured 
some protests against this hetero- 
doxy. In fact, when he had tried 
to make a feeble stand, Jack Ven- 
ables had been down upon him 
with that pleasant manner which 
deprecated resistance and gave no 
offence. 

“ Why make a toil of a pleasure, 
my dear General? Your intelli- 
gence may be clouded a little by 
theZprejudices of habit ; but to a 
man of your gallantry, it must 
surely seem absurd to refuse the 
goods the gods provide you. You 
can shoot every year with Jack, 
Tom, or Harry—hardened bache- 
lors like myself, who simply make 
a business of butchery. But it is 
not more than once or so in a life- 
time that yeu have the chance of 
strewing the game-panniers with 
summer flowers, and wreathing the 
Sep in roses. If we do ruffle 

onald’s shaggy eyebrows byalter- 
ing the beats—if we do waste an 
extra half-hour or so after luncheon 
—what does it matter? My motto 
when out holiday-making is Vive la 
bagatelle / and I vote for the ladies 
joining us again to-morrow.” 

They were discussing their plans 
inthe smoking-room, where neither 
of the fathers chanced to be pres- 
ent, so they might chat all the 
more freely. After Jack’s per- 
suasive apostrophe, the General 
looked around him and over his 
shoulder, but could see no supports 
coming up. Ont he contrary, both 
the M’Claverty and Mr Baker ap- 
proved Jack’s argument by elo- 
quent silence ; while Leslie, as we 
know, had -no personal interest in 
the subject, since he only took to 
the hill as an amateur and an 
onlooker. It was not to be ex- 
pected that he should advocate 
misogyny under the circumstances. 
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So the General, having delivered 
his conscience, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and laughed. 

“If I were Glenconan now, or 
Winstanley either, for that,matter, 
I should distrust you hardened 
bachelors, Mr Venables. How- 
ever, I suppose there is no help 
for it; there should be safety for 
the young ladies in company, and 
you can’t do much harm on the 
open hill. Thank heaven, I never 
had a daughter!” he added, in a 
tone of such emphatic gratitude 
that, while the rest of the smok- 
ing-party burst out laughing, it 
brought something like a blush to 
Mr Venables’s cheek. Seeing that 
the stray shaft seemed to have 
gone home, and thinking himself 
that Mr Venables’s matrimonial 
schemes could be no affair of his, 
the General changed the subject. 

“By the way, where are our 
worthy host and Winstanley? [I 
suppose they are talking China, as 
usual, over their cheroots. Well, 
birds of a feather will flock to- 
gether ; but it appears to me they 
are getting abominably unsociable 
of an evening—a charge which no. 
one can bring against any of you 
young gentlemen. I thought I 
should never have got you away 
from the piano to-night.” 

Winstanley and Moray were 
pacing the gravel together out of 
doors. The former, though he 
pulled his cloak closer about him, 
was setting the night air and 
chances of rheumatism at defiance ; 
while the latter, in evening dress, 
with unbuttoned waistcoat, drew 
in the health of his native hills 
voluptuotsly, with all the force of 
his powerful lungs. He looked 
the picture of robust health and 
perfect human contentment. Win- 
stanley, glancing at him, thought 
as much, and envied him. e 
said so too, with a laugh, in which 
there was some slight touch of bit- 
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terness ; and then proceeded, half- 
musing aloud, to draw a contrast 
between himself and his companion, 
considerably to his own disadvan- 
tage. Moray did not take up the 
challenge, as the other had perhaps 
meant he should. At that moment 
he felt at perfect peace with him- 
self, with his conscience, and with 
all the world. If life after middle 
age is not very much a question of 
livers and blue pills, at all events 
we view it very differently under 
different circumstances. In the 
exhilaration of the change from 
Eaton Place to the Glen ; with the 
bracing that had come to him from 
hard walking and good shooting ; 
in the happiness of seeing his 
daughter blooming and bright, and 
his guests in the best of spirits 
about him,—Moray had cast his 
worries to the winds, and recon- 
ciled ®himself to his prosperity. 
Even the presence of Leslie, with 
the recollections it evoked, had 
ceased for some days past to bring 
any reproach to him. So he an- 
swered Winstanley lightly enough. 

“T know no one who need less 
envy me than you; yet, on my 
word, I have govud cause to be 
grateful. In fact, to-night I feel 
almost heathenish, as if I should 
either offer a propitiatory sacrifice 
to the fates; or pray, like the 
tyrant of Samos, for some small 
piece of misfortune to trouble my 
prosperity.” 


“Please don’t talk like that, 


my good fellow,” said the other. 
“Though I am either romantic 
nor yet superstitious, you posi- 
tively make me shudder. Misfor- 
tunes come soon enough and with- 
out praying for, you may take 
your oath of that; and in the 
meantime, with your health and 
your money, and all the rest, you 
may be content to take the good 
the gods provide you. But apropos 
to praying for breaks in prosperity, 


it strikes me that the clouds are 
banking up for a storm. And — 
another thing strikes me, and that 
is, a chill in the air coming down 
the valley. At any rate, I accept 
it as a warning that it is high time 
to go indoors.” 

There are changes in the moun- 
tain weather that come up mys. 
teriously as they pass quickly,— 
changes that go by almost unnoted 
by the weather-glass. Moray drew 
his curtains to look out before 
going to bed, and could hardly 
have known the summer night for 
the same that had been beaming 
on him barely an hour before from’ 
its myriads of twinkling stars. The’ 
moon was still visible in her pale 
radiance, but the upper edge of 
the disc was cut straight across 
and blotted out by the black line 
of a swiftiy descending cloud-belt, 
Three-fourths of the sleeping loch 
was still shimmering in a sheet of 
silver, that seemed slowly to rise 
and fall in the moonlight, with the 
peaceful respiration of a tranquil 
sleeper. Yet even as he looked, 
he was reminded of the Eastern 
myth, as he saw the silver swiftly 
swallowed up by the storm-demon 
of the darkness. One moment, 


each gnarled and stunted tree or 
each patch of heather that clung 
to the steep escarpments of the 
opposite mountain-walls, stood out 


as if in the glare of some great 
electric light, slightly toned down 
and mellowed by the distance. 
The next, the cliffs themselves had 
faded into spectral shadows, which 
vanished in their turn into outer 
darkness with the total eclipse of 
the moon behind the clouds. It 
was a depressing sight, and he 
shuddered involuntarily as the 
breath of the night air came in 
colder puffs. He was ashamed of 
what he characterised as his morbid 
susceptibilities : he blew out the 
candles and stepped into bed. But 
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sleep refused to come at his call : 
he tossed and turned; he threw 
off the clothes; he went off into 
feverish dreams, and woke from 
them more feverish and restless. 
And he gladly welcomed the first 
grey glimmerings of the dawn, as 
the short summer night gave place 
to the light of morning. When he 
rose and looked out again, the 
storm had passed over; it must 
have discharged itself far away to 
the south, as he could hear by the 
mutterings of distant thunder-peals. 
At Glenconan, though the ground 
seemed to smoke with the _— 
mists of the dawn, the sky an 
atmosphere were clear as_ before. 
Moray’s romance seldom prompted 
him to eccentricities. But for once 
in his life he felt disposed to a very 
early promenade, and he excused 
himself by the prospect of a plunge 
in the loch. 

“ A walk will do me all the good 
in the world,” he said to himself. 
“Tt will shake off those absurd 
phantasmagoria that have beset 
me. Everybody in the house is 
asleep ; nobody need be a bit the 
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strip of silvery shingle,and dragged 
up his boat half high anddry. As 
yet there was nothing like actual 
sunshine, though he could see the 
first faint reflections of the day 
already glimmering behind the ~ 
distant peaks to the eastward, 
The aspect of everything about 
him was vague and mysterioug. 
The rising fogs hanging about the 
birchen and alder copses took al. 
manner of fantastic forms. - A 
dozen times he could have ima- 
gined that the phantom of the 
martyred saint was dogging his 
steps or eluding his advance. 
The black tops of the Scotch firs, 
standing out like an archipelago of 
dark islands from the sea of billowy 
vapours, seemed appropriate places 
of habitation for the spectral-like 
herons, who occasionally flitted 
from amongst the boughs, and 
silently melted out of sight. But 
on the other hand, all sucn un- 
wholesome fancies were cheerily 
dissipated by the merry concert of 
the birds who are silent through an 
August day. And as his spirits 
rose to the notes of thrush and 


wiser.” So, like a burglar devising” blackbird, he stripped his clothes 


his stealthy arrangements from 
the inside, he softly slid up the 
casement to its greatest width, 
passed his bulky person with some 
difficulty through the opening, and 
stepped gently on to the roof of 
the verandah that ran under the 
window. “If I have to enter 
again by escalade,” he thought, “I 
ean always find a ladder.” And 
from the gently sloping roof of the 
verandah, he lowered himself down 
upon the grass with unwonted 
agility. 

The prescription of air and ex- 
ercise worked wonderfully. He 
felt decidedly better with the ex- 
‘ pansion of his lungs, as he sculled 
4 boat across the loch to the isle 
of the heronry. He was almost 
himself again, as he set foot on the 


above a convenient block of pro- 
jecting rock, and took a header 
Into the deep cold water. The 
shock completed what the birds had 
commenced. Moray was a magni- 
ficent swimmer. The art a High- 
land education had begun, had been 
practised in the tepid Eastern seas, 
where you live in the water when 
you can, to escape from the furnaces 
of the land. Swimming low at first, 
as he got braced by the cool waves 
and exhilarated by the sense of 
rapid motion, he gradually raised 
head - and shoulders at each stroke, 
cleaving the water in showers of 
spray, and leaving the long trail 
of the bubbles breaking behind him. 
Herons floated up from their fish- 
ing stations in the shallows ; teals 
and ducks rose quacking from their 
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feeding-grounds in the sedges ; and 
no doubt there was unwonted com- 
motion among the finny inhabit- 
ants of the usually peaceful pool. 
But if Moray scared the animal 
creation, his own calm was re- 
stored ; and when he had rubbed 
himself down and otpeet back 
into his garments, like Martin 
Chuzzlewit after gulping the sher- 
ry-cobbler, he was another man in 
every essential particular. Row- 
ing homewards, and ye. rym the 
house in a glow, he could laugh at 
all his superstitious forebodings ; 
and when he came down to. the 
breakfast-table after an hour or 
two in the sheets, his daughter re- 
marked on his rosy appearance, 
and all went merry as marriage- 
bells till the luncheon-hour. 

“ We have had a delightful mor- 
ning—Julia and I,” she exclaimed, 
as the first of the shooting-parties 
arrived at the well, at which the 
young ladies were awaiting the 

ns. 

“So have we,” her father re- 
joined, speaking confidently for 

is companions, “although pos- 
sibly the sport might have been 
better. But it is a perfect day 
for shooting ; and, considering the 
breakfast 1 made, I never in my 
life felt more ready for lunch. I[ 
vote we give the other loitering 
ae no law; so \you had 

tter let us see what you have 
got for us.” 

As he spoke, the stalking-hats 
of the other gentlemen were seen 
rising above the sky-line of the 
nearest hill; and very soon they 
all lay reclining in the fashion of 
the Greeks and Romans around 
an exceedingly tempting repast. 
It would have made a pretty pic- 
ture for a Scottish Watteau ; and 
we may safely say that at none 
of the meetings in the ‘ Decameron’ 
did the minutes ever go by more 
gaily. All the more so that there 
was no story-telling, and that the 


chatter to the symphony of kniveg 
and forks was lively rather than 
witty. Little did Sevay or his 
daughter think that it was but the 
treacherous lull before a terrible 
storm—that they were already in 
the shadow of a lasting sorrow, 
and that the messenger of eyil 
was approaching on the legs of a 
Highland laddie. 


“Now, what may Master Colin 


want?” queried Jack Venables, 
as he marked a sturdy Highland 
boy jump the little burn below, 


and come bounding up the bank. 


in their direction. 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” said 
Moray, carelessly.  “ Possibly 
Walker may have sent him after 


us with something he forgot to 


pack in the hampers.” 

“No bad news, I hope,” ex. 
claimed Grace, with something 
like a presentiment. 

* Bad news ! nonsense,” returned 
Moray, the more confidently that 
his daughter’s remark recalled his 
forebodings of the night. “He 


has brought a handful of news 


apers, I see. Perhaps it was 4 

oughtful attention of Walker's, 
as he knew we were lunching near 
the house. All the same, he onght 
to have remembered that I hate 
being bothered with politics on the 
hill.” 

“Well, in another minute or 80 
we shall know all about it,” said 
Jack. “Meantime, Grace, I: will 
trouble you for the half of that 
grouse.” 


“It was a telegram just come — 


for Mr Venables,” said the boy, 
“and Mr Walker had thought that 
as I was to carry that whatever, 
I had better bring the papers at 
the same time.” 

Jack tore open the telegram. 


“JT only trust it is not an order © 


of recall from his lordship.” But 


as he read, his face lightened up. 
He read it again to make pe 


the contents, and then threw # 
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acrossto Winstanley. That gentle- 
man perused the despatch in turn, 
and glanced at his young protégé 
significant] — 

“It need be no secret bétween 
us, need it? Suppose you give me 
the genuine pleasure of contribut- 
ing to the gaiety of the company.” 

“ By all means,” rejoined Jack, 
brimming over with good humour ; 
“T presume the contents must be 
all right, and I can have no reason 
to make a mystery of them.” 

“By all means, then, papa,” 
echoed Miss Winstanley, merrily. 
“Here are Grace and myself. on 
the tenter-hooks of expectation, 
and Mr Venables permits you to 
gratify our laudable curiosity.” 

Mr Winstanley smiled; with a 
complacent satisfaction that attri- 
buted some of the credit of the 
coming disclosure to himself. Then 
looking round and seeing he had 
the ears of the party, he went on 


with a certain formality of manner, 


which showed the importance he 
attached to the communication. 

“Tt is only another agreeable 
surprise in the marvellously suc- 
cessful career of our friend. Some 
months ago, Jack there consulted 
me as to venturing a trifle in an 
American mine. In the course of 
his peregrinations in the metropolis, 
he had picked up an acquaintance 
in the smoking-room of the Lang- 
ham Hotel. What was his name, 
Jack? No wonder I forget it.” 

“Rufus P. J. George Washing- 
ton Hicks ! ” 

“Well, Rufus P. J. George 
Washington Hicks had had strange 
experiences between the Sierra 
Nevada and the Golden Gates. 
He had run a liquor-bar; he had 
traded in buffalo robes; he had 
sunk his savings in building-lots, 
and seen them swallowed by a fire, 
when he had backed his luck by 
refusing toinsure. He had feasted 
on porter-steaks, and canvas-backs, 
and champagne: he had been grate- 


ful for crusts picked. up in the 
gutter. Finally; he had come 
rather to the front again, when he 
tried his hand at cradle-washing 
and quartz-mining. He got a 
concession for a silver claim some- 
where in Idaho; and the lodes. 
were so promising, though ground 
had barely been broken, that be- 
fore going further he took a trip 
to the old country, determined on 
hdving a good time of it. Whether 
he had a good time or not, I don’t 
know ; but it would appear that 
his transatlantic trip has been a - 
godsend for Venables. He cot- 
toned to our friend, or froze to 
him, as he repeatedly assured him’; 
and at last, in a moment of ex- 
pansion after midnight, made him 
a serious offer. For a trifle that 
was not a spot on the real value, 
as he said, Jack might speculate 
in a quarter of his chances. What 
were the terms, Jack, I really for- 
get?” ' 

“ Kight thousand dollars down,” 
rejoined Jack, promptly. He had 
got tired of Winstanley’s prolixity, 
for he saw that Baker was yawn- 
ing, while the M‘Claverty had 
sunk back in the heather in 4 
state of semi-somnolence. “ Eight 
thousand dollars down, and it 
was ail a question of the mountain- 
man’s honesty. The mine might 
be solid metal or ‘ wild cat,’ and 
the American only too well aware 
of its worthlessness. So one day 
I drove him down to dinner at 
Greenwich. Mr Winstanley kindly 
consented to meet him. He pfo- 
nounced, on the whole, in favour 
of Hicks’s honesty, and encouraged 
me to stake my dollars on the 
chance.” 

“ And to-day,” chimed in Win- 
stanley, triumphantly, “we have 
a telegram, which tells us that 
Hicks is waiting to sell half the 
interest in the Tombstone Lode to 
a professional promoter for half a 
million of dollars paid on the nail ; 
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the balance for the remaining haif 
to be represented by shares in a 
company.” 

“T can’t quite follow what your 
American friend would call the 
calculations,” exclaimed Grace, 
with cousinly excitement. “But 
from what I can gather, this mine 
alone has made Jack a man of 
considerable property.” 

“Exactly so, Miss Moray,” Win- 
—t replied, “ Roughly speak- 
ing, the quarter of half a million 
of dollars is £25,000 sterling ; and 
his reserved interest in shares, if 
the promoters have kept their 
eyes open, may represent unlimited 
possibilities of wealth. Can Hicks 
carry out the bargain without your 
consent, Jack ?” 

“Really, I hardly know how 
that is. You see I never dreamed 
of his doing any business of the 
kind till he got back again to his 
own side of the Atlantic. Those 
promoters he speaks of must have 
thought it worth while to follow 
him to England on purpose to 
trade.” 

“In any case, if you take my 
advice again, you will lose not a 
moment in answering his despatch. 
There are always slips between the 
cup and the lip, and it should be 
the object of every wise man to 
minimise them. Jump on one of 
these shooting-ponies, if Glen- 
conan will give you leave, and 
make tracks straight away across 
the moors for the post-office.” 

Jack jumped at the suggestion, 
and on to the pack-saddle, which 
had been adjusted to sling a pair 
of panniers. He rode off in a run- 
ning fire of congratulations, which 
rang pleasantly in the ears of the 
fortunate youth. Before he swung 
himself on to the pony he had 
sought Grace’s eye. It may have 
been that at that moment he saw 
everything in rosy colours, but he 
certainly did fancy that what he 


read there meant more than mere 


‘ 
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cousinly sympathy. Then he 
looked at Julia Winstanley, who — 
may have resented being placed 
second in order of precedence, 
For she took such unnatural pains 
to avoid meeting his glance, that 
he might have had every reason 
to feel. pleasantly flattered had hé - 
been unconscientious enough to 
keep a couple of strings to his 
bow. As it was, to tell the honest 
truth, he gave little thought, ex- 
cept incidentally, to either of the 
young women. His mind was far 
too full, in the meantime, of the 
piece of marvellous luck that had 
befallen him. 

“ Already,” so ran his thoughts, 
“with that money paid down, 
I should have very much more 
than an easy income. Without 
being anyways imprudent, I might 
try another short cut uphill, and 
enter for the parliamentary stakes 
to-morrow. Nor is there any pos- 
sible reason why I should not 
marry money in the person of Miss 
Grace. But prudence says that it 
is better to wait a twelvemonth, 
and see what comes of the paid-up 
shares. It may be another case 
of a Great Comstock Lode, and I 
may be rolling up my millions like 
a Mr Mackay—which reminds me 
that I ought to make assurance 
sure, and send the answer so that it 
may reach the City during business 
hours.” 

And never did the steady-going 
animal he bestrode have such @ 
bucketing, before or since. Jack 
rode without stirrups, and carried 
nothing in the shape of stick or 
spur. But he pressed his heels 
against Donald’s shaggy flanks ; 
he tugged provocatively at Don- 
ald’s iron jaws; he cheered the 
animal on with whoop and halloo ; 
and unconsciously, as he worked 
up a shambling gallop over a down- 
hill stretch of turf, he would break 
into a snatch of song, to be cut ~ 


short by a spasm of anxiety.~ 
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When they pulled up before the 
straw-thatched post-office, Donald 
was dripping with sweat, while his 
rider was hardly in better case, 
what with his state of mental ex- 
citement, and what with his bodily 
exertion in the heat. Already 


CHAPTER XIX.— 


The intelligent reader must have 
remarked—sensational leaders in 
the newspapers are always drawing 
attention to the fact—that sensa- 
tions seldom come singly. A rail- 
way smash seems to transmit simi- 
lar shocks through sundry systems 
in the kingdom: one portentous 
mining disaster is invariably fol- 
lowed by others; and wars are 
pregnant with wars, as pestilences 
breed similar calamities. So it is 
in private life, where one surprise 
is pretty sure to succeed to an- 
other—though the surprises may 


be of opposite colours and charac- 
ters, alternating like the streaks of 
fat and lean in a prime flitch of 


bacon. Moray had welcomed the 
news of his nephew’s good fortune 
with double pleasure, that they 
seemed to upset all his ominous 
forebodings. The signs of the pre- 
ceding night had been significant ; 
but, through disorder of the diges- 
tion or some similar cause, he had 
been persuaded to read them all 
wrong. They had heralded a suf- 
ficiently exciting event by way of 
seasoning to a Highland a 
luncheon ; but personally it coul 

not affect him in any way, unless 
indirectly and pleasantly through 
the future of his daughter. Ma- 
trimonially, Master Jack’s pros- 
pects were looking up, and conse- 
quently Leslie’s were proportion- 
ately depressed. Accordingly he 
glanced across to Leslie, to see 
What the poet was thinking of 
the situation. Though he knew 
Well enough his elder nephew’s 
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Jack was labouring beneath the 
burden of his riches, being anxious 
as to the timely despatch of the 
telegram ; and might have realised 
the wisdom of the petition in the 
Litany, which prays for deliverance 
in all time of our wealth. 


—— AND BAD. 


generosity of disposition, he was 
prepared to see him grave and pre- 
occupied, but the reality went far 
beyond his anticipations. Les- 
lie’s brow was knitted in gloomy 
thought, as his eye was rivetted on 
the newspaper he held in his hand. 
“He takes it more deeply to heart. 
than I had fancied,” Moray thought 
to himself, “and very likely is 
vexing himself quite unnecessarily. 
I greatly doubt whether Grace has 
ever cared for Jack; and most 
assuredly, were she a pauper, she 
is not the girl to be influenced by 
his sudden acquisition of wealth, 
If she really liked him, it would be 
a different thing, for now he might 
justifiably make regular proposals. 
Nous verrons.” 

However, in his delicacy and 
consideration, he thought it better 
to suggest a move. “ Time’s up, 
gentlemen,” he exclaimed, setting 
the example, and getting up him- 
self ; “ you must tear yourselves 
away from your heather couches 
and tobacco.” 

General Battersby and Calverley 
Baker were his own companions, 
Leslie, who did not carry a gun, 
was in the habit of attaching him- 
self indifferently to either party. 
On this occasion he elected to go. 
with his uncle, following at his. 
heels like his shadow, though like 
a ghost he had nothing to say, and 
seemed to wait to be spoken to, 
His silence struck Moray all the 
more, that it appeared almost in- 
cumbent on him to say ‘something 
as to Venables’s piece of good for- 
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tune. In the growing sense of 
embarrassment, Moray went off his 
shooting. And when, after missing 
two or three fair chances in suc- 
cession, he muffed a singularly easy 
right and left, Donald Ross. could 
not refrain from a guttural ejacu- 
lation. “ Did any mortal ever see 
the like of that! If I had not 
filled Glenconan’s cartridges myself 
I would say that one of the gillies 
had forgotten to put in the lead ! ” 
The laird, listening, caught a 
“sough ” of the sound, and waxed 
wrathful ; yet he had the justice 
to vent his wrath upon Leslie, and 
not on the innocent keeper. 
“Confound you, Ralph! I be- 
lieve you are casting the evil eye 
on my gun-barrels. The powder 
in the morning was straight enough, 
and now if an ostrich were to get 
on the wing I believe I should 
shoot below him. If you would 


only say something and break the 


spell.” 

As he spoke, Ralph was almost 
at his elbow, and he answered the 
invocation with impressive solem- 
nity. “I have been waiting to 
speak to you, sir ” and then 
he hesitated. ‘‘ Heaven knows I 
would gladly forbear, even now, 
were it possible.” 

Moray shrugged his shoulders 
involuntarily, as he thought to him- 
self, “ How terribly in earnest he 
takes it, poor fellow! and here I 
am let in for a bad quarter of an 
hour, and probably the rest of the 
day’s shooting will be spoilt.” 

Then immediately, kind-hearted- 
ness got the better of selfishness, 
and he answered in a tone that 
was sympathetic and soothing— 

*“T might scold you, my good 
fellow, for hesitating with me. I 
might surely say, if you will only 
remember the past, that you are 
bound to give me confidence for 
confidence. More especially if 
what you “are brooding over in 
any way concerns me. But since 
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you have said so much you must 
continue. You know nothing 
pleases me so much as straight. 
forwardness. And,” he added, 
smilingly, “I don’t mind if I give 

oualead. Am I right in think. 
ing that Grace has something to 
do with it ?” 

“Quite right, sir, and I am 
grieved to say it ; but I fear not 
at all in the way you imagine.” 

At the notion of being trifled 
with over any trouble threatening 
Grace, her father’s bristles got up 
at once ; and it was as the quick- 
tempered fiery Celt that he turned 
sharply on his nephew— 

“Tf I love frankness, I detest 
riddles, Master Ralph. If you 
have anything unpleasant to tell, 
will you have the goodness to tell 
it quickly.” 

“ Bad news is always bad to 
break,” said Ralph slowly. “ But 
neither of us are men to knock 
under to misfortune. Yet when 
you know all, you will admit that 
I might well shrink from the task. 
Nay, don’t get impatient. The 
Southern Counties Bank is in ex- 
treme difficulties ; already it is 
more than probable that it has 
closed its doors.” 

“Good heavens! you don’t say 
so. How many shares has your 
mother got in it ?—twenty or 
thereabouts, is it not?” 

“Twenty. Yes. 

“ With unlimited liability. What 
a terrible misfortune. never 
could have foreseen anything like 
this, though you know that as one 
of her trustees I was strongly in 
favour of selling ; and if old Geor, 
Leslie had not been another, sold 
most certainly the shares would 
have been. But he was supine 
and ailing, and slow to do any- 
thing, and I own I never looked 
for anything worse than fluctua- 
tions.” 

“You acted for the best, and 


need not reproach yourself, sit, 
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But read that,” and Leslie pulled 
the ‘ Scotsman ’ out of his pocket, 
and handed it over to his uncle. 
«Tt seems there were ugly rumours 
afloat, but I have hardly looked 
at the papers for the last day or 
two. Not that we could have 
done anyting in time. My uncle 
George is at Kissingen, and in no 
condition to transact business.” 

Moray hardly listened. He was 
devouring the ‘Scotsman’s ’ money 
article. The rumours of the pre- 
vious day or two, following just on 
the collapse of one or two great 
firms of ironmasters and _ ship- 
builders, some of whose partners 
were either on the Board of Direc- 
tion or closely connected with it, 
had been quickly followed by a 
panic and a run. Other houses 
of equal importance were said 
to be compromised or involved. 
Should they come down in turn, 
as was hourly expected, the bank 
must fail to‘ face its liabilities. It 
was insinuated that for four-and- 
twenty hours the shares had been 
artificially bolstered by money 
found by the Board. The bolster- 
ing, if it were a fact, had failed of 
its purpose; now in the reaction, 
the relapse in the shares had been 
tremendous ; and when the writer 
penned the article, they were prac- 
tically unsaleable. In another 
corner of the paper, a paragraph 
announced, on good authority, that 
the other Scottish banks, after 
protracted deliberations, had been 
unable to see their way to tiding 
the “Southern ” through its difti- 
culties, 
_ “Which, if it be true—and true 
it probably is—is necessarily the 
bank’s death- warrant,” sighed 
Leslie. 

Moray nodded a gloomy assent. 
- “ But after all,” he said, in another 
moment, “ matters might have 
been very much worse. Your 
mother will always have her join- 
ture from Roodholm—£400, is it 
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not ? I don’t imagine the creditors 
can touch that ; nor is she in any 
way bound to sacrifice it. She 
loses her Southern Counties shares 
— say, round numbers, £5000. 
The rest of her trust funds must 
be given up—say, again in round » 
numbers, as much more. Well, to 
say nothing of being her brother 
and rich, as a negligent trustee, I 
am really responsible. When she 
has got a full discharge, I start her 
fair again; I pay her over the 
£10,000, and never miss it. My 
dear boy, after all, we are making 
a mountain of a molehill ; consider 
that settled, and let me go back to 
my shooting, unless you mean to 
make Donald your enemy for life.” 

But Leslie laid a hand gently 
on his shoulder. “God knows, 
my dearest uncle, how grieved I 
am ; but I fear you fail to realise 
the situation. If the leading article 
in the ‘ Scotsman ’ be reliable, the 
liabilities of this most unlucky con- 
cern will be enormous.” 

“ Very probably, my dear fellow, 
and very sorry I am for the share- 
holders ; but how need that affect 
your mother ? She gives up her - 
property: I make it good to her ; 
and so far as she is concerned, the 
whole will pass like an ugly dream, 
and the worst she can suffer will 
be a few days’ anxiety.” 

“ Would to God that were the 
worst, sir! But you—you are a 
trustee.” 

“ Well, and what then?” 

“ Why, surely you must know, 
or you ought to have been in- 
formed, that in such a case as this 
the personal property of the trus- 
tees is held liable to the uttermost 
farthing. My uncle George has 


‘nothing, or next to nothing, and 


I dread to think what the calls 
may be.” : 

Moray let fall the butt of his 
gun as if he were grounding arms, 
and his jaw dropped at the same 
time. He passed his hot hand 
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across his brow, from which the 
cold beads of perspiration were 
oozing already. But to do him 
bare justice, he was only thinking 
of Grace—not of himself, or even 
of Glenconan. 

Ralph had nothing to say at 
the moment—no comfort to give. 
But he felt pangs of shame 
and bitter self-reproach as he re- 
membered that his uncle would 
willingly have got rid of these 
shares, and would have done so 
had it not been for his mother’s 
fatal obstinacy—for Mrs Leslie 
liked good interest as well as most 
people, “ Had I given my thoughts 
to practical business like Jack 
Venables—had Inot gone dream- 
ing away existence like a moon- 
struck idiot—nothing of this need 
ever have happened. I ought to 


have used my influence with my 
mother, and seen that her trustees 


were made safe.” 

Almost unconsciously he moaned 
out the reflection aloud; and Moray 
heard it, and it awoke him from his 
stupor. 

“Not a bit of it, Ralph ; I say 
to you what you said to me a few 
moments ago, that you have no 
cause to reproach yourself. The 
business was mine, and mine alone, 
for we know that your uncle George 
was butadummy. Any interfer- 
ence of yours would have been 
unwarrantable, and of course we 
should have resented it. No, no; 
happen what will, always remem- 
ber you have nothing to blame 
yourself for.” 

“It is generous of you to say 
so, sir ; and to forget your own 
troubles in trying to relieve mine. 
But your generosity cannot alter 
the state of the case, nor affect 
any reparation it is in my power 
to make.” 

The first shock over, with its 
terrible suddenness, Moray was 
not a man to be_ prostrated. 
Though he might quiver like the 
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oak to the first burst of the hurr. — 
cane, he was not a man either to 
bend or break. Though wind and 
tide had for the most part been in 
his favour, he had _ nevertheless 
battled with the world as a mere 
lad, and had always quietly prided 
himself on indomitable courage 
and the prompt resolution that 
were not to be shaken. Nor did 
his natural strength of mind or 
the habits of a lifetime fail him 
in this extremity. It was char- 
acteristic that as he walked me- 
chanically onwards, while his mind 
was full of Grace and her fortunes, 
already he was vaguely devising 
means of parrying or retrieving 
the calamity that threatened them, 
“Could I only see her safe, could 
I only, were it possible, keep Glen- 
conan for her, even at the cost of 
heavy mortgages, I would think 
little myself of going back to the 
East, and betaking myself to the 
enterprises 1 used to love so well, 
I am strong as ever I was, though 
a little stiffer.” And he stretched 
the iron muscles of his arms, and 
expanded the breadth of his burly 
chest. “If Grace were but happily 
married, I might go with an easy 
mind, though it would be hard to 
turn my back on her again.” And 
as he thought of Grace — mar- 
ried, he glanced naturally at Leslie, 
who was stalking by his side in 
sad abstraction. Leslie, he knew, 
would welcome such a match ; but 
he was not quite so sure of his 
favourite, Jack Venables. 

Then came a distraction which 
did him good. As the laird, usually 
so keen, seemed to have cast all 
thought of the shooting behind 


‘him, Donald Ross became ireful 


and then anxious. The dogs ranged 
unobserved, and “ drew” through | 
the heather unnoticed. Don had 
dropped to a steady point : Flora, 
the most graceful of Gordon setters, 


had backed him in an attitude of 


statuesque sublimity: the laird had 
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walked past unheeding : the birds 
had skimmed away unharmed. 
Donald’s mind was made up that 
he must be in the presence of some 
strange misfortune, and to relieve 
his mind, he swore at Don; then 
stooped and atted him kindly on 
the head. hereupon the saga- 
cious animal looked as puzzled as 
the old keeper. Thenceforward 
Donald set himself to watch his 
master, as keenly as one of his ter- 
riers would have watched an otter’s 
hole. From his place behind he 
could see little of Sienookaats face, 
but he studied his gestures, and 
the set of his shoulders, The 
signs were plain as print to him, 
and his worst suspicions were con- 
firmed. The faithful old fellow 
would have given a year’s wages to 
know the best or the worst of it at 
once. But his native refinement 
reminded him that attention, how- 
ever well meant, could hardly fail 
to be offensive, so he fell back sev- 
eral paces further in the rear, by 
that maneuvre keeping the gillie 
behind him. Secure from obser- 
vation, as he thought, his rugged 
features showed the intensity of 
his sympathy ; and, like Leslie, he 
went walking in silent meditation, 
lifting his eyes occasionally from 
the ground to take another survey 
of his master. 

On one of these occasions Moray 
chanced to turn round. He was 
taking a fond look down the strath 
that might soon be lost to him for 
ever, and the eyes of the master 
and the follower met. Donald’s 
weather-beaten face coloured up 
like a girl’s, and he felt painfully 


“guilty. As to Moray, he under- 


stood it all ; and the sympathy of 
his faithful old servant sent a warm 
glow to his heart. He had friends 
still—here was one of the stanch- 
est of them—with health and 
strength. Surely he was not so 
much to be tpitied after all: surely 
he might make a manful fight for 
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his daughter. He made Donald 
a sign, who came to his side in @ 
moment. In gratitude,.and some- 
thing like actual love, he could 
have almost embraced the old 
keeper in foreign fashion: he 
would certainly have pressed his 
honest hand, had it not been for — 
the watchful eyes of the gillie. 

“It’s like that you may have 
had some ill news, Glenconan ;_ it 
would take a‘'deal to make you 
give over the shooting in the very 
best of the day.” 

“ You’re right, Donald ; I have 
had bad news, and in due time 
you shall know all about it. But 
it’s nothing, as I hope, that may 
not be got over; and in the mean- 
time, remember, not a word to 
Miss Grace.” 

“’Deed, Glenconan, and you may 
trust me there. I would rather be 
crushed to death under the stones, 
like poor Angus, than bring one 
cloud across the sunshine of her 
bonnie face.” 

“T am quite sure of it; and 
now I must try to shoot a bit, or 
Hector, behind there, will be hav- 
ing queer fancies. It may be the 
last time,” he added, involuntarily; 
and Donald .groaned aloud as he 
heard the sad ejaculation. 

“ The Lord preserveime,Glencon- 
an! don’t say it’s as bad as that; ” 
and he threw so much of heart- 
felt melancholy into his droning 

ronunciation of the “ bad,” that, 

in other circumstances, it would 
have made his master smile. Now 
he merely shook his head in sad 
assent to what sounded like the 
dying wail of a funeral dirge on 
the bagpipes over the departing 
glories of the house of Moray. 

“Bad as it may be, we must 
make the best of it, Donald ; and 
happen what’ may, I shall never 
forget your kindness.” 

e felt strangely softened in his 
resent ‘mood. He had always 
een a good and a liberal master, 
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but now he thought he had never 
done half enough for dependants 
who had been y ath and brought 
up under the shadow of his ancient 
roof-tree. How he mourned inter- 
nally over the wasted opportunities 
that might be gone from him never 
more to return ! 

These thoughts at least found 
no response in Donald’s breast. 
He remembered, as indeed -he 
might, the bright high-spirited 
boy he had taught to shoot and 
throw a fly ; who had never for- 
gotten him, even when exiled 
among outlandish savages; who 
had sent him home, by way of 
appropriate souvenirs, the heads 
and skins of the strange and out- 
landish beasts which garnished the 
walls of his little cottage, and were 
the wonder of the neighbours for 
forty miles round. A proud man 
Donald had been, when keepers 
and gillies made pilgrimages to see 
them, gaping in astonishment as 
they heard him descant on the 
wonderful exploits of this modern 
Nimrod. A far prouder man he 
had been, when the Nimrod would 
beat up his quarters, when he came 
back to Glenconan from the East 
on his periodical visits. Donald 
had adored the man who had been 
his ideal of a gentléman and a 
hero ; though latterly he had set 
up a rival idol in the person of the 
laird’s beautiful daughter. After 
all, though, the two were a duality 
of deity, distinct, no doubt, yet in- 
divisible in his affections. They 
had always seemed to be removed 
far beyond the reach of any earth- 
ly calamities save age and death, 
which must come to everybody. 
Had any gay trifler played false 
with Miss Grace—had it been “ the 
Duke” himself, or a son of the 
minister—Donald, though a pious 
man, and a regular church-goer, 
inasmuch as a mountain-walk of 
nine miles might permit, would 
have shot him withas little re- 


morse as a hooded crow. Now,in — 


so far as he knew, this unknown 


evil had been wrought by no enemy ~ 


in particular. otwithstanding, 
and without any spur of personal 
animosity, he was just as ready to 
lay down his life for his master or 
Miss Grace. And as the greater 
includes the less, he longed to place 
his little property at their disposal ; 
for Donald, who had a fair know. 
ledge of life, never doubted that 
money was at the bottom of the 
mischief. I said that the greater 
includes the less ; yet possibly his’ 
money was more to him than his 
life. A hardy hillman, when his 
foot was on his native crags, he 
would have thought nothing of 
risking a slip into a bottomless 
abyss, or the shot from the gun of 
some daring night-poacher. That 


was always in the way of his busi- « 


ness. But he was a prudent Scot 
as he was a daring mountaineer, 
and few men could more heartily 
appreciate the possession of riches 
superior to his station. Come what 
might—age, illness, or crippled 
limbs—he might live on his 
hardly saved means, nor be burden 
even to Glenconan. The thought 
had cheered his heart through 
many a toilsome walk, and many 
a lonely night-watch. So when 
he eagerly offered to give up all to 
the laird, casting the care even of 
an aged mother upon Providenee, 
I need hardly say more for his self- 
sacrifice and devotion. And there 
was no mistaking that he made the 
offer as if he ardently desired it 
should be accepted. With a prompt 
decision worthy of his master, he 
assumed an air of insinuating diplo- 
macy, sidling up to his ear and his 
elbow, so that even Mr Leslie 
should not hear a word. 

“ Would you be willing now 
do me a great kindness, Glenconan? 
and you must allow, sir, it is not 
often that I have asked one.” : 

“ You may be very sure I 3 
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Donald, if it be in my power,” an- 
swered his master, though more 
than suspecting what was coming, 
for the moment was indifferently 
chosen for asking ordinary favours. 

“ Well, Glenconan, it is just this. 
You and your father before you 
have done everything -for me and 
mine; and if I have the snug bit 
shealing down the glen, and the 
bit money in the bank at Dingwall, 
it all comes of the kindness of the 
family. And if it was money you 
were needing—or Miss Grace 
either,’—here he sank his voice to 
a barely augible whisper,—“ you 
will take what I have, whatever— 
will you not, now?” and to Don- 
ald the sum in the Dingwall bank 
seemed no inconsiderable fortune. 

The laird almost laughed, though 
he was much more inclined to 
weep. He was as much of a gentle- 
man as Donald, and nothing would 
have induced him to refuse out- 
right. At the same time he 
promised and vowed to himself, 
that if ever the sunbeams should 
shine again on his side of the brae, 
Donald and the old mother should 
bask in their warmth. Now, 
neither the presence of the gillie 
nor the apprehension of his secret 
getting wind, prevented him from 
grasping Donald’s horny palm in 
his own. 
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“We can talk about all that 
later, Donald, if you please. I 
must wait for the present till I see 
my way a bit. But be sure that 
there is not one of all my friends 
to whom I would apply for assist- 
ance sooner ; meanwhile, and for 
the last time, not a word of all 
this to my daughter.” 

Donald nodded intelligence; and 
withdrew in a state of intense 
glorification, which for the mo- 
ment made him almost forgetful 
of his master’s troubles. Glen- 
conan had squeezed his hand, and 
turned towards him in adversity. 
Glenconan had as good as promised 
to take his money if he needed it. 
Glenconan, in short, had treated 
him more than ever as a friend ; 
and Donald would have liked, as 
the assassin in the Border ballad, 
to be “hackit in pieces sma’,” by 
way of showing his gratitude. 

And the laird shot on for two or 
three hours like a man, though 

erhaps with something less than 
fis usual skill as a wre Heed If 
he had said little, he thought the 
more. But he did say to Leslie 
before they returned to the house— 
“Tt was not for nothing I had my 
forebodings of coming calamities 
last night, and I could almost be- 
lieve they were sent me as a mer- 
ciful warning.” 


CHAPTER XX.—MORAY GOES THROUGH THE MILL, 


To Leslie, who alone was the 
sharer in his secrets, Moray’s be- 
haviour that evening at the dinner- 
table, and in the dining-room after- 
wards, was nothing less than heroic. 
There was no bravado. He might 
have been somewhat paler than 
was his wont ; in_place of turning 
to the decanters for a filip, he 
drank far less than usual. But 
he did the honours with the ease 
of a hospitable Highlander ; and 
the shrewdest of his several sharp- 


sighted guests never suspected 
anything of his inward anguish. 
The ,long-protracted dinner was 
allthe more trying that the un-' 
conscious Jack Venables, in the 
flush of his last piece of good for- 
tune, was in the highest’ possible 
spirits, and made no attempt to 
suppress them. Why should he? 
They were all friends, and, as usual, 
nobody seemed to grudge him his 
luck, If any one appeared indif- 
ferent to it or jealous of it, it was - 
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Leslie; and for him Mr Venables 
could make allowances. If Leslie’s 
gloomy silence affected him in any 
way, it was chiefly because it re- 
minded him of his deep obliga- 
tion. “Against any one else,” 
he thought, “I should make the 
running at once, and strike home 
with Grace and her father, while 
the iron is hot. But that placid 
kind of poetical fellow takes things 
so terrib y-to heart; and come 
what may of my own matrimonial 
prospects, in common gratitude I 
must not make him miserable for 
life. I must feel my own way be- 
fore I do anything further; and 
after all, should Grace have the 
bad taste to prefer him, I must 
comfort myself as I may, and seek 
consolation elsewhere. She isan ex- 
tremely bewitching girl, no doubt; 
but there are as good fish in the 
sea as ever came out of it;” and 
so thinking, he looked critically 
towards Julia Winstanley, who, 
catching his eyes, averted her own. 
Jack remembered, too, that his 
cousin was an heiress; but at that 
moment his confidence in his own 
luck was so great that he was in 
even a less mercenary mood than 
usual, and he never much cared for 
money for its own sake. And so, 
under the influence of the Chateau 
Lafitte, he came to the comfortable 
conclusion that he might demon- 
strate his gratitude to Leslie with 
no extraordinary sacrifice: that he 
would be guided by circumstances 
without suffering himself to be 
crushed by them. 

But if Jack was inclined to re- 
sent Ralph Leslie’s apathy, he had 
no reagcon to complain of his uncle’s 
want of interest. Moray braced 
himself to remember how he would 
have felt had the impending calam- 
ity not been announced to him. 
Then he would have made his 
nephew’s stroke of success his own, 
and set himself to celebrate the 
occasion by promoting an unusual 


gaiety. While Jack, with a mod- 
esty more or less unaffected, par. 
ried the compliments his uncle paid 
him on his sagacity, by carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country, 
Having given Winstanley due 
credit for his advice once for all, 
he almost ridiculed Mr Moray for 
paying him any compliments. 
“You seem inclined to put me 
in the place of Mr Pecksniff, who 
would have ascribed all the merit 
to the virtuesof his system of edu- 
cation had his daughter picked upa 
purse inthe street. This plum has 
dropped into my mouth because I 
happened to be sitting under the 
tree, and I chanced to be sitting 
there with my mouth wide open, 
With you now, as you very well 
know, it was altogether a different 
thing- You followed up a first 
success with stroke upon stroke, all 
of them being directly due to your 


‘courage, foresight, and determina- 


tion. I don’t mean to blow your 
trumpet at your own table ; but if 
I appear to flatter you in speaking 
the simple truth, you ought to re- 
member the provocation you have 
given me. Ralph, there, should 
consecrate a poem to your com- 
mercial exploits—perhaps, indeed, 
he is contemplating one, for he 
seems to be wrapt in silent medita- 
tion. Or, better still, you might 
give us an autobiography yourself, 
in the style of Daniel Defoe; if 

ou were frankly circumstantial, 
its success should be assured. It 
might have a run with the rising 
generation like Robinson Crusoe, 
and ought assuredly to throw 
Smiles on ‘Self-help’ into the 
shade.” 

“Upon my word and honour I 
agree with you, Venables,” chimed 
in Winstanley. ‘I never thought 
of our good host turning author ; 
but now that you suggest it, I 
don’t see why he should not. 
daresay he may be as strong in 


literary talent as on other points— __ 
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at all events, he might take Mr 
Leslie into a literary partnership ; 
and what with Glenconan’s prac- 
tical romance, and Mr Leslie’s 
poetry, we should have such a vol- 
ume as the world has seldom seen. 
What do you say to it, Miss 
Moray ?” ) 

Miss Moray laughed and entered 
into the spirit of the joke, if joke 
it was. But apparently she 
thought the suggestion worth seri- 
ous attention, for she believed her 
father to be equal to anything, 
and longed that justice should be 
done to a noble life, which had had 
so little of the contamination of 
everyday trade about it. 

Never in his life, perhaps—not 
even on that fatal afternoon—had 
Moray suffered so much as from 
those ill-timed compliments and 
his daughter’s playfulness. He 
sat there tied to the stake, nor 
could he escape from it, while 
his favourite nephew held fire- 
brands to his epidermis, and his 
daughter with loving eyes and 
smiling lips blew the brands into 
a smouldering glow, and made 
his sufferings wellnigh intolerable. 
Those successes of his, to what 
did they all amount now, but 
the remorse and disappointments 
of a wasted life? To what had 
he devoted the strength and the 
powers of a lifetime, but to pre- 
paring for himself this crowning 
bitterness ? His saddest presenti- 
ments had never foreshadowed any- 
thing so bad ; and judging by the 
sharp measure meted out to him, 
his reproaching conscience had 
treated him only too leniently. 
Well, as he paid such a penalty, 
surely his faults would be ued ; 
and at any rate there was some 
measure of consolation in that, 
were it not that the sins of the 
father were being visited upon the 
child, and that the unconscious 
mnocent one opposite to him was 
to suffer with the guilty. 
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But the longest of all evenings 
must have an end ; and even with 
sea-sickness in an Australian liner, 
or toothache in the trans-Conti- 
nental express, we are reminded 
that time is not eternity. When 
the ladies had retired to bed and 
the gentlemen to the smoking- 
room, Moray excused himself— 
truly enough—on the score of 
some business, and made a sign to 
Ralph Leslie, which was acknow- 
ledged. Five minutes afterwards 
they were together in Moray’s den. 

‘My things are packed, and per- 
haps you will kindly order the dog- 
cart to take me on to meet the train 
to-morrow morning,” said Leslie. 

“T supposed as much,” returned 
his uncle, “and you are right to 
follow that telegram of yours to 
your mother immediately. She 
will need your presence and ad- 
vice. Fortunately my sister isa 
woman of sense and spirit ; and 
she keeps that small jointure, I 
suppose, under any circumstances?” 

“T do not know how that may 
be,” returned Leslie. “ In the first 

lace, the creditors may have a 
ien even upon a secured income ; 
in the next place, if I know my 
mother at all, if she t!:inks sufterers 
have any moral claim on her, she 
will never stand upon legal tech- 
nicalities.” 

“ As to her legal rights, I can say 
nothing. But were she to make 
any sacrifice such as you suggest, it 
would be nothing less than Quix- 
otic. That, at least, is my deliber- 
ate opinion ; and you know, Ralph, 
whether I am likely to think light- 
ly of conscientious scruples.” 

“ Assuredly not ; and, no doubt, 
your opinion would have great 
weight with my mother. ow- 
ever, till Ihave an interview with 
her lawyer, it is premature to dis- 
cuss the point. I hope sincerely, 
for her sake, she may have a right 
to her jointure, and that she can 
stick to it without any searchings 
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of heart. Otherwise, it will be a 
black look-out for her, and I don’t 
know who there is to help her.” 
Moray stared at Ralph in as- 
tonishment, which he did not seek 
to conceal. And, of course, Ralph 
understood him, and answered the 
look in a rather injured tone. 
“Why, sir, you surely cannot 
possibly suppose that I mean to 
continue master of my little pro- 
perty? Itis strictly entailed, as 
you are aware, but the rents are 
at my own disposal ; and if your 
fortune must be engulfed in this 
miserable wreck, you cannot im- 
agine that I am to save anything ?” 
“Indeed, my dear boy, I do 
think so ; and you are not only 
justified in holding to your income, 
but bound to do so. if things are 
as bad as we fear, you cannot save 
me; for the value of your life- 
rent of Roodholm, even could you 
ive a valid title to it, which I 
dc ubt, would be a mere drop in 
the bucket. So much for legality 
or expediency. As for morality, I 
say that the surrender would be 
more Quixotic than the case of 
. your mother parting with her 
jointure. I may be beggared for 
a technicality, and hard it seems ; 
but you tell me that the law is 
clear, so there is nothing for me 
‘ but resignation. If you voluntar- 
ily handed over your skin to the 
flaying knives of the liquidators on 
a technicality, you would fly in the 
face of your family duties, and sin 
against all natural affection.” 
Leslie was struck by the argu- 
ment, but not altogether persuaded. 
He sat silent, turning the question 
slowly in his mind, as was his 
custom. So Moray, in his anxiety 
to drive the argument home and 
clench it, tried the effect of an 
appeal from which he would other- 
wise have shrunk. 
“You desire to ease your mind 
by involving yourself in our com- 






mon misfortune ; you don’t want 
to float away on the raft of Rood- 
holm, while Grace and I go down 
with Glenconan and all our per. 
sonal property. I understand the 
feeling, and it does you honour, 
But it seems to me that if any one 
has a claim on you it is we, rather 
than the creditors of this most un. 
lucky bank. You know I do not 
speak for myself ; and my speaking 
at all commits me personally never 
to accept a single shilling from 
But I confess I should not 

e sorry to know that Grace as 
well as your mother had a friend, 
on whose purse and sympathy I 
could see her fall back in case 
of necessity, without any great 
sense of humiliation. There is 
not another man living to whom 
I would say as much ; and remem- 
ber that, after all, you are our 
nearest kinsman.” 

“If I could only play the Boaz 
to my cousin’s Ruth,” thought 
Ralph ; but he was too generous 
to give expression to the thought 
in the circumstances. Though he 
would not commit himself on the 
spur of the moment, he was willin 


enough to be convinced by such 


considerations, and he intimated as 
much to his uncle, considerably to 
that gentleman’s comfort. The next 
morning he started for the south, 
charged to make all possible in- 
quiries at the fountain-head, and 
to sift the matter as far as possible 
to the bottom. 

“ Don’t telegraph, whatever you 
do,” said Moray; “unless im 
case of extreme necessity. Grace 
must know nothing of this, till we 
are assured of the extent of the 
calamity, and disclosure becomes 
inevitable. But write fully, and 
above all frankly ; my best hope 
now of an easy mind is to know 
the worst, that I may lose as little 


time as possible in setting about 


making the best of it.” 
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DEER AND DEER.FORESTS. 


TuERE has been so much written 
lately on this subject, and it has 
been of such a one-sided character, 
that any excuse for the following 
few words seems hardly needed. 
The writer only wishes that some 
one more competent than himself 
had taken up-the cudgels on behalf 
of the noblest animal we have in 
the United Kingdom, who contrib- 
utes not a little to our table, and 
a great deal to our sport. What 
does this outery against deer- 
forests mean? Nothing less than 
the almost total extinction of their 

resent denizens. Deer, it is true, 
io not mind sheep ; but their neces- 
sary concomitants, men and dogs, 
they utterly abhor. I have al- 
ways seen deer more ah era at 
a man’s voice or the bark ofa dog, 


than at the report of a rifle. If, 


therefore, all deer-forests are to be 
turned into sheep-walks, as their 
enemies propose, there would soon 
be an end of the deer, except per- 
haps a happening one, who would 
eventually meet his death late in 
the year, and when unfit for food, 
at the hand of the poacher. It 
will, no doubt, be said that in old 
times there were plenty of deer 
for sport, and fewer forests. I 
answer that at that time there 
were not nearly so many sheep, 
and consequently fewer shepherds 
and their attendant dogs. The 
deer were not hunted from one 
end of the country to the other ; 
and, except in the “rutting” seascn, 
were generally to be found the next 
day somewhere near the place 
where they had been seen the da 
before. Now—and I’ speak wit 
considerable experience on the sub- 
ject—this is not the case. On sheep 
or uncleared ground it is rare that 
stags stop for any length of time. 
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They know what to expect, are 
restless in consequence, and travel 
as fast as they can between the one 
forest from which they have been 
disturbed and the other where they 
know they will be at peace, so far 
as shouting men and barking dogs. 
are concerned. Hinds are neither 
so restless nor so frightened at 
these sounds as stags, and-will re- 
main on sheep ground for years, 
—taking care, however, to hide 
themselves in the thickest of the 
birchwoods, only going outa short 
distance to feed, and ashing back 
into cover on the slightest indica- 
tion of danger. Stags, when dis- 
turbed in this way, will go for 
miles. I contend, therefore, that, 
to turn all forests into sheep-farms. 
would almost eradicate the deer. 
They would be driven from _pillar- 
to post, would uever have a mo.. + 
ment’s peace : they would put on. 
no fat to enable them to face the- 
cold and stormy winter, would 
wander down to the villages on.. 
the sea-cdast miserable bags of 
bones, and at last a dastardly- 
charge of slugs would put an end 
to their existence. 

I do not believe I have over- 
stated my case; and I appeal to 
those who love the wild red-deer 
and all his ways, who have watched 
him through glass, stalked him in 
his native corries, and derived end- 
less pleasure and not a little food 
for thought in his pursuit, to save- 
him from such a fate as this. My 
pleading must, I know, of neces-. 
sity be addressed to a small num- 
ber of people in this country so far- 
as practical knowledge of the sub-- 
ject is concerned, for comparatively 
few have ever enjoyed the sport of 
deer-stalking ; but taking a broader 
ground, I do confidently appeal to. 

Q 
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the majority of Englishmen, who 
are sportsmen at heart and in feel- 
ings, to help with their voices as 
well as their pens the cause which 
I believe every Highlander has at 
heart. I cannot think it is he who 
has raised this outcry against the 
deer ; but I attribute it entirely 
to the advanced section of the 
Radical party, the agitation-mong- 
er, who always seems to acer 
however badly off every one else 
may be ; and to the Lowland sheep- 
farmer from Dumfriesshire and the 
neighbouring counties, in whose 
hands so many farms in the north 
of Scotland are: at present. The 
true Highlander is too fond of the 
deer and too fond of sport to wish 
for this ; and, above all, he never 
forgets that it was for eee and 
not for deer that so many houses 
were razed to the ground, and so 
many glens made desolate. No; 
«as lon 
and a fewsheep, with a fore-quarter 
of venison now and again to com- 
pensate him for the small damage 
which may have been done to his 

croft, he likes to see the deer. The 
' Lowland farmer, on the. contrary, 
has been brought up where there 
are no deer ; Ae sees no beauty in 
them, is no sportsman (I oak of 
/ them as a class, and not as indi- 
viduals), and cares about nothing 
but his sheep. He fancies that 
the deer in some way interfere 
with the comfort and feeding of 
his flocks; forgetting that the 
landlord, if he can auly advertise 
his shooting with the words, 
“There are always deer on the 
ground”—an ambiguous phrase, to 
say the least of it—will get an en- 
hanced rent for it, which he would 
otherwise B ener ut on the 
farmer. hat possible damage 
ean five, ten, or even twenty 
travelling stags do? 

~ There is another reason why the 
Highlander should like the deer. 


as he has grass for his cow: 


It is from his race, and not from 


the Lowlander, that stalkers, k 
ers, and gillies are drawn, © The 
two first get good wages, comfort- 
able houses, and many perquisites, | 
Gillies also are well paid—in some 
places almost too well ; but I ut. 
terly deny, as I have seen stated 
in print, but by a person who on 
the face of it knows nothing of the 
matter, that they do nothing but 
drink all winter. In almost every 
case I have known, they return, 
when the shooting season is over, 
to their ordinary employment. 
There are exceptions to every rule, 
and, no doubt, here as elsewhere; 
but I defy any. one to say that the 
Scotch stalkers, keepers, and gil- 
lies are not as a class marvellously 
well read and informed, and every 
one of them, in manners and con- 
versation, a perfect gentleman, 
This result could hardly be attained 
by a systematic course of hard 
drinking all the winter. The fol- 
lowing is an example of the fascina- 
tion which . deer-stalking exercises 
over those who engage in it. I went 
in one day to see an old stalker who 
was dying. He was talking away 
to himself, all about deer ; and a 
few minutes afterwards he died, 
with his hand on my _ shoulder, 
murmuring, “ A good beast an’ a 
good heid.” He had finished his 
ast stalk, as he always liked todo, 
with a death. He had often told 
me that he wished to die on ‘the 
hill ; and once, when he was very 
ill, he crawled out of the house, 
climbe d up as far as he was able, 
and then calmly lay down, wall 
ing for the end. His wish Was 
not gratified, for he lived to end his 
days in his cottage, as I have re 
counted above. 

It cannot be too distinctly un 
derstood that this agitation against 
deer forests is only the thin end 
of the wedge, perf that, if it 8 
successful, the abolition of 
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me-laws must shortly follow. 
This latter will, I venture to think, 
prove.an evil as much to the far- 
mer as to the landlord. Indeed, 
on this subject, one of the largest 
farmers in Scotland, and an ad- 
vanced Radical to boot, said,— if 
the game-laws are to be abol- 
ished, there must be enacted 
“q varra streengent la’ o’ tres- 

ass,” 

And this brings me to another 
branch of the same subject, that of 
opening the mountains of Scotland 
to all and sundry who may wish 
to walk over them. The idea 
seems too preposterous to be seri- 
ously argued ; but as it has been 
the subject of speeches in the 
House of Commons,’ where to my 
mind they invariably make a mess 
of anything coanected with sport, 
and seriously replied to in a leader 
in the ‘ Field,’ I should like to say 
afew words. In the first place, why 
should the proposed law be con- 
fined to Scotland? Why not allow 
people at all times and all seasons 
to wander at will through the 

arks, woods, and fields of Eng- 
and? Why are Scotch landlords 
and farmers to submit to losses and 
inconveniences which would not be 
tolerated for an instant by either 
class in England? Why is the 
Scotch landlord to be robbed of his 
rent—for that would be the result 
of such an act as this—and sheep- 
farmers see their sheep disturbed 
and worried, while the English- 
man escapes unhurt? I can scarce- 
ly believe that legislation is really 
intended on such lines as these, 
and can only think that it is solely 
meant as a menace to deer-forests. 
I need hardly say to those who 
understand deer and their habits, 
what would be the result. It 
would mean, of course, the total 
extinction of forests as sources of 
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revenue. For who would take 
one when he knew, just as he was 
getting in to a fine stag, that there 
was every probability of a person- 
ally conducted party stepping gail 
on to the sky-line, or, worse still, 
giving the deer the wind. Not 
one of this party would, I believe, 
knowingly wish to spoil sport, but 
the result is the same. 

As an instance of the ignorance 
of the ordinary British tourist on 
such matters, poor Frank Buck- 
land tells a most amusing story ; 
but ashe has missed more than 
half of it, and I think it will bear 
re-telling, I here sa it in full, 
The conversation below was carried 
on between Campbell, the driver 
of the coach between Ballachulish 
and the head of Loch Lomond, 
who was always chaffing tourists, 
and one of that class who occupied 
the box-seat by his side. They 
had crawled up Glencoe, and were 
rattling along from King’s House 
through the Black Mount Forest, 
when the tourist began his inter- 
rogations as follows :— 

British Tourist. I say, coach- 
man, who does this property belong 
to? 

Campbell. The Marquis, 

B. T. What Marquis ? 

C. (In an angry tone, and as if 
there was only one Marquis in the 
world,) Breadalbane. 

B. T. And. what do you call 
this place ? 

C. The forest. 

B. T. (Looking about him in- 
credulously.) But I don’t see any 
trees. 

C. (With astonishment and con- 
tempt.) Wha ever heerd o’ trees 
in a forest ? 

B. T. Well, but, coachman, if 
there are no trees in this forest, 
what are there ? 

C. (Shortly.) Deer. 





1 The Access to Mountains Bill was not printed when this paper was written. 
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B. T. 1 don’t see any deer 
about. 

C. It’s no’ to say there are ne 

. deer because you dinna see them. 

B. T. (Rather subdued.) Did you 
ever shoot a deer, coachman ? 

C. (Looking at him out of the 
corner of his eye as he touched up 
the near leader.) Plenty ! 

B. T. Tell us about it. 

C. Weel, ye ken, one day I was 
oot wi’ the Marquis, and we had 
twa double-barrelled Purdies. We 
cam’ up to the deer, and the Mar- 
quis he says to me, “ Mr Cammel, 
you will shoot first.” “I will not, 
my lord,” saysI. Says he, “ Mr 
Cammel, you will do as you are 
told.” With that I put up my gun 
and I killed three ; but the Marquis 
-he put up his gun and he got 
sivin. 

The conclusion of this veracious 
story brought the coach to the end 
of the stage, and history does not 


say whetherCampbell or the tourist 


pursued the conversation. I have 
little fear of any bill being carried 
which would injuriously affect the 
sheep-farmer ; but that it should 
be seriously argued is a bad sign of 
the times. 

Now let me try and describe a 
day’s deer-stalking. It isa fine 
morning at the end of September, 
there is a touch of frost in the air 
which makes walking a pleasure, 
and that marvellous clearness of 
the atmosphere which only a north 
wind produces. Each mountain-to 
looks close at hand, and every roc 
and inequality stands out sharp and 
well defined. Those white. fleecy 
clouds, banked up, tier upon tier, in 
the north, indicate that we shall 
have snow before long; and the 
deer are evidently of the same 
opinion, for they have come lower 
down to feed during the night 
than they have done for months. 
We start in two parties from the 
lodge, and separate at the wooden 


bridge over the burn with mutual — 
wishes for good-luck. Ours is the 
north beat, and after a sharp walk 
of a mile or so up the glen, we 
take out our glass and search the 
various corries in our view for 
deer. And now the practised eye 
and knowledge of the stalker shows 
itself. While we are searching © 
every nook and cranny, and 

the most unlikely places, Sandy 
has put his glass‘ almost to a foot 
on the deer. 

“There a good staag in Cér- 
Dhu, and three ither along wi 
hum, no’ bad either,” says he. 

“ Where are they ?” we reply, 

“ D’ye see yon grey stone in 
the heid o’ the corrie? Weel, dra’ 
the gless straight doon aboot two 
hundred yerds and ye’ll see them 
lyin’—the big staag wi’ his heid 
facing ye.” 

After many ineffectual attempts 
and more directions, in which the 
“ grey stone ” bears a prominent 
part, we at length find the deer, 
and just as we do so the big stag 
gets up and stretches himself. 

“ Man, he’s a gran’ beast yon,” 
from Sandy. 

He certainly does look splendid 
standing against the vivid green of 
the grass round a spring, and we 
are all for stalking him at once. 
A stopper is, however, put on that 
by Sandy saying— 

“ D’ye no see that lot o’ hinds 
lying below them?” 

After much hesitation, caused 
by having to find them, we say 
we do. 

“ Weel, the wind willna let us 
get at them from above, the hinds 
Il see us if we come from below, 
an’ the sides o’ the corrie are that 

lain they wouldna hide a mouse. 
dinna see hoo we can manage 
them, but we’ll try whatever.” 

Off we went, but had only gone 
a very short distance when we 


found that Sandy was right, and : 
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that we could not get at them till 


either they or the hinds moved. 
There was nothing for it but to 
wait. The stags were near the 
march, and much too good to leave. 
Sandy says the best has ten points 
“whatever,” and a good beast as 
well. It seems a weary time 
waiting. We put up our glass 
now and then to see if there is 
any change ; but we find them all 
complacently chewing the cud, and 
seemingly with no intention of 
moving for hours. 

“They'll rise aboot twalve 
o'clock,” says Sandy, who seems 
to know intuitively what they 
will do, “and most likely the 
staags will feed up wind over the 
shoulder into Cér Beg, and we’ll 
get a fine chance at them there.” 

Sure enough he was right, for a 
few minutes before twelve, up got 
the stags one by one,and began feed- 
ing slowly but surely in the direc- 
tion we wished them to go. When 
we saw them over the shoulder, 
our real work began. Up a hill 
like a house-side we clambered, 
Sandy making the pace a _ hot 
one; and after “many a wear 
step, and many a groan” as eac 
ridge seemed to be the top and 
turned out not to be, we at length 
stood panting but triumphant on 
the summit. A few minutes’ pause 
for breath, and we are off again, 
over very different ground, how- 
ever, for the top is nearly as flat 
as a billiard-table, and covered 
with moss and lichens, as easy to 
walk on and as pleasant as the 
softest pile carpet. At last we 
teach the top of Cdr Beg, and, 
carefully sliding down the ridge, 
we look over, and to our great 
sg see the stags about 500 
yards below, looking to the naked 


- eye no Digger than sheep. A creep 


down a rocky water-course, luckil 
dry but full of loose stones, whic 
Sandy seems never to displace, but 


which we hardly treat in the same 
manner, brings us to within 200 
yards of the deer. Then comes 
the question, How are we to get 
any nearer? Our friendly water- 
course has come to an end, and 
there seems nothing for it but to 
clamber back and try another route, 
The deer, however, decide the mat- 
ter for us by feeding on until they 
are in full- view; and, to make 
matters worse, one of them lies 
down exactly facing us, so that 
we can get neither forwards nor 
backwards. The others soon fol- 
low his example. They are still 
too far off for a shot, and another 
long wait seems inevitable, for 
Sandy says— 

“ They'll no rise till four o’clock.” 

“ Good gracious! you don’t mean 
that!” wesay. ‘“ Why, it’s only 
half-past one now!” 

We take our lunch in fear and 
trembling that the stags will see 
us ; smoking is out of the question. 
There is not a breath of wind, and 
nothing breaks the utter stillness 
save the croaking of a raven over- 
head. Sandy says the bird is wait- 
ing for his meal ; we hope he will 
not have long to wait. We can 
— see the horns of the big stag, 
and judge from their position that 


he is enjoying a siesta, an example 


we vainly endeavour to follow ; for 
the minutes pass like hours. All 
at once Sandy touches us on the 
shoulder, at the same time putting 
the rifle into our hands, and saying 
“Look out.” We look up cau- 
tiously and see the deer standing 
and staring up the hill, but not in 
our direction. The best stag looks 
as big as a bull on the sky-line ; 
we think it is impossible to miss 
him; and are just going to shoot, 
when Sandy says— 

“Wait a wee; they’ll perhaps 
come nearer.” 

We now see what has disturbed 
them. Master Reynard comes trot- 
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ting down the brae, and right u 
to the deer, who view him wit 
evident distrust, for they move 
quickly in our direction. The big 
stag is not more than 100 yards 
off. 

Tak’ him noo,” says Sandy. 

So we aim carefully behind the 
shoulder, and pull the trigger. 
The smoke hangs so that we can 
see nothing, and when it clears off 
there is not a deer to be seen. 

* Missed,” we say, laconically. 

**Deed no’,” says Sandy ; “ we'll 
find him just over yon knowe.” 

We walked down, and sure 
enough, there he was, stone dead. 
A fine stag, with a wide strong 
head of eleven points ; and Sandy 
prophesies he will weigh near 
eighteen stone. 

“Yon tod (Anglice, fox) did well 
for us the day,” remarked he. 

“He did, indeed,” we reply. 

“Did ye ever hear about the 
tod-hunt at Inverary ?” 

We said we had not. 

“Weel,” said he, “they had 
a tod-hunt there, and a great 
gathering from all es irst 
cam’ his Grace the Juke of Argyll, 
then came the rest of the nobles 
and gentry, then came the gillies 
with the dogs, and /ast of all there 
came the tod.” 

Shades of Whyte Melville and 
Surtees, listen to this! What 
eventually became of the unfor- 
tunate “tod” he did not tell us, 
but this reversal of the order of 
things amused us immensely. We 
decide we have done a good day’s 
work as we trudge home with that 
light and airy step which is only to 
be bought by the consciousness of 
having got a good stag. Soended 
our day in the forest ; and I sin- 
cerely hon I shall not live to see 
the time when mistaken legislation 
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has put an end to a sport which 
gives healthful employment to s9 
many people, and preserves to ug 
the one picturesque wild animal we 
have left. 

Finally, I would ask—Are you 
a philosopher? If you are, you 
can much increase your knowledge, 
and you will have to bring all 
your philosophy to your aid to 
make you a successful deer-stalker, 
Are you an artist? What a kalei- 
doscope of beauteous scenes con- 
stantly revolves before your eyes! 
What marvellous lights and shades 
meet you at every turn! what 
wondrous colouring is on moun- 
tain and loch! and what a subject © 
for your pencil is the quarry itself! 
Are you a naturalist? Do not 
believe those who tell you that 
deer - forests are only vast soli- 
tudes. You will find them teem- 
ing with life; and the habits of 
the animals and birds you will 
meet with form a study that will 
well repay any amount of labour, 
And lastly, Are you a sportsman? 
I do not mean one of the Brumma- 
gem sort, who do not care to turn 
out till twelve or one o’clock, and 
after standing for an hour or 80 
at the end of a covert, go home 
to tea; but one who loves sport 
because of its uncertainty and 
difficulty. To you I say, out 
stalking, if you have the chance. 
It is Fall of excitement, and the 
better you understand it the more 
you will like it. It requires keen 
sight, supple limbs, great observa 
tion, unfailing patience, and quick 
decision to make a suce 
stalker. Without them, you will 
never become an adept in the art. 
With them, and a knowledge of the 
ground—which, of course, comes 
readily enough-—you are fit tostalk — 
a stag to-morrow. 

















Tue free-trade policy of the 
Cobden school was, after a long 
and bitter struggle, adopted by 
the all but universal voice of the 
nation ; and now, at the lapse of 
nearly forty years, it may well be 
asked whether it hasin any degree 
answered the expectations of its 
advocates, or falsified the predic- 
tions of those who talked so con- 
fidently of its success. That such 
a question is pertinent, may be in- 
ferred from the position which the 
Cobdenists themselves now occupy. 
The Cobden Club is no longer an 
active propaganda, but a defensive 


‘ citadel for its beloved dogmas 


against the attacks of Fair-Traders 
and Protectionists. Of late years 
ithas had great difficulty in per- 
suading the commercial and indus- 
trial classes that the evil days on 
which they have fallen have not 
been aggravated by the rash and 
one-sided policy into which the 
nation was led by Cobden and his 
followers. That the arguments of 
Cobden have lost much of their 
original efficacy may be inferred 
from the rise of the numerous and 
influential body of Fair-Traders, as 
well as by the existence of a still 
wider class, which, without renounc- 
ing its free-trade ideals, is anxious 
that the practical working of the 
policy should be carefully inquired 
into. The Royal Commission on 
the causes of the present depression 
of trade, which the Government has 
announced, will throw much light 
on the results of free trade in our 
commerce and industries ; and in 
view of the interest in the subject 
which its inquiries seem likely to 
excite, the time seems a favourable 
one for bringing under the atten- 
tion of the public a few plain 
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facts regarding the failures of Free 
Trade. 

There can be no doubt that dur- 
ing the last forty years the business 
and wealth of this country have in- 
creased to an extent unparalleled 
in any previousage. The disciples 
of Cobden claim this as the result, 
of his policy; but, while admitting 
that the free importation of grain 
and all kinds of farm produce has. 
been of advantage to all classes. 
except those connected with agri- 
culture, it would be very far from 
the truth to attribute the national 
advancement solely to free trade in 
imports. In fact, it may with 
more truth be said that the country 
has prospered in spite of, rather > 
than in consequence of, the legis- 
lation of 1846. 

The following, among other 
causes, have contributed to that 
end :— 

1. The discovery of goldin Aus- 
tralia has had a material effect 
upon the trade of the United 

ingdom. It enabled the colo- 
nists to buy largely of our manu- 
factures, and a great portion of 
their gains going to enrich them- 
selves, they returned with their 
fortunes to this country. From 
the province of Victoria alone, the- 
total quantity of gold raised from. 
1851 to 1883 is estimated at up- 
wards of 52 millions of ounces, 
and the aggregate sterling value 
at upwards of 208 million pounds.. 

2. Prior to 1840 there were 
scarcely any railways in this coun- 
try. heir entire extent up to 
that date wouldprobably not exceed 
2000 miles. At the close of the 
year 1883 there were 18,681 miles in 
use, and the total capital enperer 
was 784 million pounds sterling.. 
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It cannot be denied . that this 
enormous sum (greater than the 
total amount of our national debt) 
has all been expended within the 
country ; and if there is deducted 
even a very large sum for land, 
materials, and professional ser- 
vices, there remains an enormous 
balance, diffused chiefly among the 
manufacturing and working classes 
in the shape of wages paid in form- 
ing the lines, and in the production 
of the rails, engines, aad carriages 
with which they are equipped. 
‘The same remarks apply to the 
railways constructed in our colo- 
nies and dependencies. In India 
alone, there are now upwards of 
10,000 miles in operation, upon 
which 142 millions of pounds have 
already been expended ; while in 
Canada, 7500 miles have been 
built, and in Australia 5426 miles. 
In like manner the construction of 
railways in Europe and America 
has tended greatly to the enrich- 
ment of Great Britain, for a large 
pottion of the rails and machinery 
was obtained in this country. 

3. It may seem rather paradox- 
ical to cite war as an element of 
prosperity to any country; but it 
cannot be doubted that the Crimean 
war, from 1854 to 1856, was pro- 
ductive of great prosperity to the 
manufacturing interests: of Great 
Britain. The stores poured with 
such profusion into the Crimea 
were nearly all the produce of this 
country, and the cost was largely 
composed of wages. 

In the next place, the civil war 
in America during its continuance 

aralysed the industry of both 

orth and South, and the vacuum 
was supplied chiefly by Great 
Britain—manifestly so in the ship- 
ping trade, which in America was 
almost entirely extinguished, and 
has never yet regained its for- 
mer dimensions. Further on, the 
Franco-German war in 1870 had 
a very injurious effect upon ‘the 


trade of both countries, and again 
we largely profited by their mis. 
fortunes. 

In how different a spirit have 
the late Government acted in re. 


gard to the supplies to our troops 


uring the recent unfortunate cam- 

aign in E 

eing supplied from our own coun- 
try, as they were during the Cri- 
mean war, the Government ordered 
enormous quantities from America, 
on the plea that they could not be 
got at home. This we do not be- 
ieve; and if it be the case, we are 
surely come to a sad pass if in 
times of war we are dependent 
upon foreign nations for the feed- 
ing of our troops. 

Rufficient, we think, has been 
said to show that the free-trade 


party are not entitled to assume — 


that the adoption of Cobden’s theo- 
ries was the cause of our a 
trade for the thirty years from 
1846 to 1876. 

The true principles of free trade 
we hold to consist in an exchange 
of commodities between different 


countries, each producing what the : 


soil, climate, and habits of the 
people render most beneficial to 
themselves. As an example, it is 
evident that the nature of the 
climate of India, and the habits of 


the people, render the production 


of grain more suitable for them 


than the manufacture of pig-iron, . 


which is better suited to the more 
temperate climate and stronger 
frames of the people of this coun- 
trp. In fact, if free trade in its 
true sense could be universal 
established throughout the world, 
the happiest results that could be 
looked for would then be attained; 
and the free-traders of the Cobden 
school, while they had quite m 
view the fact that, although we 
might throw open our ports to 
foreign goods and manufactures, 


we could not compel foreign D& — 
tions to do the same to us, they 


pt ! In place of these © 
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. really assumed and believed that as 
goon as we introduced free trade, 
other countries would at once 
follow our example. Their expec- 
tation has not been realised ; and 
we entertain no doubt that, had 
Cobden lived to this day, he would 
have been forced to admit that, 
while his principles were sound, 
their practice had been a failure. 

A universal adoption of free 
trade throughout the world is of 
all things the most unlikely to 
happen. Other nations, like our 
own, are one and all burdened with 
debt, upon which interest must be 
paid ; but even were they free of 
this burden, there is a necessary 
expense connected with every gov- 
ernment which must be met b 
taxation of some kind. In few 
countries except our own can such 
taxes be levied directly from the 
pockets of the people ; and the most 
convenient way, beyond internal 
taxation, such as excise upon 
_ and beer produced within 
the country, is by a duty levied 
apon imports. It is the province 
of the statesman so to discriminate 
as to levy these duties in the man, 
ar least burdensome to the people, 
and in a greater degree upon those 
articles which are admitted to be 
luxuries. Some countries, from 
the magnitude of their debts and 
the enormous burden of their mili- 
tary and naval establishments, re- 
quire a heavier taxation than 
others; but all nations require 
some, and it is hopeless to expect 
that we shall ever see a wholesale 

' abandonment of customs duties 

throughout the world. 
_ This principle being admitted, 
it follows that free trade, in the 
sense of an absence of taxation 
upon imported articles between 
nations, never can take place. 

In the next place, we may admit 
that,from the density of population 
mM our country, we cannot grow 
sufficient corn to feed the people, 
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and are therefore dependent to 
a certain extent upon imported 
grain. We shall not stop at present 
to inquire how this dependence on 
foreigners has been agererente by 
unfair competition with our own 
farmers, who pay their share of 
local and imperial taxation, from 
all of which the foreign grower is 
free. 

The first Napoleon was wont to 
show his contempt for our country 
by calling us a nation of shop- 
keepers ; and if he meant in that 
category to include manufacturers, 
we hope we shall continue shop- 
keepers to the end of the chapter. 
If, on the other hand, we were to 
become dissociated from such em- 

loyments, and become a nation 
iving upon the proceeds of our 
invested capital, forming a portion 
of that happy brotherhood desig- 
nated by Mr Chamberlain as those 
“who toil not, neither do they 
spin,” then we could understand the 
theory of buying in [the cheapest 
market—we being merely annui- 
tants having nothing to sell. We 
could understand such annuitants| 
calling out for the abolition of all 
duties on imports. One would 
say, 1am a thorough teetotaller, 
and why should I pay sixpence 
per pound “pee my tea? Another - 
would say, I am a heavy smoker, 
and why should I pay 3s. 10d. per 
pound on my tobacco? A third 
would say, I enjoy a social glass, 
and why should I pay 10s. 4d. per 
gallon on my whiskey ! 

It appears to us that one of the 
even mistakes made by Sir Ro- 

ert Peel, in accepting the doctrines 
of free trade, was that he of ne- 
cessity was obliged to abandon any 
favour shown to our own colonies, 
Had the corn-laws, as they stood 


-in 1844, been still in existence, the 


duty on foreign corn, at the pre- 
sent low price of wheat, would 
have been the highest rate exigible 
—viz., 20s. per quarter; whereas 
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wheat or othe: grain coming from 
Canada was only liable to a duty 
of 1s. per quarter, irrespective of 
the price ruling in this country. 
At that time the importing of 
grain from India or Australia was 
a thing never contemplated. In 
like manner, nearly every article 
in the customs tariff had one rate 
for foreign goods, and a very much 
lower rate for the produce of our 
colonies. In this way the colonies 
and the mother country were bound 
together ; but of necessity, when 
Parliament adopted Cobden’s the- 
ory of free imports, that tie was 
snapped asunder, and some of our 
colonies are now as zealous protec- 
tionists as France or Spain. It is 
an old saying and a true one, that 
“blood is thicker than water ;” 
and we have a very good example 
of this in one of our early wars 
with China. In a very unequal 
fight with the Chinese fleet, we 
were on the point of being beaten 
by asuperior force,when the captain 
of an American frigate (we are 
sorry that at this moment we can- 
not recall his name), who witnessed 
our distress, exclaimed, “ Blood is 
thicker than water!” and gener- 
ously gave us his assistance, which 
at once decided the day, and en- 
sured our complete success. 

It is in this spirit that we would 
deal with all questions in which 
our country is concerned, and we 
cannot illustrate our meaning bet- 
ter than ” supposing the follow- 
ing case : If an accident happened 
by which a boat containing three 
men was upset, and they were 
thrown into the sea; that one was 
a British subject, another an 
American, and the third a French- 
man ; that we could only save one 
at a time, and might not be able 
to save all. How would we, if we 
had the means of selection, pro- 
ceed? Why, we should first save 
or attempt to save our fellow- 
countryman, then our cousin the 





American, and last of all the “ 


Frenchman. 

In the same spirit would we deak 
with all questions affecting our- 
selves and our colonies and forei 
nations. This is the spirit which. 
will guide all nations, although 
some of them may be found shout- 
ing “Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity.” 

We all know the great rejoicin 
over the French treaty negotiat 
in 1860 by Mr Cobden with the 
then Emperor of the French. It 
was a great advance upon the pre- 
vious system, and no one doubted 
that by the time it expired France 
would without reserve adopt our 
policy, and British manufactures 
would be received duty free in 
France, as French goods are re- 
ceived in this country. What has 
been the result? When the treaty 
expired the French attempted to 
exact higher duties, and the dis- 
cussion ended by abandoning the 
treaty altogether, and now we are 
worse off than we were before. 

Why, may we ask, did we lower 
the duties on French wine from 
5s. 6d. to 1s. per gallon, and om 
French plain silk from 11s. per Ib, 
to nothing ? And what have we got 
in exchange? Nothing. Indeed 
France is at present engaged im 
increasing its tariffs, and the meas- 
ure has been approved of im the 
Chamber of Deputies by 364 to 
136 votes. hat France has 
done, is simply what other nations 
have done and are still doing— 
namely, encouraging their own 
manufactures rather than those 
produced by foreigners. 

At this moment, Germany and 
France have both amended their 
corn-laws by increasing the duty on 

ain; and quite recently Prince 

ismarck said, that “ the measure 
was meant to protect national 


labour, and to promote the welfare _ 
of the poor; and whoever assefe 


ed the contrary told an untruta. 
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these facts prove that neither of 
these countries has any intention 
even now of adopting free trade ; 
and also, that in the opinion of 
Bismarck, which sy commands 
respect, it is not for the interest of 
his or any other country to do so. 

We have now to address our- 
selves se to the working 
classes, and ask them to consider 
how they are affected by the work- 
ing of a measure which was held 
up to them by Cobden, andis still 
held up to them by the infallible 
John Bright as the panacea for 
all evils affecting the body cor- 
porate. 

At one of the last appearances 
in Parliament of the late lamented 
and respected Postmaster-General, 
Mr Faweett, a question was asked 
if it was true that the Government 
were being supplied with post- 
cards by German paper-makers, 
He replied that it was sv, because 
he could buy them cheaper in 
Germany than in this country. 
We see from the Post-office returns 
that during the year 1883 there 
were 144 millions of post-cards 
delivered in the United Kingdom. 
Wehave no means of knowing what 
the cost of this enormous mass of 
matter might be. We shall venture 
to say that it cost £100,000. Is 
it too much to say that the first 
cost of the raw material composin 

‘these cards was £10,000? It fol- 
lows that the remaining £90,000 
is lost to the workmen and paper- 
makers in this country, in the 
shape of wages and profit on the 
manufacture, and is transferred to 
the pockets of our German com- 
petitors. Knowing how keenly 
all Government contracts are com- 
peted for, we should be surprised if 
the difference in price between the 
British and German paper-makers 
exceeds two per cent ; and for this 
miserable pittance our own country- 
men are ignored, and our business 
handed over to Germany. We are 
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informed that the contract for the 
paper used for our telegraph mes- 
sages has in.like manner found its 
way to a foreign paper-maker. 

f it could be supposed that all 
the paper-makers in Great Britain 
had entered into what our Ameri- 
can cousins call a Ring, and re- 
solved to supply the Government 
with no paper under a certain 
price, then we could understand 
why they should go elsewhere, 
with the view of breaking up an 
unhealthy combination ; but no- 
thing short of this would, in our 
view, justify any Government with, 
a spark of patriotism going abroad 
for what they could so easily ob- 
tain at home. 

In a recent discussion in Parlia- 
ment, Mr Mundella was twitted 
with being interested in a manu- 
facturing concern in Saxony,where 
the manufacturer is not troubled 
with factory inspectors or factory 
laws, and where he can keep open 
his mill for seven days in the week, 
and work his factory hands for 
twenty-four hours a-day, if flesh 
and blood would endure so long. 
Mr Mundella disclaimed all con- 
nection with the concern in ques- 
tion, and of course we accept his 
statement. We know, however, 
that if Mr Mundella has no con- 
nection with such concerns, others 
have ; and year by year it is noto- 
rious that British capital is being 
invested in foreign lands in manu- 
factures which, if fair trade were 
coincident with free trade, would 
have remained in this country, and 
given employment to thousands 
of our fellow-countrymen and wo- 
men. A notable instance of this 
is to be found in Paisley, which 
may justly be called the headquar- 
ters of the thread trade in Scot- 
land, Two firms there, not less re- 
markable for their success in busi- 
ness than for the generous applica- 
tion of their wealth, found that, 
owing to the prohibitory tariff of 
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the United States, their trade with 
that country would certainly be 
curtailed, if not destroyed, and 
they resolved to erect factories on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 
They have done so, on a very ex- 
tensive scale, and thereby they 
save the ruinous import duties on 
their goods, It is said that their 
gains in America greatly exceed 
their profits in this country. It is 
also said that, when a proposal was 
mooted some time ago to reduce 
the American tariff on thread, these 
same gentlemen, who are ardent 
free-traders in this country, waited 
upon the President, and remon- 
strated with him upon the pro- 
ed reduction. “ We have,” they 
said, “embarked an enormous sum 
in fixed plant and machinery, in 
your country, and if the tariff were 
reduced the market would be flood- 
ed with British thread, and our 
capital would be lost.” We do not 
blame these gentlemen for attend- 
ing to their own interest, but we 
do blame the system which offers 
an inducement taour countrymen 
to transfer their capital and their 
energies to other lands at the ex- 
pense of their native country. 

As another instance take that 
of the iron trade of the west of 
Scotland. The price of pig-iron 
for the last twelve months has 
been little above 40s. per ton, at 
present it is about 41s.; but it is 
generally understood that no maker 
ean produce good iron even at that 
price. Supposing that — 
costs 50s. per ton, the lordship to 
the mine-owner on the mineral 
will run from 3s. to 5s. per ton ; 
and the entire balance is expended 
in wages of one kind or another, 
from the manager who overlooks 
the work tothe miner who ex- 
tracts the ore from the mine, 
Now let us see how the British 
iron-maker is treated in America. 
The freight alone on such a weighty 
article as pig-iron from the Clyde 
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to New York ought to be a suf. 


ficient protection ; but, in addition, 
the United States Government 
levy an import duty of 27s. per 
ton, so that, with freight at, say, 
10s. per ton, pig-iron cannot be 
laid down in New York for less 
than— 
Per ton. 
Cost of pig-iron at 
Glasgow, 
Freight, 
Duty, 


£2 1 0 
010 0 
170 


£3 180 


irrespective of any charges for 
commission or insurance—so that 
the cost at New York is nearly 
double what it is at home. No 
doubt we shall be told that this is 
a burden which the Americans 
themselves bear, and that is so far 
true; but the result is that their 
iron-trade is fostered and protected 
at our expense, while we receive all 
their manufactures and all their 
produce, with the single exception 
of tobacco, duty-free. It is obvi- 
ous that our export trade is thus 
unjustly impeded, because we have 
not the facilities for carrying it on 
which we in our mistaken gener- 
osity extend to America. 
he sugar trade furnishes an- 
other instance of the mannerdn 
which we are unfairly dealt with 
by Continental nations. France, 
Austria, and Germany allow large 
bounties on the export of sugar ; 
and at present there is no doubt 
we get cheaper sugar—but what is 
the price we are paying for it? 
The utter ruin of our West India 
Colonies ; and when that is ac 
complished, we shall be dependent 
upon other nations for our sup- 
plies, and certainly be required to 
pay a much higher price. 
ny similar instances could be 
given,but we shall mention only one 
more. Passing recently the ware 
house of one of our largest dealers — 
in musical instruments, we saw & 
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number of pianos being discharged. 
On inquiry, we found they were 
manufactured in America, and, ac- 
cording to our beneficent legisla- 
tion, admitted to this country duty 
free. Let us look into this matter. 
The pianos were expensive articles, 
worth probably about £120 each. 
It cannot be said that they were 
intended for the working class, 
or were even within the scope of 
most of the middle rank: they 
were, in fact, luxuries intended 
only for the wealthy. Suppose 
these pianos are sold at £120 each, 
and that we deduct £20 as profit 
to the maker, to the importer, and 
the cost of freight and insurance, 
this leaves £100 for each piano. 
Is it too much to say that of this 
sum £15, or at most £20, would 
cover the first cost of the wood, 
the iron, the brass, and ivory of 
which the piano is composed? If 
this be so, it follows that £80 has 
been expended on wages alone— 
that is, so much money put into 
the pockets of the American work- 
man, and withheld from our own 
countrymen. On the other hand, 
suppose a manufacturer of pianos 
in this country made a shipment 
to America, how would he be 
treated? He would of course 
require to pay the freight, in- 
surance, and other charges, as in 
the case of pianos sent from 
America, but in addition he would 
be taxed an import duty of, if we 
mistake not, 40 per cent ad val- 
orem. So that, in America, his 
piano could not be sold to yield 
£120 at home for less than about 
£168—a protection to the Ameri- 
can manufacturer and his work- 
men of no less than £48 on each 
piano. 

Examples might be multiplied, 
but enough has surely been said 
to prove Low unfair to the manu- 
facturing and working classes of 
this country is the present syste: _ 
of free imports, as opposed to ex- 
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ports with duties amounting al- 
most to a prohibition. 

As in the case of iron, it may 
no doubt be said that if the Amer- 
ican chooses to pay £168 for a 
British piano, the duty of £48 is 
paid by him and not by the British 
manufacturer. But we repeat,that 
is no answer to our argument. It 
is not likely that any American 
will pay £168 for a piano which | 
he can purchase in his own coun- 
try for £120. The result is, that 
the British manufacturer is com- 
pelled to compete on unequal terms 
with his American competitor ; and 
this operates to the prejudice, not 
only of the British manufacturer, 
but also of the workman whom 
he employs. This, we say, is ndt 
fair trade, and in the case of the 
workman is not compensated by 
his getting his bread cheaper ; be- 
cause, of what use is that benefit 
to him if you at the same time 
lower his wages, or perhaps de- 
prive him of work altogether ? 

A few years ago an address was 
presented to Messrs Bright and 
Chamberlain by the trades-unions 
of Birmingham, calling upon them 
to consider the unfairness with 
which trade in this country was 
treated ; but we never heatll that 
these gentlemen ever took the 
trouble to listen to the appli- 
cation. 

It is said by the free import 
party that the country is pledged 
to continue the present system, 
and that it is impossible to return 
to a state of things abolished forty 
years ago. Surely we are not so 
foolish as to maintain an unsound 
system, simply because we have 
once adopted it, if we now find 
that other nations who were ex- 
pected to follow us have not done 
so, but in most cases have in- 
creased their duties since 1846. 
Weare much in the position of 
the one juryman who, failing to 
bring round the others to his view 
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of the case, exclaimed—“I never 
in my life met eleven such ob- 
stinatemen!” The single dissen- 
tient may have been right, but the 
strong presumption is the other 


wer. 
he next question is, how the 
present state of matters is to be 
remedied. Our answer is, let us 
make a federation with our 
colonies ; admit all their products 
free on condition that they admit 
ours on the same terms. There 
never was a time more opportune 
than the present for such an ar- 
rangement. The loyalty displayed 
by Australia, India, and Canada 
in regard to our troubles in Egypt, 
and our threatened rupture with 
Russia, lately awakened a feelin 
of brotherhood in this country, ~— 
have even roused the phlegmatic 
temperament of Lord Derby to 
the belief that a closer intimacy 
with our colonial brothers would 
be of advantage both to the mother 
country and the colonists. 

There is not one single article 
imported into this country, which 
cannot be obtained in a greater or 
less degree from one or other of our 
own colonies. Let us therefore 
say to them, open your ports to 
us, and we shall open our ports to 
you. There are three or four 
articles upon which, for revenue 
purposes, we must raise a duty— 
viz., wines and spirits, tea and 
‘tobacco ; but while we charge our 
colonies a certain modified duty 
on these,let us charge an increased, 
even a double duty, upon similar 
products obtained from foreign 
countries, Thus, our present duty 
on tea is 6d. per pound, Let that 
be reduced to 3d. on Indian tea, 
while tea from China pays 6d. 
Let the present wine-duties, which 
are moderate enough, be exacted 
from Australian and Cape wines, 
and double that amount levied 
from the products of Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, and Germany. The 
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same rule should be followed with 
tobacco. Whatever the import 
duty may be, let one rate be levied 
on colonial produce, and double on 
that of foreigners. Should any 
nation elect to allow our manufac. 
tures. to enter their ports duty- 
free, by all means extend to them 
a similar privilege ; but until this 
is done, let us recognise the simple 
principle that our colonies and de. 
pendencies are our own kith and 
kindred, and are to be preferred to 
all nations who do not recognise 
the authority of the British Crown. 

One word in conclusion. We 
have already said this is a question 
deeply affecting the working men 
and those interested in the trade 
and manufactures of this country. 

The extended Franchise Bill has 
now become the law of the land, 
and the power of returning mem- 
bers of Parliament is virtually in 
the hands of the industrial classes, 
A new Parliament will be elected in 
November. We ask those who now 
possess the franchise, as well as 
those who will shortly be entitled 
to a vote, to consider the question 
calmly and deliberately for them- 
selves. Let them not be led aside 
by the sophisms of the Cobden 
school, but consider whether the 
present depressed state of trade in 
this country is not owing to the 
action of foreign nations shutting 
out our manufactures by excessive 
duties, while we are permitting 
them to enter our ports duty-free. 

When a candidate for re 
mentary honours appears before 
a constituency, it is of small mat- 
ter whether he professes to be 
Whig,Tory, or Radical, but let him 
be asked explicitly to state whether 
he will allow matters to drift on as 
they are now doing, or insist upon 
such an alteration in our laws as 
will give a fair field to British en- 
terprise all over the world ; and if 
that be granted, we have no fear 
of the result. 
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GENERAL GORDON. 


Tur death of General Gordon 


completed the greatest tragedy of 


contemporary times. The only 
one that has approached it in the 
sensation produced was that less 
perfect, perhaps more romantic, 
ending of an exciting and remark- 
able personal drama—the death of 
Maximilian of Mexico. In the 
case of the latter, personal ambi- 
tion on a great scale, which was 
mingled with much that was noble 
and magnanimous, yet was per- 
sonal ambition, and contemplated 
a great recompense, was the mo. 


tive power—a motive high in its 


way, yet poor beside the almost 
incredible self-devotion of Gor- 
don’s sacrifice,—so that in the only 


-case which can be compared to his, 


his superiority is of the most 
marked description. Everything 
in him, indeed, has contributed to 


heighten the effect of the final act 


of his life. His previous suc- 
cesses, never for himself; his ex- 
traordinary personal power and in- 
fluence ; the tenderness, simplicity, 
humour of the man; his rough- 
ness, even and susceptible temper, 


-and impatience of common rule ; 


his Puritanism and profound sense 


-of religion,—all increased the in- 


terest and the charm. A Bohe- 
mian, yet a fervent Christian— 
who could desire a more original 


and attractive combination ?—he 


was all that the popular imagina- 
tion desires asa hero. And the 


‘requirements of the popular ima- 


gination, when truly inspired, are 


‘great. Sometimes it will be taken 


in by a pinchbeck reputation and 
accept glitter for gold ; but when 
it is unanimous, itis almost always 
just. And Gordon is the type 
above all others which commends 
itself to this universal judge— 


which is so keen to perceive the 


' 


taint ‘of self-interest, so ready 
to appreciate generosity and inde-. 
endence. Of few men can it be 
said that their danger, their death, 
is not only a national calamity, 
but to their countrymen almost an 
individual grief. In most houses 
in England the day of our hero’s 
death was as the day when a dear 
friend has died. That there were 
some painful exceptions to this 
rule, only proves it the more absol- 
utely—for the horror and disgrace 
of having been instrumental in a 
dear friend’s death may show it- 
self in levity as well asin mourn- 
ing—and men may fly to a ball or a 
theatre to forget, as other men may 
o to the grave to weep there, 
which is the woman’s way. The 
national heart is still sore for 
Gordon: the sense of loss, the 
sense of disaster and calamity, and 
worse than all, the penetrating 
sense of blame which his name 
suggests, will not easily fade away. 
England has ill-used many who 
have spent their life in her cause ; 
but perhaps none, in modern times, 
so cruelly, so completely : yet Eng- 
land has given him something little 
less than adoration, and his name 
is a name to cohjure withal from’ 
the highest to the lowest. How 
are we to reconcile this paradox ? 
Perhaps there was, in the first 
part something that was inevitable, 
as there is inthe latter somethin 
that is inconsiderate. He is dead, 
and his good sword is rust, and his 
soul is with the saints. All the 
records that have been made of 
him have been eulogies or lamen- 
tations ; and that insidious politi- 
cal breath of depreciation, which 
is ,creeping up chill around his 
knightly name, with intent to 
wither the laurels with which a 


unanimous world has surrounded 
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it, may, perhaps, affect some of 
those who know little of him save 
the litanies. We shall endeavour 
. in the following pages to show the 
* man as he shows himself in the 
more voluminous literature of the 
subject,—a man never careful to put 
his best foot foremost, or show his 
own excellence—a little disdainful, 
a little proud, a little hot-headed, 
sweet, tender, and patient to the 
heart. This, too, is a paradox : but 
one more delightful to deal with 
than those confusing problems 
which the English race and Gov- 
ernment give to the world to solve. 

Charles George Gordon was born 
in 1833, of a family of soldiers— 
his ancestors for several genera- 
tions having spent their lives in 
the military service—and of Scotch 
origin, though not birth. “Gordon 
was educated at Taunton, and 
at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich,” not apparently with 
much demonstration of particular 
intellect, since we are told of an 
instance when, “during his cadet- 
ship at the Academy, he was re- 
buked for incompetence, and told 
that he would never make an 
officer.” In answer to} which the 
high-spirited boy, no doybt stung 
to the quick, “tore the epaulets 
.from his shoulders and flung them 
at his superior’s feet,” ; who, no 
doubt, thought the young rebel a 
very troublesome youngster, as 
would be natural enough. The 
succinct record informs us merely 
that he was lieutenant of Engin- 
eers in 1854, whenhe would be 
about twenty-one. The first ser- 
vice he saw wasin the Crimea; 
but we can find no details of any 
importance of his experiences 
there. He had his full share in 
the fatigues of that laborious siege. 

“T have now been thirty-four 
times twenty-four hours in the 
trenches,” he writes,—“ more than 


a month straight on end: it gets. 
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tedious after a time, but if any- 
er. is going on, one does not 
mind.” tthe time of his death 
there were various heroic stories 
in the newspapers of incidents 
of this first campaign—the cool 
humour of the young subaltern, 
and the manner in which he 
held his men to their duties, ° 
Long afterward, in the soliloquy 
which was the sole outlet of 
his mind during his months of 
confinement at Khartoum, a half- 
comic recollection of these early 
experiences flits across his fancy. 
There were some who thought it 
beneath their dignity to “bob” 
when the bullets came whizzin 
about their heads in the col 
Crimean nights. So-and-so, de. 
claring himself a family man, 
“bobbed” on principle,—the re- 
collection made him smile when 
the ill-directed bullets were flying 
through the air, under that blazing 
brazen sky in which no hope or 
shadow was. a 
We know little more of Gordon 
in his youth ; but already he had 
begun to show the makings of 4 
er soldier. The late Colonel 
. Chesney, a thoroughly qualified 
judge, wrote of him, that “he 
attracted the notice of his supe- 
riors, not merely by his energy 
and activity, but by a special 
aptitude for war, developing itself 
amid the trench work before Se- 
bastopol in a personal knowledge 
of the enemy’s movements such 
as no other officer attained. We 
used tosend him to find out what 
new move the Russians were 
making.” He must have begun 
to develop here that keen obser- 
vation of all that was going on 
around, which is something like 
a naturalist’s watchfulness of the 
animals he studies; but has this 
advantage over the naturalist, 
that-it comes, so to speak, by — 
instinct, and that the student to 
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whom this special class of percep- 
tions has been given, sees every- 
thing, without being aware that 
he is carrying on any investigation 
at all. 

A few years passed after the 
Crimea in professional work of no 
special importance ; but in 1860 he 
went to China, where so great an 
undertaking lay before him—not, 
however, with any prevision of 
this undertaking, but in the or- 
dinary course of his duty. He was 
present at the famous capture of 
the Summer Palace—the plunder 
of which he speaks of with reproba- 
tion, though it would not seem that 
he entirely refrained from taking 

art in it. After the war he was 
For some time occupied in the 
more peaceful work of surveying, 
and while engaged in this, saw 
enough of the remorseless cruelty 
of the rebels —the Taipings, 
who were then keeping the Celes- 
tial nation in unrest—to fill his 
mind with pity and indignation. 
“ Words could not depict the hor- 
rors the people suffer from the 
rebels,” he says, after describing 
the hosts who took refuge in 
Shanghai, “or the utter desert 
they lave made of this rich pro- 
vince.” It is no part of our in- 
tention to tell over again the story 
of that rebellion, with its curious 
foundation of semi-religion, and 
the faux air of Christianity given 
by some phrases picked up by its 
founder, which attracted to it in 
the beginning a sympathy which 
it does not seem to have deserved. 
In the year 1863 the Chinese au- 
thorities applied to the British, 
still lingering in China, for a com- 
mander for their army, the Ever- 
Victorious so-called, though not 
with so much truth as might have 
been desired. Gordon was the 
man selected for this office. He 
had never as ‘yet held any 
command, but he had attracted 
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the attention of his superiors by 
that supreme faculty of knowin 
what the enemy were about, he, 
what he himself meant to do in op- 
position to them, which more ‘than 
anything else constitutes military 
genius. He was in the prime of 
young manhood, alittle over thirty, 
and ready for anything that might 
befall. A faint apprehension that 
the people at home might be 
“much vexed” to hear of him as 
the head of a heathen army seems 
to havé been his sole alarm. But 
he begs his mother not to fret over 
it, promising that “ I will obey your 
and my father’s wishes, and en- 
deavour to remain as short a time 
as possible” ; and adding that “I 
think I am doing a good service.” 
The Ever-Victorious Army was 
a strange one, and made up of 
curious ingredients; the officers 
were of many different nation- 
alities — Englishmen,, Americans, 
Frenchmen, Germans, and Span- 
iards. The men were dressed up in. 
a hybrid foreign uniform, so that 
their countrymen, accustomed to. 
speak of the English and French 
soldiers as “ Foreign Devils,” dub- 
bed them, with native humour, 
“Imitation Foreign Devils.” They 
had been accustomed to all the 
_ license of medieval mercenaries— 
irregularly paid, with a right 
to sack and plunder, and a 
gratuity given them when they 
made a capture. This Gordon re- 
duced to the less picturesque but 
more satisfactory régime of regu- 
lar pay and strict discipline. Those 
incidents in the story which show 
how the young commander ac- 
quired the singular power which 
he had over this wild horde, are 
of more interest to us than the 
taking of town after town. On 
the eve of an expedition, for in- 
stance, his officers struck almost 
toaman. He had raised one of 
them over the heads of the others, 
R 
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appointing him lieutenant-colonel, 
and the whole staff felt itself ag- 
grieved. With the conviction, no 
doubt,\that they had the unwary 

eneral at their mercy, they sent 
in their: resignations, requesting, 
however, with a show of magna- 
nimity, that they might be al- 
lowed to serve on the expedition 
as private individuals, Gordon, 
ever prompt, at once accepted their 
resignations, but declined their 
services. They held out till morn- 
ing came, and the marching orders 
were given; and for a moment, 
save Gordon’s body-guard, no one 
would move. But by this time his 
calm and determination had over- 
awed the rebels, and they gave in 
without another word, seeing that 
nothing was to be made by re- 
sistance. 

On another occasion it was the 
lower ranks who were disaffected. 
“The artillery refused to fall in, 
and threatened to blow the Euro- 
pean officers to pieces with the big 
guns, and the Chinese with small 
ones.” 


** This intimation of serious mutiny 
was conveyed to Gordon in a written 
proclamation. He ordered up the 
non-commissioned officers, being con- 
vineed that they were at the bottom 
of the affair, and asked who wrote 
the proclamation, and why the men 
would not fall in. They professed 
‘ignorance on both points, and. were 

en told that one in every five 
would be shot, an announcement 
which they received with groans. 
As it was absolutely necessary to 
preserve discipline, the commander 
ordered a corporal, one of the most 

rominent of the groaners, to be 

ragged out and shot, which was im- 
mediately done by two of the infantry 
standing by. The remaining non- 
commissioned officers were then put 
into confinement for one hour, with 
-the assurance that within that time, 
if the men did not fall in, and if the 
name of the writer of the proclama- 
tion was not given up, the arrange- 
ment of shooting every fifth man 
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would be carried out; and this en- 
ergetic measure brought them to their 
senses, the men falling in and the 
writer’s name being disclosed.” 


Strong measures such as these 
require a strong hand to enforce 
them, and were no doubt ver 
necessary for the establishment of 
the commandant’s authority over 
such a half-savage band. But 
Gordon was magnanimous in all 
his ways. When the offenders re- 
turned to their duty, he remem- 
bered their offences no more, took no 
vengeance, but acted towards them 
as if there never had been any 
interruption of confidence. 


‘‘In almost all their engagements 
Gordon found it necessary to be con- 
stantly in the front and often to lead 
in person. The officers of his force 
were brave men enough, but were 
not always ready to face their desper- 
ate antagonists. Gordon, in his mild 
way, would take one or other of them 
by the arm, and lead him into the 
thick of the fire. He always went 
unarmed himself, even when foremost 
in the breach. He never recognised 
danger; to him a shower of bullets 
was no more than a hailstorm. He 
carried no weapon to direct his 
troops,—he had but a little cane, and 
this soon won for itself the name of 
Gordon’s magic wand of victory. His 
Chinese followers, seeing him always 
victorious, always foremost in theV 
fight, concluded it was his wand 
which ensured him protection. The 
idea encouraged the Ever-Victorious 
Army greatly, and was of more ser- 
vice to the young commander than 
all the arms he could have borne.” 


The largest and mest. important 
operation in this war was the tak- 
ing of the great city of Soochow, 
in which the so-called kings or 
Wangs (it is curious to note what _ 
a ridiculous aspect the Chinese V 
monosyllables give to all their 
titles), the chiefs of the rebel army, 
were collected together. Gordon 
had entered into negotiations with 
them, and pledged himself to a 
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certain extent for their safety ; but 
after the city was taken, he found 
to his horror that, in spite of his 

romise and. well-known principles 
of mercy, these men, ten in num- 
ber, had been beheaded. Gordon’s 
grief and rage were boundless. He 
withdrew himself and his army 
from active service for some time, 
feeling it impossible to act in con- 
cert with the Governor, who had, 
as in the heat of the moment it 
appeared, betrayed him, and made 
him appear a party to this murder ; 
and he refused indignantly the re- 
ward, a large sum of money, which 
was sent to him for the capture of 
the town. The story of this inci- 
dent—which at the time exposed 
Gordon’s own life to the greatest 
danger, as he had placed himself 
unarmed in the power of the ad- 
herents of the murdered chiefs, 
having no suspicion of the ven- 
geance wreaked upon them—is full 
of interest and excitement. The 
reader will enter with warmth into 
the sensations of indignation and 
distress with which a man so mer- 
ciful, so honourable, bound by his 
word as by a hundred bonds, 
learned the cruel fate which had 
fallen upon those who trusted him. 
But at the same time, the Chinese 
Governor and General were not 
without justification. The story, 
as given by Mr Hake, of Gordon’s 
refusal of the reward offered to 
him, is comical. The bearers of the 
gift — 10,000 ¢ae/, amounting to 

tween three and four thousand 
pounds—entered dramatically the 


‘General’s presence, “ with bowls of - 


bullion on their heads, like a train 
from the Arabian Nights.” The 
hot-tempered hero, sore and sorry, 
disgusted with the whole business, 
started up with his usual con- 
tempt for ‘conventionalities, and 
“flogged them from the chamber 
with his magic wand.” The little 
' ¢ane, the unpretending baton that 
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had so often led to victory, was 
now in his hand like his Master’s 
whip of small cords, the emblem 
of that hot severity of the tender- 
hearted, which is at once full of 
pathos and humour, of indignant 
disdain yet pity. 

Gordon lay in his tents like a 
nobler Achilles, sullen and sad, for 
two months or more,—all his oper- 
ations suspended, his heart full of 
disgust and discouragement. But 
inaction brings out the evils of 
every army, even the best ; and to 
his half-disciplined and half-savage 
soldiers the evils of the pause 
were soon apparent, while, on the 
other hand, the half-suppressed 
rebellion began anew. The reader 
who cares to go through all the 
details of this history will find it 
admirably told in the late Mr An- 
drew Wilson’s account of the Ever- 
Victorious Army—which, as it is 
less bent upon the glorification of 
Gordon than the story of Mr Hake, 
is more effectual perhaps in its 
praise. Mr Wilson relates in a 
few sentences the painful results 
of this arrested activity,—the quar- 
rels of the officers, the licence of 
the wanderingjEuropean vagabonds 
who haunt the outskirts of every 
such conflict ; the temptations to 
which the soldiers were exposed 
to break away, and perhaps even 
take service, where booty and 
licence were to be found, with ° 
the rebels. _No feeling of his 
own had ever been put before 
duty in the mind of our General. 
He saw his work endangered, and 
he forgot his personal woes and 
wrongs. The campaign that fol- 
lowed was a difficult and danger- 
ous one, not without disaster, but 
ended at length in complete vic- 
tory. The only time he was 
himself wounded, Gordon stood 
till he fainted from loss of blood, 
then directed the proceedings from 
a boat, in which, able to stand 


' 
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no longer, he could lie down and 
give his orders from his couch 
—a general in bed, but indomi- 
table. 

When the rebellion was effectu- 
ally quelled, he had another piece 
of work to do of scarcely less im- 

ortance to China. This was to 
isband the irregular army, which 
he alone, according to all appear- 
ances, could have controlled and 
guided. “A more turbulent set 
of men have not often ben col- 
lected together, or a more danger- 
ous lot if they had been headed by 
one of their own style,” he says of 
the officers over whom+—but not 
without much trouble and anxiety 
—he had gained complete author- 
ity. He, who took nothing for 
himself, was in all. the better 
position for securing a provision 
which would make them harmless 
for this cosmopolitan band.” And 
he destroyed one more danger for 
China when he got the men scat- 


* tered to their homes, each with his 


reward. The General alone re- 
mained a poorer man than when 
he entered this service. He had 
spent everything he could lay his 
hands on in perfecting his troops 
and in helping the distressed 
around, and came home, poor, fa- 
mous, and rejoicing, with “a yellow 
riding-jacket, a peacock’s feather 
to be worn in his cap, and four 
‘ suits of uniform proper to his 
rank of Ti-tu—the highest rank in 
the Chinese army,” for all his re- 
ward. “The yellow jacket and 
the peacock’s feather are Chinese 
equivalents for the Garter and the 
Bath,” says Mr Hake, doing his 
utmdst to take them seriously. One 
can imagine Gordon’s glee over his 
title of Ti-tu ; but he brings home 
the finery, for “I know you and 
my father will like them,” he says. 
And it is easy to imagine with 
what tender triumph, with what 
laughter full of tears, the father 


and mother would spread out all 


these oriental trophies, the stiff 
golden embroideries and brocades, 
which were all their gallant son 


“brought home from the wars. All: 


except the name, finer than any 
flowery title, of Chinese Gordon— 
by which he was henceforward to 
be distinguished, not only in that 
trifling little society which we call 
the world, but over the real uni- 
verse, of all nations and languages, 
He had spent altogether about 
four years in China ; but his ser- 
vice as general of the not always 
victorious army had lasted little 
more than one year. 

He left China amid the grateful 
applauses of all, even of the rebels 
against whom he had fought. The 
merchants of Shanghai expressed 
their thanks in an address; the 
Prime Minister of the Empire 
went to the British envoy in per- 
son -to ask that something might 
be done for the man who would 
accept no recompense from China. 
But he went home asimple British 
officer as he had gone out, receiving 
at home for all recompense a step, 
which was something in the slow 
promotion of the Engineer corps ; 
and after a while an appointment, 


in the natural course of affairs, at 


Gravesend :—-that is, he descended 
from a generalship, from absolute 
ower, high pay and influence un- 
ounded—to be what he might 
equally well have been had he never 


left the British shores. When he. 


presented himself at the War Office, 
some months later, “the Minister 
seemed hardly to have heard of his 
name, and to know nothing what- 
ever of his successes.” This, how- 
ever, was a treatment to which 
Gordon had no objection. He dis- 
liked being invited to dinner-par- 
ties and made a lion of. His soul 
was impatient of vapid praise; 
and he made no pretence of liking 
it, or effort to support it ; but me 
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lect was wholesome and honest, 
and left him to his own develop- 
ment. At home he told his won- 
derful story, to the delight and 
amazement of his own people ; but 
outside that charmed circle, pre- 
ferred to be simple Colonel Gordon 
of the Engineers, a man no more 
remarkable than bis fellows. It 
was not in him, however, to be 
unremarkable. His life at Graves- 
end is perhaps one of the greatest 
episodes in his career, though he 
had no armies to lead, no rebels 
to subdue, and nothing but peace- 
ful work to 7 his powers. 
The day’s work, which is enough 
for most men, was to him not half 
enough ; but there was the poor, 
who are always with us, and a mul- 
titude of boys about, children of 
the mud, ragged in soul and body, 
the pitiful little creatures in whom 
there was yet a soul to be saved, a 
life to be made something or noth- 
ing of. His heart went forth to 
these poor waifs,who were nobody’s 
children. ‘“ My kings” he called 
them. It was not charity, but the 
tender affectionateness of one who 
finds his own wherever he sees 
an abandoned scrap of humanity, 
that dictated such a name, like a 
father’s fond mockery of his boys, 
who are as the apple of his eye. 
Love, and fun, and compassion, and 
tender interest, and delightful hum- 
our, are in the tale. He gathered 
them round him, fed them, laughed 
at them, prayed for them, and 
loved and was proud of the souls 
he rescued. The maps on his walls 
were stuck with pins,as our maps of 
the Soudan were a little while ago. 
What did they mean ? That here 
and there, all over the wide seas, 
were ships sailing in which was 
a cabin-boy or rough little appren- 
tice whose name was in Gordon’s 
rayers, and whose place was in 
tordon’s heart. He moved these 
little posts of memory as the sails 
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moved round the world. So a 
mother might do who had her 
boys all afloat. He was a youn 
man, not much over thirty, wit 
the world at his foot, society open 
to him, and life offering fim, if 
not the honour he deserved, yet at 
least all her pleasures. And this 
was what he took of all that youth 
and happiness offered—the right 
to do good, the power to save. 
“Many of the dying sent for 
him in preference to the clergy,” 
says one of the many who come in 
with full hearts to swell the torrent 
of praise. ‘But he would never 
take the chair at a religious meet- 
ing.” He understood the poor, 
and they him, which is the gift 
of rare spirits. Though he was 
ready to listen to every one and 
sent no applicant away, he was 
seldom taken in, which is so often 
unfortunately the condition of the 
restfof.us in our intermitting efforts. 
“ He had an eye that saw through 
and through people ” — detecting 
the lie in a beggar’s tale, as -in 
the loud-voiced pretences of the 
mutineer. And sig | should any 
one try to deceive him who des- 
paired of nobody—who had a help- 
ing hand for the worst, and was 
ready, like the father of the prodi- 
al, to meet any returning soul? 
Fie worked six years in Gravesend, 


humbly fortifying the muddy bank’ 
of the Thames, picking up out of 
the mud the perishing, and find- 
ing his little kings, the joy of his 
heart, in their rags and squalor, in 


every dirty alley. After all his 
grandeur, his barbaric pearl and 
gold, his peacocks’ feathers and 
princely state, it looked a poor 
thing enough to send him to that 
muddy reach of the Thames, to the 
journeyman work of his professian; 
but it was one of the happiest 
times of his life ; and it is a plea- 
sure to think that after so many 
attempts at a fit memorial to him,’ 
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the public choice has at last fixed 
upon this, the most appropriate 
monument—the work of saving 
the wasted children who were the 
objects of his fondest hopes. 

He was sent after this, from the 
place where he had made himself 
memorable by “the most exquisite 
charity” (for he made even the 
newspapers eloquent, and this is 
what one of them said of him),— 
where, does the reader think ?— 
to some of the dark places on the 
surface of the earth, where there 
was need of a true man? Not so. 
The Minister at the War Office, 
we must remember, looked as if he 
had scarcely heard of him, and 
knew nothing about his doings,— 
perhaps wondering what in the 
world this sapper and miner had 
done to be called Chinese Gordon, 
of all things. No: but he was 


sent—as good Colonel Smith or 
worthy Captain Jones might have 


been—as Commissioner to the 
Danube, to see about the state of 
that river and improve the chan- 
nels at its mouth. It is a sad 
drawback to the establishment of 
the Hero as a power, and the pro- 
motion of the Man who can do, 
according to Carlylé’s formula, to 
the first place in the world, that it 
is so hard for his contemporaries 
to identify that Man who Can. 
Here was one whose personal in- 
fluence was of the strongest, who 
had all the qualities of a ruler of 
men, purified by the most absolute 
disinterestedness and generosity ; 
yet in the service of his own 
country he did nothing but sur- 
vey and measure ; and only in the 
ends of the world, by the grotesque 
intelligence of the Chinese, and 
among the wild tribes of the Afri- 
can deserts, had he a chance of ful- 
filling the commission that heaven 
had given him. Could anything 
be more strange? As a matter of 
fact, from the time when he served 
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as a boy in the trenches before 

Sebastopol, to the ill-omered mo. 

ment on he left Charing Cross 

at a few hours’ notice to help the ° 
British Government out of their 

difficulties, he never had been 

trusted by that Government with 

any work above that of an honest 

surveyor. And yet there had been 
work to do which would have been 

worthy of him, and which smaller 

men had to toil under and struggle 

through. 

He was for two years poking 
about the slime of the Danube, ag 
he had done in the Thames mud; 
but at the end of that time a more 
befitting work offered itself in 
Africa, which the English Govern- 
ment graciously permitted the sol- 
dier for whom it had no occupation 
to accept. One would think the 
were glad to get rid of him,thoug 
he does not seem ever to have ex- 
ercised the better man’s privilege 
of criticism, or uttered a single 
complaint. So far as appears, i 
complained of nothing except din- 
ner-parties and the too-much atten- 
tion which misguided individuals 
would insist on showing him. Sue- 
cessive Governments gave him no 
trouble in this way, and he had 
gone from one piece of routine 
work to another with cheerful sim- 
plicity. But there was at that 
time in Egypt need for an officer 
of his adventurous kind, careless 
of danger and of self-interest. 

The Governorship of the Equa- 
torial Provinces—a post just re- 
linquished by Sir Samuel Baker, 
after very hard and temporaril 
successful work : work which h 
to be done over again, as the ablest 
pioneer work always has to be— 
was that to which Gordon was 
appointed. The title sounded fine 
and the position important; but it 
was in reality something like the 
exploration and _ settlement of a 
savage and hostile country, some 
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ortion of it newly, and little more 
than nominally, added to Egypt, 
and in which the slave-trade was 
‘the only industry, and a few scat- 
tered, unsupported officials, feeble 
if not dishonest, the only authori- 
ties known—which was put into 
his hands. The Khedive was well 
aware that to describe the work as 
a crusade against the slave-trade 
was the readiest way of securing 
British sympathy ; but for the first 
arduous years Gordon was in no 
position to attack the slave-traders, 
and could only secure, by infinite 
toil and suffering, the establish- 
ment of a line of posts far up along 
the deadly swamps and jungle of 
the Nile. It is this most difficult 
undertaking which is described in 
the first part of his ‘Journals in 
Central Africa,’ edited by Dr Birk- 
beck Hill—a narrative full of in- 
terest and character, and in which 
the man, with all his noble quali- 
ties, with all his eccentricities, 
his profound and tender sympathy 
with suffering, his impatience, his 
hot temper, his inexhaustible cha- 
rity, stands fully forth, a revela- 
tion to the world. In this un- 
affected and often entrancing story, 
far better than in the compilations 
of Mr Egmont Hake, the reader 
will learn what manner of man 
Chinese Gordon was. 

His first mission began, as his 
last ended, at Khartoum. This 
was the starting-point, his province 
lying up the river as far as the 
Lakes Victoria and Albert Nyanza, 
of which so much and so little has 
been learned. He had a wretched 
little troop of Egyptian soldiers 
with him, a few young English- 
men, who all died on the terrible 
road, and one Italian, Gessi, who 

roved a most able and faithful 
lieutenant. We watch him push- 
ing on from day to day along the 
bank of the mysterious river, 
through difficulties of nature almost 
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insurmountable — through native 
opulations fiercely resistant, want- 
ing none of the new rule and new 
laws he brings ; meeting now and 
then a caravan of slaves, whom 
at first it seems simple enough 
to release and let go; picking u 
a wretched straggler on the roa 
to nurse and console ; sometimes 
arrested in his course, and com- 
pelled to wait and linger amon 
the swamps ; sometimes elt: 
ed by savages whom his little army 
does not dare to face: ill now and 
then, and overwhelmed with de- 
spondency, but next day up again 
and to the front, determined to 
carry through his work, whatever 
it may cost. All kinds of wild 
picturesque scenes occur as he 
pushes on, and his reflections upon 
them are always original, often 
most quaint and unexpected, full 
of humour and feeling. Once 
he sees a@ man on a_height, 
evidently making incantations, 
gesticulating to all quarters 
with a great deal of solemn ear- 
nestness ; and he thinks of Balak 
and Balaam, “Come, curse me 
this people,” and is by no means 
sure that his opponent’s prayers 
are not heard. “Somehow,” he 
says, “I had some thought of mis- 
iving on account of them. It was. 
odd this repulse was so soon to fol- 
low. These prayers were earnest. 
prayers for celestial aid, in which 
the {prayer knew he would need 
help from some unknown power to- 
avert a danger near.” ‘This is per- 
haps the first time on record when 
the enemy’s appeal to the God of 
battles has been regarded by a gen- 
eral as quite as likely to be heard as 
hisown. “I can quite enter into 
these poor people’s misery,” he 
adds. “‘*‘ Wedonot want beads, we 
do not want to see the Pasha’ (I 
am sure I do not want to see 
them !) ; ‘ we want our own lands 
and you to go away.’” And thi 
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reasonable invader is by no means 
sure that he is not himself a repre- 
sentative of tyranny, whose de- 
struction they have a right to pray 
for. He has to remind himself 
that it is for their own protection, 
to interpose some possibility of 
help between them and the slave- 
dealers, as he pushes on. Now and 
then, but not till the last moment, 
he has to “lift” their cows, which 
isthe only means of subduing them. 

“ A native shouted to one of my 
officers, ‘Now if you take those 
cows I am a woman ; if you do not 

ou are a woman.’” Sometimes 

is distresses, though most real, 
are comical. “Oh dear, what a 
aay pee to slave for! They never 
ave a knife nor a hammer, nor 
a bit of yarn, nor anything of 
the sort ; they have not the least 
idea of preventing a rope run- 
ning out too rapidly; they do 
not know one hill frem another.” 
A man with every faculty at the 
highest tension surrounded by in- 
capables — incapables, too, who 
dare not fight, who drag a 
helpless collection of women and 
children after them through the 
stinging pen and murderous 
SY da ut all the while, as 
quickly as the intolerable road 
will permit, he pushes on, estab- 
lishing station after station—half 
mad to hear that an officer at the 
head of one now and then steals 
cows on his own account, or takes 
bribes from the slave-dealers ; that 
the sentries everywhere sleep at 
their posts ; and that there is not a 
man trustworthy. 

After all these miseries, which 
sometimes are almost more than 
he can bear, when the lakes 
are within reach, he protests 
that he will not explore them. 
“IT declare that I do not care 
whether there are two lakes or a 
million, or whether the Nile has a 
source or not,” he exclaims with 
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whimsical passion. ‘ Of course the 
Khedive, the Royal Geographical 
Society, and the world in gen 


will be much ongenen with me for. 


not going on the lake ; but I cannot 
do it, and do not see why I should 
suffer so much to satisfy the curi- 
osity of men I do not know.” He 
did go, however, notwithstanding 
this resolution, pushing on through 
forests of grass six feet high, in 
which no one could tell what 
n weyers might be lurking, and where 
the seed-pods had hooks and caught 
and stung. “I am in rags from 
the thorn-bushes. The elephants 
uproot the trees and leave them in 
the path ; around the fallen trees 
grows up a fearful jungle. Marsh 
water along the road, for the river 
is unapproachable for the marshes 
which border it.” “I am nearly 
dead,” he says a little later ; “to 
map the river for eight or ten miles 
I have had to walk in pouring rain 
through junglesome eighteen miles; 
but it is done at any rate, and I 
am quite sure no one will ever do 
it again.” At Masindi, near the 
end of his tremendous expedition, 
he heard the drums and_ horns 
of the savage enemy all around, 
and feared that they were closing 
round bis little faint-hearted com- 
pany, with “a pain in his heart” 
which he recalls from time to time 
in the most dreadful moments 
of his life, and feels once more. 
But at the end the work was done, 
From Berber to the Victoria 
Nyanza, with two little gaps much 
regretted, the whole course of the 
Nile was surveyed and mapped, 
and a chain of posts established. 
The moral effect of his mission was 
still more important ; for whereas 
when he came no one could move 
without an escort half-an-hour out 
of the miserable little mud capital 
at Gondokoro, there were now 
relations more or less friendly 
established all along the route, and 
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a possibility of restraint and suc- 
cour over all the dark and suffer- 
ing land. 

At the end of the third year of 
this work—for the time it took 
was enormous—Gordon went to 
Cairo with the intention of giving 
up his command, having every- 
thing to complain of,—his useless 
troops, his treacherous officers, and, 
above all, the constant thwarting 
of his plans by the governor of the 
Soudan, through whom all sup- 
plies and reinforcements had to 
come. ‘The Khedive, however, 
was unwilling to part with a man 
who had done so much, and anxi- 
ous to do everything to retain 
him, so that instead of being al- 
lowed to resign, he was appointed 
toa much greater command—the 
governorship of the Soudan bein 
added t6 his previous charge, ~ 
his enemy removed. Hard as his 
work had been on the Upper Nile, 
it was a much more overwhelming 
responsibility that was laid upon 
his shoulders now,—nothing less 
than the charge of putting down 
the slave trade in a country of 
which it was the very inspira- 
tion, and of settling more or less 
the numerous and _ bewildering 
questions involved in it, which are 
so seldom taken into consideration 
by philanthropists, at a distance, 
but which Gordon had to face at 
first hand and solve as it was pos- 
sible. We have been accustomed 
to think of him in this portion 
of his career as a sort of 
more powerful Don Quixote, a 
crusading knight carrying freedom 
Wherever he went, striking off 
chains and letting the captives go 
free; and so he was. But either 
the complications grow with the 
ages, and that which was easy in 
primitive times becomes all but 
impossible as civilisation—as often 
4 destroying as an improving in- 

uence—goes on; or else we Kone 
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managed to ignore, being so far off, 
the appalling difficulties that at- - 
tend the question. They have 
— never been so clearly set 

efore the world as in this journal. 
Not to take into account the diffi- 
culties already fully known,—his 
craven troops, who never dared to 
face a determined enemy, and the 
perpetual treachery going on, his 
own officers helping, conniving at, 
concealing the passage of the cara- 
vans, and accepting bribes right 
and left,—there were the slaves 
themselves by hundreds, sometimes 
by thousands, left in his bands in 
the middle of the desert, a return 
to their homes impossible, all inde- 
pendent settlement impossible, and 
some way of protecting, feeding, 
finding feasible conditions of life for 
‘Sinn. Loving to be decided upon in 
a moment, without time to reflect, 
or counsellor to advise. In such 
circumstances, no maf in his senses 
could be a fanatical emancipation- 
ist ; much less Gordon, who was - 
fanatic in nothing, who thought a 
good Mussulman as good a Chris- 
tian as himself, and believed that 
all mankind were God’s children. 
To show with what temper and 
anticipations he set out on his 
great work, we may quote the 
following passage :— 

‘“You have little idea of the great 
difficulty, and the many questions in- 
volved in it—viz, in domestic slavery. 
First I have to disband some 6000 
Turks and Bashi-Bazouks, who are 
the frontier-guards, and who must be 
replaced, for they let the caravans 
pass. You might as well order the 
sea to stop the caravans as these men. 
Now think of disbanding suddenly 
6000 men. You must do it neatly, 
you must see to replace them with 
trustworthy men. Let me ask who 
that had not the Almighty with him 
could do that? I have the Almighty 
with me, and I will do it. Second, 
consider the effect of harsh measures 
among an essentially Mussulman pop- 
ulation, carried out brusquely by a 
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Nazarene—measures which touch the 
pocket of every one. Who that had 
not the Almighty with him would dare 
todothat? I willdo it: for I valuemy 
life as naught, and should only leave 
much weariness for'perfect peace. No 
man ever had a harder task than I 
unaided have before me ; but it sits as 
a feather on me. As Solomon asked, 
I ask for wisdom to govern this great 
people; and not only will He give 
me it, but all else besides. And 
why? because I value not the ‘all 
besides.’ I am quite as averse to 
Slavery, and more so, than most 
people, I show it by sacrificing myself 
in coming here, which is no paradise. 
I have naught to gain in name or 
riches, I do what I think is pleasing 
to my God; and so far as man goes, 
I need nothing from any one. The 
Khedive had never directly gained 
ny revenue from slaves. I now 
hold his place here; and I who am 
on the spot with unlimited power, am 
able to judge how impotent he at 
Cairo is to stop the slave-trade. I 
can do it with God’s help, and I have 
the conviction He has destined me to 
- do it ; for it was much against my will 
Icame here again. What I have todo 
is so to settle matters that I do not 
cause a revolution on my own death, 
—not that I value life; I have done 
with its comforts in coming here. My 
work is great, but does not weigh me 
down. I goon as straight as I can, 
I feel my own weakness, and look to 
Him who is Almighty, and I leave the 
issue without inordinate care to Him. 
I expect to ride 5000 miles this year, 
if I am spared. I am quite alone, 
and like it. I have become what 
people call a great fatalist—viz, I 
trust God will pull me through every 
difficulty. The solitary grandeur of 
the desert makes one feel how vain is 
the effort of man.” 


We have no space here to enter 
into the details of the scheme by 
which he hoped to accomplish his 
great aim ; but even that did not 
throw any light on the more ur- 
gent question what to do with the 
chained throngs whom he surprised 
in the desert, or took from a rob- 
ber’s stronghold. “What am I to 


do with them ?” he cries ; “I can- 
not take them back to their own 
country. I cannot feed them, 
Solve the problem for me.” 

‘*T must let them be taken by my 
auxiliaries, or by my soldiers, or by 
the merchants ; there is no help for it, 
If I let them loose, they will be picked 
up in every direction ; for an escaped 


slave is like an escaped sheep—the 


property of him who saves him or 
her. One must consider what is best 
for the individual himself, not what 
may seem best te the judgment of 
Europe. It is the slave who suffers, 
not Europe. . . . It makes one wink 
to think how on earth the slaves of 


‘all these Bedouin tribes are to be freed 


in twelve years. Who will free them? 
Will Great Britain? When the trees 
hear my voice and obey me, then will 
the tribes liberate their slaves. The 
only thing that Government can do is 
to prevent their getting new ones.” 


It was with this intention that 
Gordon set out from Khartoum 
a few months after his arrival. 
To see him once more setting 
out upon his journeys, is like 
taking the road again in one’s own 
person. He goes on_ talking, 
telling us everything, in: a free, 
natural, continually varied mono- 
logue, full of the thoughts of a soli- 
tary traveller, full of reflections, 
observations, descriptions. He is 
no longer tramping through the 
tall grass, wading across the marsh- 
es: the Nile disappears from the 
landscape. He is in the veritable 
desert, upon his camel, where all 
is silence, giving full room for 
thought. “I am now accustomed 
to the camel,” he says; “it isa 
wonderful creature, and so comfort- 
able, with its soft, cushion-like 
tread. The camels and the Gor- 
dons are of the same race,” he 
adds, with the careless humour 
that breaks in so often, making 
the long way shorter. “ Let them 
take an idea into their heads, and 
nothing will take it out,” His 
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than all the rest. “Il have a 
splendid camel—none like it; it 
flies along,and quite astonishes even 
the Arabs. It is fearful to see the 
Governor-General, arrayed in gold 
clothes, flying along like a mad- 
man, with only a guide, as if he 
were pursued,” As he goes from 
lace to place, he is constantly tak- 
ing the people by surprise. At 
the very crisis of the campaign he 
heard that the slave-traders, with 
about six thousand men, were en- 
camped near Dara, where there 
was a feeble force. “I am obliged 
to go there at once,” hesays; and 
riding eighty-five miles in a day 
and a half, stretching far ahead of 
his followers, he reaches the town 
alone, to the consternation of the 
inhabitants. “I came on m 
people like a thunderbolt. As 
soon as they had recovered, the 
salute was fired. My poor escort ! 
Where is it? Imagine to yourself 
a single, dirty, red-faced man, on 
a camel ornamented with flies, 
arriving in the divan all of a 
sudden. The people were para- 
lysed, and could not believe their 
eyes.” 
This strange and unexpected 
daring had the greatest effect upon 
the imagination of the people, 
which Gordon began to take pos- 
session of, so to speak, body and 
soul. The fearless solitary rider, 
trusting himself alone to all the 
chances of the desert, was beyond 
the comprehension of the mass of 
petty tyrants aud abject sufferers 
who made up the population. The 
ride to Dara was to encounter, at 
the head of his forces, Suleiman, 
the son of the well known Zebehr 
Pasha, long the head of the slave- 
traders—a princely robber, some- 
thing like a dictator in the Soudan, 
who had treated with the Khedive 
almost on equal terms, Zebehr 
was now in Cairo in a kind of hon- 
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ourable restraint, but Suleiman 
was still at the head of a power 
almost unbroken. Gordon rode 
into the hostile encampment of 
this young chief almost as he 
had ridden into Dara, and “dumb- 
founded” the chiefs by calling 
them into council, and propound- 
ing his views to them, and his pur- 
pose: “that I would disarm them 
and break them up,” he says 
calmly—a pleasant proposal from 
an unarmed man. He accepted 
with the same extraordinary calm 
an invitation from Suleiman to 
visit him in his robber’s den. 
There the Governor went as a 

uest, with his few wretched 

gyptians, taking no precautions, 
his hfe in his hands. The chiefs 
had planned to seize and murder 
him ; but there was something in 
the keen blue eyes of the English 
soldier, looking through and 
through them, that took the hearts 
out of the savages. Instead of fall- 
ing upon him and killing him, as 
they might have done,they took sul- 
len counsel together, and, over- 
awed by his personal power, with- 
out a blow struck, gave in their 
Thus, what seemed 
for a time the subjugation of the 
slave-dealers was carried out, after 
a campaign of six months, though 
with but little confidence on the 
part of Gordon that the settlement 
was final. And this proved to be 
the case. Suleiman got head again 
when Gordon’s presence was with- 
drawn, and was only painfully 
hunted down two years after by 
Gessi, after many encounters. He 
was shot, with his principal sup- 
porters, by Gessi’s orders,—no 
doubt a necessary but severe mea- 
sure, and one which established a 
fatal feud between Gordon and the 
father Zebebr. 

The confused and troubled his- 
tory, of which we carf give only this. 
hasty abstract, has been traced 
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again and again in recent days. 
hat is more interesting to us is 
the figure of the commander as 
he unfolds himself day by day. 
“These interminable deserts and 
arid mountains fill the heart with 
far different thoughts than civilised 
lands would do. It is for this that 
the Israelites were led through 
them,” hesays. “The quiet of the 
desert is something wonderful— 
you never hear a sound.” “So on 
one goes, stalking along—the 
camel’s cushioned foot makes no 
noise, and you learn yourself.” The 
silence’enters into his soul: over 
and over again he speaks of this 
cushioned foot, till we seem;to hear 
the breathless silence, theghot calm, 
the soft rush of the noiseless tread 
—and see the lonely rider musing, 
his watchful eyes unconsciously 
observing everything, his mind dis- 
cussing, calculating, trying one ex- 
pedient after another, flitting off 
to a hundred other subjects, risin 
to the highest meditations of God 
and life divine, then returning with 
an ever stronger sweep of thought 
to the one thing which is his 
problem, which God has given him 
to solve, what to do with his slaves ? 
He comes back to this continually, 
amid all the variations, swift and 
easy and manifold, the natural 
ebbings and flowings of thought. 
What to do with his slaves ? When 
he gets on the route of the car- 
avans, the scattered skulls on the 
roadside give dreadful token of 
the misery and destruction that 
tracks their path. Sometimes he 
suddenly falls upon a miserable 
convoy, half dead with fatigue and 
hard usage, half mad with thirst, 
_ not always willing to be 
iberated. Now and then the vic- 
tims are still within reach of their 
own or akindred tribe, and then 
the work of restoration is easy ; 
but when the} have come for hun- 
dreds of miles from the equatorial 


wastes, what is to be done?’ To 


the anti-slavery societies it is all 
simple ; but here in Africa, where 


it is the question of every day, itis — 


not so easy. Sometimes Gordonis 
in despair, tempted to throw down 
his commission and abandon the 
effort ; but to turn his back on his 
work is not a thing that it is in 
him to do. And amid all these 
miseries and preoccupations he has 
still one unfailing comfort: hig 
heart escapes now and then hike 
a bird into the ineffable celestial 
air, into the prevailing thought 
that is always with hin, of the 
life that is hid in Christ, and of 
that indwelling of God in his ser- 
vants which is his favourite con- 
templation. Besides Gordon there 
is another undisclosed personality 
in these journals—the individual 
to whom they are addressed. We 
have no right to suggest who it is 
whose sympathy is so entirely re- 
lied on, to whom everything is 
told, the highest and the lowest, 
addressing whom Gordon speaks 
of himself as “ your brother,” 
setting forth all his own foibles 
as members of a family only cando 
to each other—those well-known 
faults which are almost as dear as 
virtues to the domestic judge 80 
far away. There is nothing too 
high in his meditations—nothing 
too familiar in the details of his 
life to be opened up to this conf- 
dant. It is heartrending to think, 
when these journals failed, when 
the desert no longer gave forth the 
accustomed record, so intimate, 80 
detailed, containing vey 
that even an anxious woman coul 

desire to know, what a void must 
have been left in the first reader's 
life and heart. 

The excitement, the fatigue, the 
perpetual risks, the unive 
treachery, the dreadful sights that 
met his eyes, all confused and ag- 
gravated by that problem about 
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- the slaves, which he never solved, 


even when he finally extirpated 
the slave-holders and broke up 
their dens, would have worn out 
any one less indomitable. But 
Gordon’s constitution was iron, and 
his spirit a clear-burning unwaver- 
ing light, which it was not in the 
reach of all the powers of darkness 
to quench. The three years of his 
second engagement were nearly 
out when his work was accom- 
plished. And at the same time 
the crisis of Egyptian politics had 
arrived, and Ismail Pasha, who 
was Gordon’s Khedive, who had 
backed him up with wonderful 
faithfulness, and understood him, 
and for whose sake he had stifled his 
own longings after home and rest, 
was deposed, and Tewfik placed 
in his stead. Gordon arrived in 
Cairo in August 1876,—“ very 
cross at the dismissal of Ismail,” 
and no longer in favour with the 
authorities, although the new 
Khedive, after a while at least, 
seems to have been friendly enough. 
“He told me that he had terrible 
complaints against me ; at which I 
laughed, and he did also.” It is 
unnecessary to linger over his mis- 
sion to Abyssinia, in which he 
seems to have been once more in 
danger of his life in the Khedive’s 
service. He came home in the 
beginning of 1880, having been 
six years in Egypt. It is equall 

unnecessary to enter into the curi- 
ous little episode of his acceptance 
of the post of secretary to Lord 
Ripon,—a strange blunder to have 
occurred in such a life, and which 
really meant nothing more than 
a journey out to Bombay and back 
algae by what mistaken 
ideas or motives we have no means 
of knowing. What is much more 
interesting is the momentary re- 
newing of his old ties with China, 
—a charming incident, which it is 
pleasant to record. As he .was 
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leaving India, a tele m reached 
him from mE. ps beseechin 
him to “come and see for yourse 


—work, position, conditions can _ 


all be arranged to your satisfac- 
tion.” His answer was concise 
and instantaneous. “ Gordon will 
leave for Shanghai first oppor- 
tunity,—as for conditions, Gordon 
indifferent.” He went not with- 
out opposition from the British 
military authorities, it being sup- 
posed that he was about to head 
another Ever- Victorious Army, per- 
haps against Russia, with whom 
the relations of China were then 
in a very strained condition, 
But it was peace and not war that 
Gordon sought. The “ conditions ” 
had always been a matter of su- 
reme indifference to him. He 
ad*cut down his own income from 
£6000 to £3000 a year to save the 
Khedive’s money, and it was not 
likely that he would take the 
wrong side now to secure himself 
an appointment. “With only a 
small degree of admiration for 
military exploits,” he says, “I 
esteem it a far greater honour to 
promote peace than to gain any 
paltry honours in a wretched war.” 
Mr Hake tells us that his influence 
when he arrived was decisive. His 
old friend Li, now advanced to the 
highest position in the» Empire, 
was struggling in the interests of 
gg with another potentate named 
so, almost as great as himself, 
who wanted war. It is difficult’ to 
take the magnates seriously who 
are represented by those mono- 
syllables. And it is still more 
difficult to take seriously the letter 
or memorandum which Gordon left 
for the guidance of his friends,—“ a 
state paper of the highest import- 
ance,” according to Mr Hake, and 
“ Perhaps—the true bee eg of 
the regeneration of China.” It is 
very simple and straightfoward, 
but it is almost impossible to read _ 
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the following instructions without 
@ smile :— 


‘*Ohina should never attack forts. 
She ought to wait and starve her foes 
out, and worry them night and day. 
China should have a few small-bored 
very long-range wall-pieces, rifles, and 
breechloaders. They are light to 
earry, and if placed a long way off, 
will be safe from attack. If the 
enemy comes out to take them, the 
Chinese can run away; and if the 
enemy takes one or two, itis no loss. 
Firing them into the enemy’s camp a 
long way off would prevent the enemy 
sleeping ; and if he does not sleep, 
then he gets ill, and goes into hospital, 
and needs other enemies to take care 


of him, and thus the enemies’ number . 


is reduced. When an enemy comes 
up and breaks the wall of the city, 
the Chinese soldiers ought not to stay 
and fight the enemy, but to go out 
and attack the trains of baggage in 
the rear, and worry him on the road 
he came by. By keeping the Chinese 
troops lightly loaded with baggage, 
with no guns, they:can move two to 
every one lithe enemy marches. To- 
day the Chinese will be before him ; 
to-morrow they will be behind him ; 
the next day they will be on his left 
hand ; and so on, till the enemy gets 
tired and cross with such long walks, 
and his soldiers quarrel with their 
officers and get sick... . If torpe- 
does are only used at certain places, 
then the enemy knows that he has to 
look out when near those places: but 
when every place may have torpedoes 
he can never feel safe; he is always 
anxious ; he cannot sleep ; he gets ill, 
and dies. The factof an enemy liv- 
ing in constant dread of being blown 
7 is much more advantageous to 
China than if she blew up one of her 
enemies, for anxiety makes people ill 
and cross.” 


If there was no perception of 
the humour of those suggestions 
in Gordon’s mind when he wrote 
them (thong? no doubt he wrote 
in perfect good faith), his mind 
must have been less accessible to a 
laugh at this easy moment than 
amid all the disasters of Khartoum. 
It is with admirable good sense 
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and judgment, however, without — 


either false modesty or the shadow 
of any consciousness of self-interest 
that he adds :— 


‘Remember, with this programme, 
China wants, no big officers from 
Foreign powers. I say big officers, 
because Iam a big officer in China, 


If I stayed in China it would be of 
the 


for China, because it would vex 
American, French, and German Goy- 
ernments, who would want to send 
their officers. Besides, 1 am not 
wanted. Chinacan do what I re 
commend herself. If she cannot, I 
could do no good.” 


It was with these words that 
Chinese Gordon left the country 
in which he had won his early fame, 
He spoke as to a child-nation, with 
the simplicity and reiteration which 
a child requires. It is to be sup. 
posed that the directions which 
make us smile were simple and 
natural to the intelligence of the 
Celestial empire. They were fol- 
lowed to the letter, Mr Hake tells 
us 


After this, Gordon had one little 
piece of work to do for England— 
the only one since the days of sur- 


veying. He was sent to Basn- 
toland, where the position was 
“grave.” But his methods were 
not those of the authorities there. 
He examined, and reported, and 
advised ; but his advice was taken 
no notice of. Very probably it 
was not in aczordance with Colonial 
etiquette, or couched in the pro- 

er forms. Three or four times 
e. submitted memoranda to the 
Government, which received no at- 
tention, nor even the civility of 4 
reply. He was asked to go up into 
the disturbed districts to examine 
at first-hand into the state of 
affairs in the interests of peace. 
He did so, alone and unarmed, 38 


was his custom ; and while he was 


in Masupha’s camp, on this peacefal 


errand, another tribe, under the _ 
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instructions of the Government, 
attacked it. Finally, he was al- 
lowed to resign his commission, 
Mr Gladstone regretting “to re- 
cord my conviction that your con- 
tinuance in the position you occupy 
would not be conducive to the 
public interest.” We cannot en- 
ter into the rights of this ques- 
tion, nor are we prepared to dis- 
cuss Gordon’s conduct in the mat- 
ter. But it is curious that this 
check should have occurred for the 
only time in his life, on the onl 
occasion in which he had the privi- 
lege of working for his own coun- 
try alone. 

He went to the Holy Land for 
his well-earned repose, and there 
lived in theatmosphere of the great 
Life which was his inspiration, fol- 
lowing day by day the incidents of 
the sacred story,—tracing out its 
different scenes, neither in a senti- 
mental nor in a theological way, 
but with the close professional in- 
terest of an Engineer in mapping 
out and examining the localities. 
This was his amusement, the solace 
of his leisure ; and meanwhile his 
musing mind turned over and over 
the mysteries of faith, as in the 
desert it had brooded over the prob- 
lem of the slave. His favourite 
occupation was to follow out the 
analogies and possible parallels be- 
tween events in the natural life 
and the story of our souls. His 
“Reflections ” are like pages from 
the work of some old Tivine in 
those modern ages of faith which 
produced the works of Baxter and 
of Howe, when men had leisure 
to enter into all the possibilities 
of interpretation ; and a minute 
exploration of the problematical 
sacred or spiritual meanings into 
which a certain passage might be 
opened up, was received with 
the devout and anxious attention 
of many serious souls. “Possible 
Analogy between the first three 
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days of Creation and our own 
lives,” “Connection between the 
Fall of Man and Holy Commun- 
ion”; the relation of the “ Thou 
shalt not eat” of the Garden of 
Eden to the “ Take, eat,” of our 
Lord at His last supper. We 
turn over the saintly pages with 
a respect which does not always 
go so far as sympathy. Perhaps 
the latter parallel, which to him 
was so pungent and full of mean- 
ing, may strike many as a little 
fantastic. We do not need to fol- 
low step by step the curious reason- 
ings of a mind which had fixed 
itself with all the force of convic- 
tion in this peculiar sphere. No 
one was more ready than Gordon 
to allow that faith might exist 
under other formulas than his— 
nay, that it might exist without 
any formulas at all. We give him 
a tender attention even should our 
mind stray. Whatever he says is 
full of the divine love and con- 
sciousness, the very breath of holi- 
ness and truth. If we cannot 


follow him, what does it matter ? 


There are some who will follow 
him, and to whom he will be a 
leader full of sacred power. The 
treasury from which he brought 
that noble faith, that divine char- 
ity of his, must have been no less 
than the store of Heaven. 
Gordon’s retreat in Palestine 
lasted scarcely a year. His inten- 
tion, when he should leave it, was 
to return to England to work 
quietly, as he had done in Graves- 
end, among the London poor. But 
this conclusion was not to be. It 
is unnecessary to go over again 
the facts, with which we are all so 
familiar. Gordon had accepted an 
appointment from the King of 
Belgium to go to the Congo, when 
events in the Soudan led the late 
Government to decide upon the 
evacuation of that wild province. 
At the moment when public opin- 
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ion was most distracted on this 
subject, and the mind of the 
Government more distracted still, 
a certain well-known journal, 
which had shortly before intro- 
duced into English journalism the 
American custom of interviewing, 
actuated no doubt by the most 
patriotic motives, yet not without 
a prudent eye to an extra edition 
or two, seized the opportunity of 
interviewing Gordon at Southhamp- 
ton upon the situation in Egypt ; 
and by the report of this inter- 
view, and its comments on the 
subject, pressed with unprece- 
dented boldness for his instant 
appointment as the only man equal 
to the crisis, and by whom a happ 
issue might be accomplished. tt 
was perhaps a new thing in Eng- 
land that the ministry should 
accept the dictates of an able edi- 
tor. But Government was at its 
wits’ end, and advice so bold and 
sudden looked like an inspiration. 
After a moment of wavering, which 
was inevitable, the resolution was 
taken. The errors of the wise are 
among the most extraordinary of 
mortal errors. Mr Gladstone and 
his colleagues, it would seem, 
looked upon Gordon as a sort of 
spiritual Rarey—a savage-tamer 
of the same kind as the horse- 
tamer; one who could whisper 
in the patient’s ear, or wave his 
magic wand, and all would be 
well, Badgered by Lord Wolseley 
on one side and the newspaper 
agitation on the other, they seem 
to have said to each other, “ Well, 
then, let the wizard try what he 
can do.” Here is Gordon’s own 
very succinct account of what oc- 
curred :— 


“Tuesday, stayed with Wolseley in 
Wolseley’s office from 2 to 5 P.M., 
while he talked to Ministers. Noth- 
ing, however, came of it, so I said, 


go to Brussels.’ I did not see 


‘I will 
I consequently went to 


Ministers. 


Gordon. 


Brussels on Wednesday, and got there — 
Wednesday night. At noon on Thurs- 
day I got telegram from Wolseley, 
saying, ‘Come over at once,’ §o I 
saw the King, who did not like my 
going, and left Brussels at 8 p.m. 
Thursday, reaching London at 6 P.m.,, 
Friday. I saw Wolseley at 8. He 
said nothing was settled, but Min- 
isters would see me at 3.30 P.M. No 
one knew I had come back. At noon 
he, Wolseley, came for me and took 
me to Ministers. He went in and 
talked to the Ministers, and came 
back and said, ‘Her Majesty’s Goy- 
ernment want you to understand this, 
—Government are determined to evac- 
uate Soudan, for they will not guar- 
antee future government. Will you 
go and do it?’ I said, ‘Yes.’ He 
said, ‘Go in.’ I went in and saw them, 
They said, ‘Did Wolseley tell you 
our orders?’ I said, ‘ Yes.’ I said, 
‘You will not guarantee future gov- 
ernment of Soudan, and you wish me 
to go up and evacuate it now.’ They 
said ‘ Yes,’ and it was Over, and I 
left at 8 p.m. for Calais. Very little 
passed between us.” 


It was evidently as the En- 
chanter—the possessor of occult 
powers, the Miracle-man, in whom 
an advanced’ party scarcely be- 
lieved—that Gordon received this 
commission. The mysterious go- 
ings and comings of the entre- 
preneur, the brief question and 
answer exchanged between the 
dubious group of gentlemen not 
acquainted with such methods, 
staring a little with unaccustomed 
eyes at the hero, and that indi- 
vidual himself, whom Wolseley 
recommended so strongly, whom 
the evening journals pressed upon 
them, who had a kind of bewilder- - 
ing, uncanny reputation—Chinese 
Gordon, and that sort of romantic 
stuff,_—make up the most curious 
scene ; amusing indeed, if it were 
not the first scene of a tragedy. 
“ Well, then, if no better can be, let 
him try. Let him go and wave his 
wand, We believe in no wands; 
but then it is not us but the Soa- 
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dan that is to be quelled; and 
they are savages, perhaps, sus- 
ceptible to such methods. Let 
the Wizard try.” “Very little 
passed between us.” uch a 
mission was never, perhaps, 80 
given before, nor ever so carried 
out. 

The immediate results seemed 
to realise that programme. Gor- 
don crossed the Desert like a flash 
of lightning, and made his way, 
half-flying, on his camel, up by 
those fatal links of Nile, past 
Berber to his capital. And for 
a time the spell worked. Ber- 
ber lit up every dingy lamp it 
could collect in sign of rejoicing, 
while he snatched there a brief 
moment of repose. The people 
flocked to the river’s edge when 
he continued his journey—every 
village pouring out its inhabitants 
to meet and welcome the great 
English Pasha who had once 
saved the Soudan. He came into 
Khartoum with his proclamation in 
his hand, remitting taxes, abolish- 
ing whips and tortures, proclaim- 
ing over again the old law of 
freedom. But from the first with 
a difference. We come here to 
the only point at which English 
understanding and sympathy failed 
Gordon ; but we do not think that, 
for those who have followed this 
narration, there can be any diffi- 
culty in understanding the pro- 
clamation. He had been known as 
the enemy of slavery : he had ex- 
tinguished the slave-trade by exer- 
tions almost more than human : 
but at all times, persistently, 
over and over again, Gordon had 


declared that to abolish slavery in’ 


the Soudan was impossible ; that 
all he could do, and that perhaps 
but temporarily, was to stop the 
trade. He had questioned heaven 
and earth on the subject, and had 
found no reply. What to do with 
them, how to dispose of them, had 
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been his nightmare, pursuing him 
into his dreams—a problem which 
he could not solve. It was once 
more temporarily solved for him 
now, by the overthrowal of all he’ 
had ever done ; and to have stood 
upou any momentary punctilio of 
keeping up the forced economy 
which he had come there to aban- 
don, would have been madness, 
His sudden demand for Zebehr, 
the old tyrant of the Soudan, 
whose power he had himself ex- 
tirpated, and who was perhaps the 
only deadly enemy he had in the 
world, is more difficult to under- 
stand. But weare apt to forget 
here that Gordon had come ex- 
pressly to reverse his own policy, 
and to let in his old adversaries, 
So far as that went he had no choice. 
His reign and the reign of freedom 
was over. To enforce its ancient 
laws, would have been vain. But. 
Zebehr, his enemy, whose power 
be had overthrown, was, failing 
himself, the most possible ruler, 
he thought the only possible ruler,. 
—he who aloné could give power 
anda stable government to the- 
Soudan, reversing Gordon’s policy,. 
yet protesting his people. Be- 
tween himself and this man there- 
could be no friendship ; for what. 
could the slayer of Suleiman ex- 
pect from Suleiman’s father? But 
ife or safety mattered not to Gor- 
don, in comparison with protection 
for his people and the prospect of 
safety and peace. This was wh 
he asked for Zebehr—Zebehr,after 
himself the only man who could, 
the man who would probably order 
Gordon himself for instant execu. 
tion had he the power, but the 
only independent agent powerful 
enough to keep up the machinery 
of State. 

The end of the tragedy of Khar- 
toum is so overwhelming in its. 
interest, that the reader’s atten- 
tion is distracted from the first. 
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acts;' and the loss of Colonel 
Stewart’s journal leaves out the 
most important part of it—the 
critical time when what was pos- 
_sible at first became impossible, 
and the hoped-for miracle failed. 
As a matter of fact, however, the 
evacuation began at once, on a 
small scale, on Gordon’s arrival, 
and was carried on until the grad- 
ual drawing in of the circle of 
rebellion effectually closed the 
route, and made the passage of 
further fugitives impossible. Ac- 
cording to the report from Colonel 
Duncan, the refugees from the 
Upper Provinces who passed 
through Assouan from the ‘time 
of Gordon’s arrival to the 27th 
May, when further passage be- 
came impossible, amounted to over 
2000— including men, women, 
and children. But evacuation, ex- 
cept under the influence of a pre- 
yailing terror, amounting to des- 
peration, is not an easy matter, 
‘especially when there are hun- 
dreds of miles of desert to tra- 
verse. The newspapers tell us 
that 13,000 fugitives have gone 
from Dongola without any official 
pressure or desire on the part 
of the authorities for evacuation. 
These unfortunates, allies and ser- 
vants of the departing English, 
have the Mahdi behind them, who 
is the most cogent of arguments 
against delay. But in Khartoum 
there had arrived a miraculous gov- 
ernor, who had remitted taxes, 
burnt the kourbashes and the tax- 
books, thrown open the prisons 
where so many miserable victims 
lay without even a charge against 
them, and proclaimed peace and 
protection to all: and neither the 
hen nor the trading sufangers 
esired to fly. He was himself of 
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opinion at first that Khartoum — 
was “as safe as Kensington 
Park,” and instead of terror 
and dismay, the elation and de- 
light of unexpected deliverance 
was in the rescued town, which 
apparently believed in the coming 
of British troops, and perfect se- 
curity, if not triumph. Gordon 
evidently shared the elation of this 
happy moment. There is an ardour 
in his proclamations, a sense of 
power, a consciousness of the in- 
estimable advantages which he 
seemed to all to have come to 
bestow, in which, certainly, any 
idea of evacuation is with difficulty 
discerned. ‘“ Know ye that I have 
come to extricate the Soudan from 
the difficultles and complications 
which have befallen it, to establish 
tranquillity and prevent the shed- 
ding of Moslem blood, to secure to 
the inhabitants their prosperity, 
their wives and children, and to 
put a stop to injustice and oppres- 
sion, which have been the cause of 
this rebellion.” There is something 
of the exaltation of that fatal as- 
surance and gaiety which comes be- 
fore doom in these words. Gordon 
was “fey,” or seems so—the exhila. 
ration of that sudden hope which is 
the light of despair had gone to his 
head. .There was, no doubt, more 
in it than this—there was policy to 
get his helpless Egyptians shipped 
off under the shield of the uni- 
versal rejoicing, and there was also 
the high design of that self-efface- 
ment, inconceivable to common 
men, which contemplated the ele- 
vation of his enemy, and the salva- 
tion of the people through him. 
But yet the proclamation has 4 
rhythm and swing of power which 
seems to us nothing less than the 
intoxication of the soul. He was 
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«fey "—for the moment—amid the 
joy and excitement of his arrival, 
and the intense delight of abolish- 
ing so much misery, and making 
freedom and happiness possible 
things once more. 

But while he gave way to this 
on the outside of life, his whole 
mind was engaged within, in cal- 
culations how to fulfil his promises 
by practicable means. Paper after 
paper, detailed, elaborate, full of 
thought, were sent off within the 
first few days, and as long as the 
routes were clear and communica- 
tions open, from the white palace 
at Khartoum to the authorities at 
Cairo. It is seldom that we are 
permitted to see so clearly the two 
sides of a man’s mind who has a 
whole sensitive population hang- 
ing upon him for encouragement 
and cheerfulness, and on the other 
hand has to satisfy his masters, to 
act, not on his own inspiration, but 
theirs. At the very moment when 
he has proclaimed peace, assured 
law and protection, none jof which 
he had any warrant to promise, 
this is how he communicated with 
Sir Evelyn Baring at Cairo, to 
provide for the fultilment of these 
promises, though not by his hand : 


“Ina previous memorandum, I al- 
luded to the arrival ef an epoch when 
whites, fellaheen troops, civilian em- 
ployés, women and children of de- 
ceased soldiers—in short, the Egyp- 
tian element in the Soudan—will be 
removed ; when we shall be face to 
face with the Soudan administration, 
and when I must withdraw from the 
Soudan. I have stated that to with- 
draw, without being able to place a 
successor in my seat, would be the 
signal for general anarchy throughout 
the country, which, though all Egyp- 
tian element was withdrawn, would be 
4 misfortune, and inhuman.” 


And the only successor whom 
he believed to be possible was 
behr. He repeated this on 
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every occasion with the force of 
the intensest conviction. Zebehr, 
who thirsted for his blood—his 
enemy—the only enemy, so far as 
is known, whom Gordon had in 
the world. “Send me Zebehr.” 
To the end of his life, in the midst 
of all those cheerful utterances of 
despair which we have yet to look 
at, he never ceases to repeat this 
burden. Zebehr would have killed 
him had he ever found the chance, 
And what then? It was not Gor- 
don’s head, but the Soudan, which 
was in question—thousands of 
helpless victims—a whole race, 
with their towns and tents and vil- 
lages. His own fate did not trouble 
him, nor how he was to escape it. 
The gates of heaven were always 
open ; no need to be particular for 
night or day. But these sheep, 
what had they done? This is how 
he stands, between—not earth 
and heaven, but—the official 
world, which will neither compre- 
hend nor help, and the helpless 
masses whom a cannot abandon, 
come what may—when we lose 
sight of him in the spring of 1884. 
Sir Evelyn Baring, with full know- 
ledge of the circumstances and 
without excitement, concurred 
completely in Gordon’s desire, and 
backed his demand. But Lord 
Granville very politely, in that 
polished language of the highest 
society of which he is a master, and 
chiefly for Gordon’s sake, refused 
Zebehr. And by-and-by, far off in 
that burning wilderness, the gates 
of Khartoum closed,andGordon be- 
came invisible, evacuation no long- 
er possible,—nothing else seal 
except the tardy yet wild rush of 
an impossible rescue at the end. 
Naturally there was an anti- 
slavery epciety. ¥ arms at once 
to back up rd Granville ;— 
Zebehr! a slave-owner, a slave- 
trader! Heaven forbid that such 
an expedient should be thought of ! 
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Anarchy, murder, the Mahdi, or 
whatever wild tyrant of the desert 
might be able to take command of 
the position, with the slave-trade 
rampant—yes ; that was inevi- 
table: no anti-slavery society 
could mend that or prevent it; 
but Zebehr—never ! We thought 
so, too, in the confusion and bewil- 
derment of our souls ; wounded 
that our Gordon could ask it; 
wondering, not knowing, what to 
think ; forgetting that while we 
puzzled, he knew. Forgetting, too, 
that England had renounced her 
mission, and declared that she 
would no longer interfere, and that 
all that Gordon was really commis- 
sioned to do was to lead out the 
rats from the sinking ship, and 
guide them safely if he could, him- 
self coming last, in the rear to 
count their tails, as they scurried 
over the sand-heaps, or scuttled 
along the water’s edge, leaving the 
slave hunters, the slave tormen- 
tors,—the trade which Gordon had 
spent his strength in destroying, in 
full possession behind—only not 
Zebehr, who might have done a 
little better, who might at least 
have reigned, which is always 
something, and saved a form of 
government,and left the possibility 
that civilisation and freedom might 
return. 

This was the last we heard of 
Gordon till the end had come. 
He disappeared into the darkness 
while yet the clamour of misappre- 
hension was in the air. The mo- 
ment never arrived which he had 
anticipated when the Egyptian 
element should be withdrawn. 
At the end of May the unwillin 
dribblet of evacuation was stopped. 
The Mahdiy had crept further and 
further on. He took Berber; he 
caught the uncertain desert tribes 
with the charm of Success—that 
irresistible argument. The tide of 
rebellion gradually rose till it sur- 
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rounded the little centre of civili. 
sation, the white town, with its 
handful of palms, on its promon. 
tory with the great river sweepin 
half round its walls, with its silly 
Egyptian garrison, its tradin 
Greeks, its population that coul 
not and would not fly, its few anx. 
ious Europeans; and Gordon— 
their sole hope, their only leader, 
aman who neither would nor 
could abandon the helpless. 
Suddenly all at once the curtain 
lifts, and we see him again ; but 
no longer in the exaltation of hope 
and confidence ; no longer with 
the helm in his hand, and safety 
possible. It is not now spring but 
autumn ; the year has gone round, 
lingering, terrible, full of vain 
hopes, vain plans, unanswered let- 
ters, alas! unanswered prayers. 
His last companions reluctantly 
have left him, in the hope, also 
vain, of getting back to the world, 
and sending him succour. He has 
been left alone with the silence 
round him—a silence that can be 
felt, out of which there never 
comes a word of help or of cheer. 
Is he, then, forgotten of all? Has 
England, in the excitement of her 
politics, in her many occupations, 
let it go clean out of her mind 
that she sent her son into the 
desert, taking him from his work 
for her needs? Has God forgot- 
ten, Who has left him unsuccoured? 
But no; Gordon is not made of the 
paltry stuff which doubts God be- 
cause he himself does not receive 
what he wants. He is of the 
nature of the men, few, glorious, 
sorrowful, who are capable of serv- 
ing God for nought, and asking no 
reason why ; so that this last ele- 
ment of despair never touches his 
composed, courageous soul. For 
three months he is before us, talk- 


ing to himself of everything a 


happens, talking to us in 
distance, to his comrades, to 
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friends,to everybody and nobody,to 
make his history and ease his heart. 
Outside is the enemy, drawin 
nearer and nearer; inside a te 
of helpless people to be fed and 

uarded : on the horizon a possi- 

ility that suddenly some day, to- 
night, against the golden afterglow, 
to-morrow, in the solemn whitening 
of the dawn, or perhaps never— 
who can tell ?—a cloud of dust, a 
movement of shadows, a sudden 
gleam of a bayonet, may show that 
all the world has not forgotten,— 
that England is still coming, and 
salvation possible. 

Aspettare e non venire, says the 
Italian proverb, is one of the 
things that kills; but if any one 
supposes that Gordon on his ram- 

arts, on the roof of his palace, 
is lost in a wistful watch for the 
help which may never come, they 
are much mistaken. From the 
first to the last it is a cheerful 
and a busy man who stands there 
before us, watching the movements 
of the enemy, guarding against 
every risk, sending out his precious 
steamers and his heart with them. 
He has little time for desponding, 
for presentiment, or thoughts of 
what is coming. He knows what 
is coming ; but he has too much 
to do to dwell upon it. His head 
is full of plans, of calculations, 
such as would be of priceless value 
to the far-off slow-coming rescue, 
could they but know; of other 
plans never to be carried out, 
rapid, manifold, crossing each 
other like the threads in a loom,— 
of how, were Zebehr still to come, 
the future might be shaped for 
the Soudan; of how he himself 
might press across the burnin 

wastes to the Congo and the wank 
there ; of how the expedition com- 
ing should separate, should move 
unencumbered, a flying column, 
no guns—a column all made up of 
Gordons ; an imagination easy to 


him, who, being Gordon, saw no 
marvel in him! This was how his 
thoughts ran. He puts it all down 
on paper, amusing the weary 
hours with that imaginary march, 
—two hundred, that would be 
enough, skimming over the sand on 
their camels, to Abou Hamed 
some, some from Ambukol, in the 
route which was afterwards taken. 
The posts they were to establish 
in the desert were all put down 
and defended in Gordon’s living 
fancy, before the toiling expedition 
had done more than touch the 
Nile. The Nile itself he made intoa 
highway, working out his plan, half 
engineering, half inspiration. And 
to think he was shut up there and 
could do nothing! And then his 
thoughts would stray to those who 
had sent him, to those who had 
abandoned him, to the easy advice 
and jaunty instructions of the 
official world,—to Mr Egerton at 
Cairo, who requested to know 
what was the last exact moment 
he could hold out, and desired 
that if he stayed at Khartoum 
he should “state his reasons ” 
for doing so,—“ as if one were 
luxuriating up here!” When his 
mind takes this turn, the soliloquy 
breaks into ironical banter, into 
the laughter of the wronged and 
powerless. He laughs with a 
glitter in his eyes about the puz- 
zlements of the fussy, distant, un- 
moved officials. What it must have 
cost them in telegrams! “There 
is the town El Obeyd and the 
Sheikh El Obeyd——Send for Wol- 
seley! Khartoum forces defeated 
by Sheikh El Obeyd. Why, the 
town must have moved! Is not 
El Obeyd the place Hicks went to 
take? Mostextraordinary. Send 
for Wolseley!” Thus he amuses 
himself, imagining the confusion 
of the office: then returns to the 
more immediate, the still sharper 
question, the inconceivable calm 
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of those spectators standing by 
while he perishes, requesting to 
know “exactly when he expects 
to be in difficulties.” 


“*Tt is as if a man on the bank, hay- 
-. eey his friend in a river, already 
bobbed down two or three times, 
hails: ‘I say old fellow, let us know 
when we are to throw you the life- 
buoy. I know you have bobbed down 
two or three times ; but it is a pity to 
throw you the life-buoy till you are in 
extremis, and I want to know exactly.’ ” 


A letter with “I hope you are 
well—all well here,” like a school- 
boy’s communication, a bit of 
cipher of which he has not the 
key, are all that reach him in 
his three months of solitude. It 
was nobody’s fault after all, for 
many messengers seem to have 
been sent, but it was hard for the 
prisoner to conceive this. “ I never 
saw such a poor lot as these out- 
siders,” he cries, half jesting still. 
“ Even if they had to pay £20 out 
of their own pockets, one might 
have expected them to do it.” 
“Kitchener,” he adds, “ asks 
Stewart, ‘What he can do for 
him ?’—nothing of what has gone 
on with respect to the Soudan 
since Graham’s expedition.” Of all 
this he is ignorant. The caged 
lion cries out with pain and 
miserable suspense, then breaks 
away from the subject that would 
madden him, to record some little 
incident that relieves the strain, 
some trifling circumstance of the 
life about him. For even on that 
house-top, under the glaring sun, 
with his eyes on every movement 
of the enemy, he has still time to 
notice a hundred little matters 
which amuse his fancy and make 
existence possible. Life cannot be 
concentrated on one thought, even 
when it is waiting for destruction 
—and in Khartoum, though it is a 
doomed city, this wonderful, inef- 
fable existence goes on as if all were 
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well, The people jesting, quarrel- | 


ling in the streets—even marrying; 
the turkey-cock gobbling and strut. 
ting among his harem, and all the 
humours of life going on. This 
turkey figures in the journal b 
way of escape from geiton 
Co.,—his jealousy and his dignity, 
his fierce clucking and scolding, one 
of the most distinct features in the 
picture. Gordon is afraid of the 
turkey, and thinks him one of the 
most perfect emblems of strength 
and courage. He sees all this 
with clear eyes that never seem 
weary. He is open to all that is 
amusing, natural, in the strained 
circumstances : the black soldiers 
who see themselves in the mirror 
for the first time, and do not know 
who it is; the donkey who is as- 
tonished beyond measure by the 
explosion of the mine under his 
feet, but takes no harm: nothing 
escapes him. And though he is 
angry by turns, and works him. 
self up now and then into a burst 
of irritated laughter, there is not 
a moment of moping—not 4 
breakdown in the whole record. 
His head is always high, his 
mind always ready to be inter- 


ested, the smile never far from his- 


lip. Where he stands at bay, a 
man deserted and without hope, 
he is still a gay Gordon—one to 
whom nothing can ever be wholly 
miserable, who finds pleasure im 
the solemn moments as they fly, 
and is entertained by the lightest 
passing incident. A mixture of 
that insouciance which is the sal- 
vation of a mind burdened with 
care, a touch of the dare-devil in 
the saint, gives piquancy, interest, 
humour to the tale, which glows 
with indignation only to melt into 
kindness after, to be beguiled by 
heartfelt laughter in the midst of 
miseries which are too deep for 
tears. 


‘ Werena my heart licht, I wad dee.” 
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It is curious that, at this fatal 
moment, when the current was 
rising round him that gould carry 
him only to death, and failure 
which was worse than death, there 
is less said about his religious 
life than in the former journals 
from Africa. The reason is, per- 
haps, that Gordon, in the one 
case, was writing to the most 
sympathetic of correspondents ; 
in the other, to a vague and 
general audience, the public, the 
approaching generals, the men who 
had deserted and betrayed him, 
whom he cannot trust himself 
to speak to seriously, but only 
banters, with that laugh which is 
sometimes fierce, strained, and ter- 
rible, with the anguish and the 
impotence which lie underneath. 
And as the whirl of this progress 
towards destruction quickens; the 
whirl of thought is quickened too, 
and surges and sweeps through the 
brain of the beleaguered general, 
returning and returning in circles 
of speculation, of calculation, of 
impassioned plans and _ sugges- 
tions. Were he but outside and 
his worst enemy within, how 
swift, how sure, how triumphant 
should the rescue be! Had he 
but the power, what desert, what 
river, what force of opposing na- 
ture, or man, or devils, could 
hold him back! He has it all laid 
out in his mind, every step of the 
way. If only they would let him 
know where they are, what they 
are doing ! e plans to send 
off his steamers, the wonderful 
little craft which he loves, which 
are like living creatures to Gordon, 
to meet them, to carry them ad- 
vice and directions—nay, sends 
them off, as everybody knows. On 
his part he neglects nothing, for- 
gets nothing. hen the Bordeen 
comes back from a voyage of dis- 
covery inNovember,it seems to him 
possible that she may bring some 


sunto death,” 
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of the deliverers with her. “If 
any officer of the Expedition is on 
board, he will*know what it is to 
be in a penny boat under cannon- 
fire.” But when the Bordeem 
reaches shelter with her news, 
heart-sickening with the faintness. 
of hope deferred—“The expedition- 
ary force is at Ambukol (which: 
is Livery !)”—is all that Gordon 
says.. At Ambukol, on the other 
side of the desert ! when he thought 
ow 4 were at his doors. He says 
nothing but that light word of 
despair. He has that telegram at 
the same time in cipher, to which 
he has no key. Could the noes of 
fate go further? One would like 
to know what the never deciphered 
message sent to the man aban- 
doned—left there to perish while 
the official world made up its. 
numerals—was about. 

The circle grows closer and 
closer. The y pt swarm all 
round ; they are firing constantly, 
a ceaseless irritating rattle in his 
ears, doing little harm within the 
walls, but sometimes striking a 
steamer, whose wounds he feels in 
his very heart. One of them, a 
little launch newly put together, 
is struck by a shell under his eyes, 
and stops, with disastrous signifi- 
cance, pulling off her little banner 
of steam like a flag of distress. “I 
gave the glass to my boy, sickened 
At last comes the 
end of all : not yet despairing, still 
with courage for the future, with 
a brain tingling with projects of 
relief, he repeats over again to 
himself how little would do. “A 
hundred men are all we require 
just to show themselves.” “ All 
that is absolutely necessary is for 
fifty to get on board a steamer and 
come up.” Then “Even if the 
town falls under the nose of the 
expeditionary force, it will not, 
in my opinion, justify the aban- 
donment of Senaar and Kassala.” 
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Ab! and again, “If I was in 
command of the two hundred 
men of the expeditionary force, 
which are all that are necessary, I 
should——” Had it but been so! 
but so it was not to be. Thesame 
day, 14th of December, he says for 
- the last time on earth, “ Good-bye. 
I have done my best for the honour 
of our country.” And then the 
darkness falls over Gordon. With 
what unexampled efforts he lin- 
ered out more than a month 
onger, accomplishing the impos- 
sible, no one knows, nor in all hu- 
man probability will it ever be 
known. It is written in the 
books which are preparing for 
the Grand Assize, where one day 
every man shall answer for him- 
self. 


The present writer is no enemy 
to Mr Gladstone, and has an un- 
conquerable inclination to believe 
that, however humanity may err, 
there is no English statesman who 
does not try, according to his 
lights, to do his duty. ‘But here 
is one indictment against. him 
which, without animosity, without 
party feeling, in the plain and 
stern simplicity of fact, seems to 
us beyond pardon, as beyond reply. 
General Gordon, one of the rarest 
of God’s creatures, a man whose 
characteristics were well known, 
and about whom no mistake was 
possible, was stopped on his way 
to his own work, by the. order of 
the Government of England, and 
sent off, at half a day’s notice, on 














a dangerous, almost desperate un. : 


dertaking. After that, for seven 
long months, he was left without 
help or support, his representa. 
tions neglected, his requests re. 
fused, with nothing but insult. 
ing questions—questions insulting 
in their stupidity: “Can’t you 
pay the tribes to escort you 
out?”—and “How long exactly 
can you keep in?” reaching him 
in the solitude of the desert. Not 
till after every warning voice 
had shrieked itself hoarse—after 
appeals of every kind had been 
tried—at the last moment, when 
almost every chance had been 
lost, reluctantly, grudgingly, was 
help sent—too late ; inflicting on 
the victim five other months of 
sickening hope never to be re- 
alised. Did Mr Gladstone toss 
Gordon to the wolves, like the 
woman in Mr. Browning’s poem, 
in the distraction of terror and 
egotism, as the only expedient 
that occurred to him? Did he fail, 
with his great intellect, to master 
the situation? Was it an over 
weening confidence in the magical 
owers of the Wizard General? 

as it, is it possible to imagine it 
to be, indifference ?—the comfort- 
able conclusion that one man more 
or less does not matter? One of 
these things it must have been. 
Let the late Prime Minister, when 
he takes the field again in Mid- 
Lothian or elsewhere, answeét, 
Which was it? If not his con- 
temporaries, at least History has 
a right to a reply. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE ADMINISTRATION. 


Tux formation of a Govern- 
ment by the Marquis of Salisbury, 
which we were barely able to an- 
nounce last month, is a subject 
of profound interest rather than 
of exultation. His lordship’s Ad- 
ministration, no doubt, relieves 
some pressing needs of the coun- 
try, or its existence would not 
be justified ; nevertheless it does 
not march in triumph to its, high 

lace. No trumpet of victory has 

een sounded ; a very arduous and 
uninviting office has been assumed 
by it. Were there no end to be 
served but that of party, it would 
bea time of lamentation for Con- 
servatives. 

We do not imagine that we have 
won a battle. e know full well 
that it suited the convenience of 
Mr Gladstone’sMinistry to undergo 
a defeat, which was as much a real 
disaster as the acceptance of the 
Stewardship of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds is an accession to office under 
the Crown. By some maneuvre, 
not yet clearly explained, a situa- 
tion was achieved wherein resigna- 
tion of office was, by the letter of 
constitutional precedents, regular ; 
and the occasion was taken 3 the 
forelock. Ere the hurly-burly of 
what we may call by. courtesy the 
mischance had snbisided in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone 
—his part well prepared—was 
calmly inditing a dutiful com- 
munication to advise her Majesty 
of what had fallen out, and what 
would be the consequence of the ac- 
ceptable accident. at consider- 
ations chiefly swayed the Queen at 
this juncture we are not permitted 
toknow, though every man in the 
mg of any public spirit has 
made a guess at them. Her Ma- 
Jesty appealed to Lord Salisbury 
and the Conservative party to as- 


sume the direction of the affairs of 
her dominions; and the appeal was 
made in terms which those public- 
spirited men felt to be irresistible. 

ome of the more voluble of the 
retiring Ministry have with crush- 
ing scorn affirmed that their suc- 
cessors come in as “ caretakers,” or 
as a “stop-gap,” to keep the seats 
warm until they, ‘like Titans reani- 
mated by a fall, should be ready to 
leap into them once more; but they 
know, and we know, that whatever 
may be their tenure of office, the 
new Government has been sum- 
moned to save the State, certainly 
from dishonour and degradation— 
perhaps from ruin. 

The first, the pressing necessity, 
was to cut short Mr Gladstone’s 
calamitious career. That has been 
done. The second is to bring 
back, if possible, our affairs from 
the sinking state to which they 
had been reduced, and. to take’ 
order for the safety and recovery 
of the kingdom. This latter ser- 
vice will have to be effected under 
the shadow of a hostile majority in 
the House of Commons: in the 
most favourable circumstances it 
would severely tax the abilities of 
the new Ministry; situated as they 
are, they have accepted a burden 
which must prove all but intoler- 
able. What we have said, there- 
fore, should make it clear that we 
have! nothing whereof to glory, 
and that this is a call to hard and 
trying work and not to boasting. 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
have accepted their commissions 
purely for the sake of their Sove- - 
reign and their country ; the oe 
rewards to which they can loo 
forward ‘are the Sovereign’s © 
approbation, and the recognition 
by the country of such efforts as 
they may make to fulfil the task 
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imposed upon them : the Sovereign 
assuredly will not repudiate her 
share of these obligations, and we 
trust the people will be mindful of 
theirs. 

There never was a doubt but 
that the Premier had plenty of 
stanch followers with whom to 
man his Administration : now that 
his appointments have all been 
made, we may well be satisfied 
with the prompt discretion of his 
choice. very good Conservative, 
and, as we hope, many an honest 
Briton who may not reckon him- 
self as strictly within the Conserva- 
tive ranks, will rejoice to see good 
Earl Iddesleigh at the head of the 
Treasury, where a better or a more 
capable man could not preside. 
Life the Douglas of old, he de- 
serves the superscription of “ tendir 
and trew.” Of consular rank, if 
not the very consul, he takes the 
place in the senate which is due 
to his services and his standing as 
a statesman. Beside him in the 
Cabinet are ranged many tried and 
trusted chiefs, among whom we 
gladly recognise, as having grown 
old without flinching from their 
faith, Lord Cradbrook and Lord 
John Manners. 

We cannot but be pleased to see 
that the promotion of younger 
blood into the front ranks, which 
we noted as desirable no longer 
ago than last June,' has been ap- 
ce and carried into act. Lord 

rge Hamilton and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill become heads of 
departments, and Lord Halsbury, 
advanced to the woolsack, gains 
a higher field for the exercise of 
his distinguished talents. 

If these and their fellows do 
honour to the selection of their 
leader, that leader is worthy to be 
the chief of so able and so stout a 
band. Of the Marquis’s abilities 
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and industry the British publie 
have long been cognisant: it is onl 
of late years that he has shown 
them of what a constant mind he 
is, and how patiently and discreetly. 
he can deal with matters of opin- 
ion and affairs of state. The lon 
and temperate opposition whic 
Mr Gladstone compelled him to 
make against the celebrated stump- 
ing tour of last summer, convinced 
the people of his ability to address 
the masses in a style which will 
win their confidence; while his 
plain and frank, yet profound 
and effective, handling of publi¢ 
questions, contrasting favourably 
against the unctuous ambiguities 
and cant which they have been 
accustomed to hear from a rival 
mouth, left athorough impression 
that he would deal in a statesman- 
like manner with the great busi-_ 
ness of the kingdom. The agita- 
tion about Redistribution was, in 
effect, a happy movement for the 
Marquis’s personal reputation. His 
enemies had studiously and per- 
sistently disseminated an idea tHat 
he was too haughty and too aristo- 
cratic to give his mind to matters 
affecting principally the great bocy 
of the people: the late campaign 
showed how thoroughly popular 
are his sympathies, and with what 
readiness and ability he investi- 
gates and masters the social ques- 
tions in which the public closely 
interest themselves. His advent 
is full of promise. 
We cannot close this brief notice 

of the new Ministers without con- 

ratulating Mr Gibson and his 
riends on the high position to 
which, professionally and socially, 
he has attained. Often, no doubt, 
we may have reason to regret his 
disappearance from the House of 
Commons ; but he has not gone to 
idleness, and he will attend to our 





1 Vide Blackwood’s Magazine for June 1885, Art. ‘‘ Gladstone Sagacity 
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interests elsewhere. Neither can 
we forbear to express our satisfac- 
tion at finding Mr Robert Bourke 
once more in office, and our hope 
that ere long his services will be re- 
warded with a higher appointment. 

The re-elections of those mem- 
bers of the House of Commons 
who have accepted office have been 
all achieved, which result is most 
encouraging. In many instances 
there was no opposition ; but.wher- 
ever a rival did spring up, he was 
defeated. We do not wish to rate 
these successes at more than their 
worth, but they have a decided 
value just now. With the ma- 
jority of the House adverse, the 
mildest indication that the country 
is with us is very gratefully re- 
ceived. Possibly, too, the issue of 
the elections has a little damped 
the confidence of Opposition ora- 
tors. They began by celebrating 
their coming triumphs as if they 
held the proxies of the whole com- 
munity ; but their latter notes are 
very like Acre’s “ We'll not run ; 
eh, Sir Lucius ?” 

Following the elections, the 
statements made by Ministers 
in beth Houses as to public 
business appear to have been 
well received there, and by the 
country at large. Our foreign 
policy, that “ word of fear” which 
has for long been so “ unpleasin 
toa British ear,” is to be conducte 
on settled and consistent princi- 

les. We may reasonably hope, 
irom what has been told us, that, 
i this important respect, the 
country will no longer have to 
live in“terrorgof wild, vacillating, 
unintelligible courses, indicating 
no definite aim, and leading to 
no satisfactory result, though 
Wasting quantities of blood and 
treasure which it is fearful to 
contemplate. The Government 
will adopt and pursue a_ policy 
Which it will not be afraid or 
ashamed to make known ; so that 
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the public will at least be able to 
follow and to comprehend what is 
being attempted in regard to its 
affairs—an advantage which the 
British public has not enjoyed 
for five years past. And yet the 
continuity .of our policy, as na- 
tional, will not be interrupted by 
acts calculated merely to gratify 
party spite, or to realise the 
dreams of fanatics. Ministers, 
whether approving or not, will 
respect and set their seal to such 
obligations as their predecessors 
have undertaken in the name of 
the country. 
With regard to the fearfully 
misconducted business of the north- 
western frontier of India, the ne- 
gotiations with Russia, as far as 
they have led to distinct stipula- 
tions, will be adhered to. There 
wlll be no attempt at reversal or 
repudiation ; only in regard to 
what had not been settled when 
they took office the hands of Min- 
istersare free. To make the best 
of this bad business is the problem 
before them. They have told us 
that our main security must be 
found, not in treaties or agree- 
ments, but in the material strength- 
ening and guarding of our own 
frontier. We return, in fact (as 
far as it is still possible to return), 
to the simple and sagacious —_ 
of Lord Beaconsfield, which Mr 
Gladstone’s insane jealousy so un- 
happily interrupted and cancelled: 
We think we may add, on our own 
account, that we need not dread 
the submission of our Ministers to 
any more encroaching demands or 
Penj-deh surprises : indeed Russia, 
sagacious always in recognisin 
facts and reading character, woul 
appear, by the Prime Minister’s 
statement, to have already con- 
formed herself to events, and ad- 
dressed herself to settling affairs 
as with men of this world. Should 
she still incline to be. troublesome, 
we may now indulge the hope that 
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she will be met with skill and 
firmness, and that the outcome will 
be peace with no more dishonour, 
oncerning the tangled skein of 
Egypt, our new rulers have as yet 
been able to speak to us only in 
the most general terms ; indeed 
we should have felt distrustful if 
they had pretended to give precise 
information as to the line to be 
taken with either of the three 
main heads under which they have 
divided their duties—namely, mili- 
tary occupation, civil government, 
and finance. Of one thing we are 
assured—they have relegated to 
their proper limbo the absurd 
fiction, that a few weeks or a few 
months are to see us far from the 
shadow of the Pyramids, and the 
transparent fallacy that thereis at 
Cairo an independent Government, 
indebted to Downing Street for 
nothing more intrusive than ad- 
vice. Localised as they may seem, 
the affairs of Egypt are propor- 
tioned to the state of Great Brit- 
ain’s relations with the leading 
States of Europe. Those rela- 
tions had become, under the late 
Government, most unsatisfactory 
—the outcome of the imagined 
and attempted concert of Europe. 
Lord Salisbury ridiculed that de- 
lusion, and foretold its fate years 
ago. More rational plans will be 
adopted now, and we need not 
fear but that when the genius of 
our land shall appear no longer as 
a half-witted sentimentalist chas- 
ing bubbles, but clothed once more, 
and in his right mind, forei 
Powers will take counsel with the 
recovered lunatic, and cease to be 
suspicious and contrary. The 
policies, whatever they may be, 
are to be ‘well considered before 
they are adopted, in order that 
there may be no withdrawals and 
inconsistencies ; and happen what 
may, England will not “cover 
herself with shame” by abandon- 
ing the land of Egypt to its fate. 


The foreign outlook having thug - 


been revealed as far as was possible 
under the circumstances, Ministers 


adverted to their assumption of the 


reins at home, and the manner in 
which they propose to deal with 
domestic affairs. Of course the 
enormous vote of credit must be 
redeemed as well as the year’s wants 
— for. The estimates must 

e taken up at the point where 
Mr Gladstone, by his cunning, but 
perhaps not very clever, stampede 
from office left them. Mr Chil. 
der’s scheme, as far as the Com- 
mons would approve it, will yet 
stand good, and the revenue which 
he was not allowed to raise from 
beer will be made up by the issue 
of Exchequer, and Treasury bills, 
The recital of this by the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer would have 
ended the story of our crushing 
taxes, had everything stated by Mr 
Childers thereanent been strictly 
accurate ; but when Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach had reached this point, 
he had to make the disagreeable 
addendum— 


‘‘Tarry alittle, there is something else.” 


It had been ascertained that the 
estimate of the outgoing Govern- 
ment of the chargeon Admiralty 
account against the 11 millions 
taken on the vote of credit was too 
low by £850,000. Mr Childers 
had been of opinion that out of the 
11 millions granted, only 9 millions 
would bespent ; but here was re 
another million ! Lord Northbroo 
has given a lengthened explanation 
which is far from being satisfac- 
tory ; and we are glad to know 
that a Select Committee will be 
ordered to inquire into, and report 
upon, the matter. 

he utmost possible has been done 
to ensure attention before the és 
rogation to such bills as the 
Government had made ready for 
presentation to Parliament. Among 
these we are glad to see that 
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Secretary for Scotland Bill is in- 
cluded. There appears to be some 
difference of opinion as to the con- 
trol of the new Minister in educa- 
tional matters ; but that point as 
well as others will be considered by 
Parliament, and we doubt not that, 
through the consideration shown 
by Government to Lord Rosebery’s 
measure, Scotland will speedily ob- 
tain an administrative change for 
which a large part of her popula- 
tion has long been hoping. 

The steps taken by Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government show a readi- 
ness and an ability which are highly 
creditable to them, and of which 
the country, as we a will take 
note. It completely disproves the 
predictions which only a few weeks 
ago Radicals were making so gen- 
erally, to the effect that the Con- 
servatives would hardly be able to 
form an Administration, and that 
even if they should succeed in 
doing so, they would be unequal 
to the conduct of affairs. The 
people now has the assurance that 
by returning a Conservative ma- 
jority at the coming general elec- 
tion, it will have a competent 
Ministry. 

It would have been too much to 
expect, that on the oceurrence of 
so great a change as has taken 
place in the direction of our af- 
fairs, everything should be ordered 
according to our wishes. We are 
delighted and thankful that the 
improvements which it has been 
our pleasure to note, have been so 
many and salutary. But only too 
certainly, at such times of rejoicing, 
rises up that amari aliquid which 
will present itself evermore to dull 
the flavour of pleasant things. 
And we recognise the skeleton 
here. Only last month, in fore- 
casting the responsibilities which 
the Premier was taking upon 
himself, we said that Ireland 
would be his difficulty,—meanin 
that the miserable state to whic 
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Ireland was reduced by the late 
Government had put it beyond the 
power ‘of any man, or any set of 
men, to effect a rapid ameliora- 
tion—not that we apprehended 
from him any treatment of Ireland 
as to which we could feel a doubt. 
However, the announcement. 
that no Crimes Act for Ireland is 
at present contemplated, has, we 
confess, disappointed us, and caused 
us much alarm. That no Peace 
Preservation measure could be 
enacted this session, and that 
therefore Ireland must be left for 
a few weeks to the protection of 
only the ordinary law after the 
expiration of the moribund Act, 
was easy to understand ; and had . 
Ministers, simply pleading the 
necessity of the case, postponed 
action to the meeting of another 
Parliament, there could have been 
no reason to dissent from their 
proposal, however much the want 
of a stringent law might be re- 
gretted. But they have gone far 
beyond simply submitting to neces- 
sity and postponing a much-needed 
remedy. They have been careful 
to announce not only that a Crimes 
Act cannot be carried through the 
present Parliament, but that they 
do not propose, unless circum- 
stances should prove to be beyond 
expectation untoward, to ask for 
any extraordinary powers at all. 
Now surely it 1s preceptible at a 
glance, that whatever diminution 
of crime there has been in Ireland 
during the last two years, was 
wholly due to the Act of 1882. 
The obvious deduction is, that if 
we desire the continuance of quiet,. 
another Act must be provided 
similar to that which is about to 
run out. Ministers, however, tell 
us that they intend to make no- 
such provision—in other words, | 
that if orderly and law-abiding sub- 
jects cannot be protected by the 
ordinary law, they will not be pro- 
tected at all. e say, a8 every- 
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body will say, that if Ireland can 
be kept in order without special 
enactment, there will be cause for 
unbounded congratulation. But 
we say also, that the risk proposed 
to be run is enormous, and one 
to which we have no right to sub- 
ject peaceable citizens for the sake 
of experimenting upon the senti- 
ments of rebels and criminals. The 
point is one on which again and 
again we have made known our 
opinion; and, wishing the new 

inistry to excel in all its under- 
takings, we are disheartened more 
than we can express by this an- 
nouncement. As yet it is only an 
announcement, and a conditional 
one. We, in common with very 
many sincere well-wishers of the 
Ministry, will hope that it may 
not be persisted in when there 
shall be opportunity of legislating 
on the subject. 

Having made our protest, we 
have pleasure in adding that in 
some of the remarks which have 
fallen from Ministers regarding 
legislation for preserving the peace 
we can agree. It has been re- 
marked that in case of special 
legislation being necessary, it 
would be better to make it apply 
to the United Kingdom thers - 
and not to Ireland alone ; also, that 
such legislation should not be ex- 
ceptional and temporary, but should 
be placed on the statute- book with- 
out limit as to duration. The 
latter proposal—viz., that such 
laws should not be for a fixed 
period—we think excellent. Many 
of the Coercion Acts heretofore 
passed for Ireland would, we ven- 
ture to say, have been much more 
efficacious if they had been un- 
limited. Let us by all means, if 
unhappily we must make such 
laws, not define their duration. 
As to making them apply to the 
United Kingdom, we are not, by 
strict justice, bound to do any 
such thing. It is perfectly fair to 






say, if Ireland creates the scandal, : 


let her bear the reproach— 


‘Where the offence is, let the great 
axe fall.” 


But this long-standing and most 
complicated case demands other 
considerations besides those of 
stern justice. It is one of the 
favourite complaints of the dig. 
affected Irish, that their island ig 
regarded as alien, and governed 
with a vindictive rather than a 
paternal hand, being made in this 
respect a striking contrast to Eng. 
land and Scotland. However un. 
fair such a complaint may be, it 
has by iteration made some im- 
pression not only among ourselves 
but among foreigners also. Again, 
the penal measures which our 
Legislature approves, do not gen- 
erally oppress any but the crim. 
inal and disaffected. England 
and Scotland, therefore, though 
they would never have made 
exceptional laws necessary, may 
safely endure the operation of 
them. Moreover, the branding, as 
it were, ourselves for the sins of 
Ireland, must prove our desire 
that both islands should share 
alike in the evil which, by some 
fault among us, so readily besets 
us. Therefore, as long as Great 
Britain is not deprived in effect 
of her freedom or of. any part 
of it, we should be inelined to 
allow these Peace Preservation 
Acts to apply to the United 
Kingdom. 

The Opposition are angry, and 
insinuations have been made that 
Ministers have some kind of under- 
standing with the Parnellites be- 
cause the Vicerey of Ireland will 
not refuse to reconsider some ver- 
dicts of juries and judicial sentences 
if prayed to do so. But surely 
complaint on this subject is prem- 
ature. The Viceroy is not bo 


to close his ears against a petition 
setting forth that justice has, i ve 
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. gertain cases, miscarried ; and if 


he acts, as we doubt not that he 
will, with strict justice in the 
matter, no one will have a right 
to find fault. An unfair revision 
might properly be reflected on ; 
but as yet there has been no re- 
vision at all. 

Ministers have spoken boldly, 
and unhesitatingly accepted re- 
sponsibility regarding Ireland. Our 
experience is too old and too sad 
to allow us, because they are san- 
guine, to assume that their gov- 
ernment of Ireland will be at the 
outset successful. Nevertheless 
it is probable that Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government had ready in 
1880 some plan for dealing with 
Ireland which the deposition of 
the party from power sat yu 
them from producing. If so, and 
if they are now bringing out their 
scheme after it has been five years 
dormant, there is reason to hope 
that it merits the confidence with 
which they regard it. 


It is matter for rejoicing that. 


the causes of the depression in 
trade are to be inquired into by a 
competent Commission. For quite 
ten years now there has been a 
downward tendency in business 
everywhere ; and there is much 


reason to fear that the low level: 


which has at length been reached 
is due to an insane foreign and 
colonial policy, and to a meddling 
disposition at home, whereby cap- 
ital has been scared and enterprise 
depressed. We shall do well, too, 
to investigate the real operation of 
our free-trade system, persisted in 
without the reciprocity of foreign 
States. The cry of the unemployed, 
raised in a time of peace, and of 
rapid communication, argues that 
we have gone widely wrong in some 
directions, and no time ought to 
lost before inquiring into the 
sources of the mischief. 
_ So far as things have gone, there 
18 No reason to complain of obstruc- 
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tive opposition ; and our acknow- 
ledgments are due to Mr Glad- 
stone and the members of the late 
Government for the disposition 
which they have shown to help 
forward the necessary business of 
the session. One or two attempts 
made by the wilder Radicals to 
embarrassthe Administration have 
failed signally. If only a calm 
spirit can be maintained for a week 
or two longer, the routine work of 
the year will be disposed of, and 
politicians will be able to give 
their whole attention to the gen- 
eral election, which is now only 
four months off. Of course there 
has been the inevitable Bradlaugh 
dispute ; and this time an attempt 
was made,by an ingeniously framed 
amendment, to lure members from 
deciding on the main question. 
But they manfully refused the 
bait, and rejected the unbeliever 
decidedly, thus clearing the board 
for the prosecution of useful and 
necessary business. 

During the short time which has 
elapsed since power changed hands, 
the Duke of Argyll has found 
time for commenting with strength 
and cleverness on the evils which 
must result to the country from 
our having a Liberal Cabinet 
which is united in name only, and 
which is in reality divided into 
sections far more irreconcilable 
than Whigs and Tories. His 
Grace was, as we need scarcely 
remind our readers, a member of 
Mr Gladstone’s Cabinet as it was 
formed in 1880. He therefore 
spoke of a state of things of which 
he had an ample, and a not very 
happy, experience. The object of 
his speech—which has been called 
a lecture—does not seem to have 
been quite clear to many minds. 
We have little doubt, however, 
ourselves, that he intended now, at 
once, before the opening of a so- 
called Liberal campaign, in which 
Whigs and Radicals, under the 
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banners of the Caucus, will for the 
moment appear as brethren solici- 
tous only to exclude the common 
enemy from power, to caution the 
country against being duped into 
countenancing anysuch unhallowed 
fraternity. It may suit the tactics 
of the two different sections to join 
hands during the canvass, and to 
acquire power as parts of one and 
the same solid political body ; but 
to the country their joint tenure 
of power would mean simply re- 
newed disaster. 


**T venture to say to the country,” 
said the Duke, ‘‘and to all parties in 
the country, in the great appeal which 
is about to be made to the new con- 
stituencies, not to go in for united 
faces, but. to go in for great constitu- 
tional principles—to choose, if they 
can, independent men; not to be 
humbugged by the cry of unity where 
the deepest divisions of fundamental 
principles of human government are 
really concerned—to choose, if they 
can, independent men, and men of 
independent character. What we 
Want is men, not sheep; we want 
men who have studied great questions, 
who have independent opinions in 
regard to them, and who will stand 
to them on the hustings. I am bound 
to say that I have generally observed 
that men of this character are more 
respected than men who go down on 
their hands and knees grovelling 
with their heads in the dust, and say- 
ing, ‘ We will do whatsoever you bid 
us.’ What we want in the words of 
the poet-laureate, is men 
‘Who never sold the truth to serve the 

hour, 
Nor paltered with eternal God for 
power.’ 
These are the men that all the nations 
want, but especially ours at the pres- 
ent time. Happy is the nation that 
hath its quiver full of them! They 
will be able to speak with their 
enemies in the gate.” 


Now we would fain believe that 
the Duke of Argyll did not speak 
for himself alone on this occasion. 
There are many symptoms abroad 
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moderate and independent m 

who probably would call them- 
selves Whigs if urged to hoist 
colours, have perceived the gross 
imposture and the utter absurdity 
of Whigs and Radicals pretending 
to act together for the public good ; 
also, that they have made up their 
minds to countenance no such hy- 
brid juncture at the coming elec. 
tion. They will not accept the 
profession of Liberalism as any 
real indication of political leaning, 
but will require to be informed of 
a@ man’s principles and particular 


schoul before they determine how - 


to regard him. If these moderate 
men acquire any weight, as we 
hope and believe that they may, 
it will not again be possible to have 
a Cabinet compounded of Whigs 
and Radicals : it must, if Liberal 
at all, be one of these wholly, or 
the other. And whichever may be 
the successful section will be very 
likely to find the other section 
very hostile and dark. 

What leads one the more readily 
to believe that some such distine- 
tion is to be insisted on is that, 
for a fortnight or three weeks past, 
the Liberal orators have greatly 
lowered their tone. Their boast- 
ing at first was unbounded. They 
treated the idea that Tories could 
be returned to Parliament in any 
number as simply absurd. Now 
they are calling to one another a8 
if in alarm, to rally, to sink minor . 
differences, to come to the ho 
as one united party. It is to 
remarked that the many Liberal 
orators who from day to day are 
endeavouring to keep up the credit 
of their party, while they make 4 
great clamour about the Franchisé 
Act, are particularly reticent about 
the wars in which we have beem 
engaged for the. last five years, 
about our foreign policy, and espe 


cially about the eleven millions — 


indicating that a large class of 
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and the consequent heavy taxation. 
If they imagine that the country 
in choosing another House of Com- 
mons, will be unmindful of these 
things, they dangerously deceive 
themselves. The people cannot, 
if they would lay aside all 
thought of the taxes which daily 
press upon them; and they as- 
suredly have not forgotten the 
useless bombardments and wars 
in Egypt, or the sacrifice of Gor- 
don. They will revert at election 
time to the poltroonery in South 
Africa, and to the dishonourable 


negotiations concerning theAfghan | 


frontier. And they will demand 
an account of these things. There 
is some reason for believing that 
some speakers—thinking perhaps 
of the head-hiding habit of the 
ostrich—imagine that by shutting 
their own eyes to these crying ac- 
cusations they can render their 
countrymen blind to them also. 
One example of real or affected 
innocence occurred in Mr Maun- 
della’s speech, delivered on the 8th 
July at Sheffield. “The Tories,” 
he said, “ would borrow money 
and leave the Liberals to pay the 
bill.” Now this remark almost in- 
vited a heavy retort, and we can 
hardly imagine that the speaker 
would have made it unless he had 
lulled himself into a delightful ob- 
livion of the real state of things. 
For who are they that are paying 
an enormously heavy bill at this 
moment? and who incurred the 
expense? It was hardly wise, as 
_ onethinks, to send out a bolt which 

was so certain to come back with 
accelerated force on the party for 
whose behoof it was made. 

Abuse of the Tories and their 
wickedness will assuredly not 
serve the turn of the Liberals at 
the next election. They have a 
serious account to render for them- 
selves, and they will not be allowed 
to shirk it. They must explain 
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how it was that the peace, pros- 
perity, and light burdens which 
were promised in 1880 proved to 
be mere moonshine. They must 
tell, if they can, why Gordon was 
left to his fate ; and what was the 
meaning of the wholesale slaugh- 
ters which they inflicted in the 
Soudan upon people over whom 
we claimed no sovereignty, and 
who were not known to be break- 
ing any law or covenant. And 
they will be called upon to explain 
the sudden change of strategy 
which was followed when they 
abandoned the making of the Sua- 
kim railway, and withdrew the 
troops which had been pushed 
southward with so much labour 
and expense. It will be demanded 
of them why they obstinately per- 
sisted in leaving the north-western 
frontier of our Indian empire un- 
defended, and why, when Russia 
made her spring upon Afghan ter- 
ritory, English interests and Eng- 
lish honour were so shamefully 
sacrificed. And it is quite pos- 
sible that when on the hustings 
they may again hear-of the war- 
fury which was simulated in the 
House of Commons for the purpose 
of obtaining a vote of credit. This 
will form an unpleasant catechism. 
And there are a vast number of 
questions demanding consideration 
of the electors, which cannot use- 
fully be put to candidates. The 
electors must reflect on whether - 
the country could stand the damage 
which would assuredly come upon 
us if we were again to commit our 
foreign relations to hands so in- 
competent as those of Mr Glad- 
stone’s late Cabinet, and whether 
we could endure to be again a sort 
of outcast among the nations. One 
imminent danger ought alone to 
deter every patriotic Briton from 
assisting to bring back Mr Glad- 
stone to power. We have entered 
upon a current of events wherein 
: T 
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it is essential to usto have Turkey 
as an ally. Mr Gladstone has 
abused and insulted Turkey in a 
degree which the Turks can never 
pardon. It is therefore necessary 
t6 our safety that, while ary pros- 
ect may remain of a war with 
Tnecia, Mr Gladstone should be 
debarred from all control of our 
affairs. We shall be exceedingly 
glad to learn that our rulers have 
been taking steps to establish most 
friendly relations with the Sublime 
Porte, and that they are interest- 
ing themselves about the efficiency 
of the Ottoman army. Our benevo- 
lent intervention cannot fail to be 
of benefit to Turkey herself, and 
the good condition of her army 
will be for some years to come a 
matter of the greatest importance 
tous. 
No man has spoken more boldly 
and decidedly than the Marquis of 


Salisbury in condemnation of legis- 
lation directed against a particular 
class of the a for the ben- 


efit of other classes. He has always 
held that the general prosperity is 
best secured by measures that tend 
to benefit all classes, and not by 
such as would set class against 
class. Nothing can ‘be plainer 
than that views the direct oppo- 
site of his-have been entertained 
and acted upon during the last 
five years to the great detriment 
of business generally. Quarrels 
about wages and profits have de- 
pressed industry so greatly, that 
in many branches there remain 
no profits to be quarrelled for, and 
in many the labourers cannot get 
work to do. Allof our industrial 
population must by this time per- 
ceive that a system which will keep 
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the masses in steady work is far pre 
ferable to one which seeks to meddle 
with the natural relations of sup- 
ply and demand, and by doing so 
depresses trade and commerce, 
They must understand that the 
Radical methods which promise to 
them such great things, bring, in 
practice, nothing but disunion and 
loss; while the steady old-fashioned 
doctrine —that the good of the 
whole, if it can be achieved, infal- 
libly involves the good of all the 
parts—rests on far sounder grounds 
If this be their belief—if they have 
duly used their powers of observa- 
tion during the last five years— 
there can be little doubt of their 
securing tothe Conservatives a term 
of office sufficient to enable them 
to illustrate their maxims of fair 
play and general progress. 

We are at present passing 
through a most important sta; 
in our national history. The 
Sovereign has seen that it is so ; the 
Conservative party has seen that 
it is so; and both her Majesty and 
the new Government, putting con- 
venience aside, have taken such 
action as will tend to the preven- 
tion of disaster and to the restora- 
tion of our affairs. But another 
factor must intervene before the 
country can stand clear of peril, 
and open to the salutary influences 
which may gradually wipe out our 
past disgraces. The people have 
yet to speak, and we trust that 
they will testify to their apprecia- 
tion of what has just been done 
on their behalf, and their percep- 
tion of the great dangers which 
threaten them, by giving a hearty 
support to the Salisbury Adminis- 
tration. 





